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PREFACE 


In this book I have tried to offer for college composition 
a definite, but flexible, program of imitative writing and 
thoughtful reading. Teaching composition by models has 
apparently come to stay, and the method justifies itself by 
naturalness and practicality. In the selections intended as 
models, I have not endeavored to present rhetorical princi- 
ples elaborately or systematically. The age-old principles 
are, of course, present; but they are not artificialized by 
such labels as unity, coherence, emphasis, or by the cate- 
gories of narration, description, exposition, argument. The 
student is called upon to write, governing himself by a few 
simple and practical rules that must commend themselves 
even to a novice. Emphasis is placed largely on structure, 
my belief being that as a student comes more and more to 
sense for form and its display in his writing, the more 
quickly do his annoying troubles with matters of detail tend 
to disappear. , 

The selections cover the principal kinds of writing the 
Freshman usually tries his ’prentice hand upon. Short 
stories and formal arguments have been omitted, since these 
are not desirable forms for the general course in composi- 
tion. Greater space than usual has been given to the in- 
formal essay. Although this type has generally been re- 
garded as one of the arduous and almost unscalable peaks 
of writing, yet it seems to have greater value in teaching 
composition than has been supposed to be the case. In its 
lighter forms, it certainly not only possesses the power of 
catching the interest of students, but it has an infectious 
quality that incites them to try the same sort of thing. 
The resulting efforts may be crude, but they usually give evi- 
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dence of being spontaneous attempts at self-expression and 
suggest the inference that the attempt has probably done 
the writer more good than formal and meticulous writing. 
Essay writing, moreover, tends to revolutionize style, its 
freedom and individuality driving away the stiffer and more 
academic qualities left by other training. 

In order to have the selections of the greatest possible help 
as models, I have tried to make them approximate the 
length of student exercises—from five hundred to twelve 
hundred words. I have also sought to give what the student 
can regard as attainable ideals. As he does not feel thus in 
the case of authors of the first rank, I have felt that he would 
get more encouragement from the work of men of smaller 
caliber, who, perhaps working under conditions of stress and 
strain not unlike his own, have produced writing creditable 
enough to win recognition from contemporary magazines 
and newspapers. 

To facilitate the use of the book, I have carefully classi- 
fied the material, making the exercises carry the student 
from simple to difficult tasks, while at the same time offering 
variety in the work. Under the scheme suggested—one 
that can be recommended as having proved successful in 
practice—the student has the beginning of writing made 
natural and easy by being called upon to write his personal 
experiences and observations. He then passes to more diffi- 
cult kinds involving the handling of ideas and the use of 
abstract thinking. Finally, towards the end of the course, 
he returns to his experiences and ideas and writes about 
them in the essay vein, making liveliness and entertainment 
the cardinal considerations. The arrangement of the book 
is, however, such that it can be used under a different scheme, 
according to what seems to suit a particular class. 

One of my greatest problems was the choice of material 
to be read as challenges to thinking, and, ultimately, to writ- 
ing. Disconnected articles were undesirable, because much 
better results are to be had from the cumulative thinking 
that follows reading a series of articles centering about a 
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common topic. But the question it was difficult to answer 
was, in which of the many inviting directions should I go in 
this attempt to enlarge the student’s experience through 
reading? The best solution I could find was the use of those 
matters the Freshman finds himself in the midst of—the 
problems and interests of college life. Accordingly, the 
selections given for reading are presented under the head- 
ings “Mastering the Writer’s Art,” “Transition from School 
to College,” “The Undergraduate and his Ways,” “The 
Spirit of Sport,” “What Type of Education is Most Worth 
While2” and “The Conduct of Life.” Such material, if not 
justified on other grounds, will at least have the merit of 
helping students to consider, and write intelligently and 
sincerely about, what is familiar and within the range of 
their present interests. 

Such are the purposes and main feature of the book. 
Of matters of less importance a few things should be said. 
Here and there in the selections are infelicities and perhaps 
even downright errors. Such slips have not been commented 
upon, because it is good training for the student to find such 
things and discuss them in the class. I have made almost 
no attempt to annotate allusions and unfamiliar words. The 
student is expected to meet such emergencies with the aid 
of his dictionary and similar reference books. Sometimes 
I have made slight abridgments or adaptations, when such 
treatment would make a selection serve my purpose better. 
I have considered such editing legitimate provided I did no 
violence to the author’s thought or style. I am grateful 
to various publishers and authors for permission to use 
copyrighted material. Proper acknowledgement of these 
favors has been made in my footnotes. 

M. G. F. 
RoswEti, New Mexico 
JuNE, 1926. 
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WRITING CRAFTSMANSHIP 


PART I 


MODELS: INCIDENTS AND PERSONAL - 
EXPERIENCES 


NEW SURROUNDINGS 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF CORNELL! 
Hendrik Van Loon 


This story begins at the beginning, which was a very warm 
day of a very warm month of July of the year 1902 A. V. N. 
I had come to America three days before, for no particular 
reason except that I wanted to go somewhere and America 
seemed a handier place to go to than Australia or Asia. 
Africa was out of the running just then because a wicked 
tribe of Dutch farmers had forced a war upon the un- 
prepared and defenseless British Empire and people with a 
name and figure as hopelessly Dutch as mine would not 
have been welcomed at Cape Town. And so I went to 
America. But what I was to do there I really did not 
know. 

Behold, therefore, a no doubt very disagreeable young 
man with strong convictions upon a dozen subjects of which 
he knew nothing, and stronger prejudices upon three dozen 
others of which he knew less, landing at his ancestral port 
of Hoboken and going to an unknown destination with the 
enthusiasm of a parcel post package being dispatched from 


1Fyom an article in the Smart Set. Reprinted by permissiou. 
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Xenia to Springfield, Ohio. But Providence watched over 
his fate. I happened to have an uncle who had married an 
American lady of strange charm, who actually did not de- 
serve to have fallen amid the Philistines of a small Dutch 
city. She happened to know a man who had been in the 
Hague as historical advisor to the commission which was 
to discover who was right and who was wrong in the absurd 
brawl between the late President Cleveland and the late 
Lord Salisbury (to think that that was actually the name 
of a man once upon a time and not of a cigarette!) con- 
cerning the United States and Venezuela. By advice of this 
unknown friend, I was to spend a few years in an American 
college that I might learn the current language and the 
equally current manners and customs of the strange new 
country. 

And so on this very hot day of the very hot month of 
July of the year 1902 A. V. N. I rode for several hours 
across many mountains (I had seen better ones in Europe, 
I thought, although I soon learned not to give expression to 
such unpatriotic sentiments), and late that afternoon I 
reached the town of Ithaca, Tompkins sp Naey 
Uinss A. 

There I was met by a man who would never forgive me 
if I put his name in bold black type and stated that for 
sheer unselfish devotion to the happiness of others, for 
chivalry of purpose and nobility of soul, he might have wan- 
dered this earth a worthy companion of St. Francis. Nor 
is it necessary. All good Cornellians know who I meant as 
socn as I uttered the word unselfishness. And then, totally 
ignorant of the lay of the land and the darkness of the 
night, I was taken to the top of a steep hill and I had my 
first view of Cornell. 

High above us a myriad of stars shone with a brilliancy 
the like of which I had never seen in the water-soaked 
heavens of the Low Countries. It must have been during the 
summer school (I never was able to reconstruct the scene 
in the daytime) and many windows were lighted. Some- 
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where there was music. Whether it was good music or bad 
music I do not know. Nor does it matter. Upon such occa- 
sions all music is good. 

The Library was still open. This I remember, because I 
was accustomed to the dignified gloom of the European libra- 
ries and I liked the sight of the cheerful fellows tripping in 
and out past the memorial tablets where the famous feud of 
Cornell’s early middle ages stands engraved upon the dark 
slab of granite. It was an intimate picture of pleasant and 
gay and well-mannered people who apparently had gathered 
upon this spot to study and make life more agreeable for 
each other amid surroundings of very great charm and 
beauty. 

This impression was strengthened next morning. I was 
taken to the lake, and there, from the distance, I beheld the 
high hill with its many towers—the roofs of the buildings. 
And when the hour struck there were carried to us the tinkly 
little notes of that strange little tune which becomes so much 
a part of a Cornellian’s mind that he will suddenly hear it 
in Moscow or Peking when the jingling of a falling spoon 
starts a corresponding reverberation in that deep cavern of 
his mind where lie buried his dearest recollections. 

Then came the afternoon and a short visit to the treas- 
ures of the Library—which in the brutal light of day looked 
less idealistic and a little more like a good modern jail—and 
there, amid the treasures of those three collections that have 
made Cornell famous wherever scholars gather together to 
partake of food and thought, I was suddenly struck with a 
sharp vision of the past and the present. 

Four days earlier, sailing up the harbor of New York, 
someone had remarked: ‘There stands the greatest Renais- 
sance city of the modern world!” I found a corresponding 
formula for Cornell. “Here, by the shade of Abelard, 
stands the greatest medieval college of America!” And I 
thought of Fulda and Hildesheim and the many mid-Euro- 
pean cloister schools built at an even earlier age in the wil- 
derness that the savage Teutons might learn the useful art 
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of reading and writing. And if at that moment the Carolus 
himself had come riding by on his mighty horse, I should not 
have been surprised to see him discuss the noble game 
of Arabic chess with the faithful Eginhard, his friend, 
although his son-in-law. 

But when I spoke of this that same evening, I did not 
manage to make my meaning entirely clear. 

“Wait until you know us a little better,” said my com- 
panion while carving his name in the center table of the 
Dutch kitchen (it was a novelty in those days). “Wait 
until you know us a little better. Then you will understand 
that there is nothing medieval about us, but that we are 
keeping ahead of the rest of the Eastern colleges and soon 
will beat them. Let me show you the new engineering build- 
ing tomorrow and the new grounds for the agricultural 
school. Nothing medieval about those.” As indeed there was 
- not, 


FROM A FRESHMAN’S DIARY 2 
Charles Macomb Flandrau 


We registered on Wednesday morning—Freshmen have 
to register the day before college really opens—and I con- 
fess I was a little disappointed at the informal way such 
an important act of one’s life is done. In the first place, 
as you can drop in any time between nine A. M. and one 
P. M., you don’t see the whole class together. Then the 
room we registered in might have been in the High School 
at home. I don’t know what I expected exactly, but it cer- 
tainly wasn’t a bare, square room, a desk on a low plat- 
form, some plaster casts, and a lot of plain wooden chairs 
arranged in rows on an inclined plane. 

A dissatisfied-looking little man with a red necktie sat 
reading a newspaper at the desk when I went in, and near 
him—reading a book—was a younger fellow who looked as 


*From The Diary of a Freshman. Copyright by The Curti ishi 
Company. Reprinted by permission. i ry See Soak ae 
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if he might be a student. There were piles of registration 
cards on the desk, and after I had stood there a moment, 
not knowing what to do, the little man looked up absently 
from his paper, handed me some cards with a feeble sort of 
gesture, and murmured in a melancholy, slightly trembling, 
and very sarcastic voice, 

. . . This gentleman is come to me 


With commendation from great potentates, 
And here he means to spend his time awhile. 


Then he yawned, and took up the paper again. The young 
man, without apparently thinking this remark in the least 
odd, closed his book on his thumb so as not to lose the 
place, and gave me another card, saying in a perfectly busi- 
nesslike voice, 

“Please fill out this one, too.” 

I sat down at a bench to write, and just then five or six 
other fellows came in. One of them was the good-looking 
chap (with the pretty mother) who rooms in the same house 
with me. I hadn’t seen him since the day I signed my lease. 
I listened to hear if the little man at the desk would spring 
anything weird on them; but as they went right up to him, 
and took cards as if they knew all about it, and retreated 
to the back of the room, he didn’t have time. They talked 
and laughed a good deal, and once they got into a scufile, 
but the instructors didn’t even glance up. I finished an- 
swering the questions on my cards, and was reading them 
over, when one of the fellows behind me said, 

“T’ll ask him—we live in the same house”; and the hand- 
some one came and sat down beside me. There was some- 
thing they didn’t understand in making out the cards, and 
the first thing I knew, they were all gathered around me ex- 
amining mine. I felt quite important. But the next minute 
I felt equally cheap. 

The cards that had been given us by the young man with 
the book had to be filled out with one’s name and address 
and religion. When the good-looking one (whose name 
I’ve since found is Berrisford) came to it, he began to 
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giggle, and after he had written on it he showed it to the 
man next to him, who burst out laughing, and passed it on to 
the others. They all laughed as soon as they saw it, and 
I was just about to hold out my hand to take it, when the 
young instructor closed his book, and said in a rather tired, 
dry tone, 

“By the way, unless you actually happen to be Buddhists 
or Hindus or Mohammedans, or followers of Confucius, 
kindly refrain from saying so on the card; only four men 
have indulged in that particular jest this morning, which, 
in comparison with former years, is really very few. I 
begin to feel encouraged; pray don’t depress me.” 

I don’t know what Berrisford had written, but he got 
very red while the instructor was speaking, and crumpled 
the card into a little lump which he afterwards slipped into 
his pocket. The others pretended to be deeply absorbed in 
their writing just then; but one of them snorted hysterically. 

If anything like that had happened to me, I think I should 
have expired with mortification; but Berrisford after a 
minute or two didn’t seem to mind it at all. I almost think 
it encouraged him to do something even more idiotic. 

There are two large, fine statues standing in the front 
corners of the room. One of them is a Greek athlete in the 
act of hurling something not unlike a pancake, and is called, 
I believe, The Discus Thrower. (We have a little one in 
the library at home.) The other is a venerable old man in 
flowing robes—probably Homer or Sophocles or some such 
person. Well, we had all gone up to the desk with our cards. 
Berrisford was first, and just as he got there he stopped 
(without giving his cards to the little man who reached out 
for them), and looked inquiringly from statue to statue. 
Berrisford has a beautiful, silly face with big, innocent 
eyes, and when he talks his manner is graceful—almost 
timid; you can’t help liking it. I could see that he impressed 
the instructors just the way he did mamma and me the day 
we saw him with his mother. He looked at the statues a 
moment, and then said to the little man, 
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“Would you mind telling me, please, which of these gen- 
tlemen is the President of the college?” 

His voice was so deferential, and there was something so 
eager and earnest and pure in his expression, I really be- 
lieve that for a moment the instructor thought he was just 
a nice fool, and was on the point of kindly explaining what 
the statues represented. He didn’t, though, for one of the 
fellows in the background tittered and ran out of the room, 
and the little man leaned back in his chair, examined Ber- 
risford very deliberately, and then remarked in his queer, 
sarcastic way, 

“Sir, thy wit is as quick as the greyhound’s mouth; 
but it speeds too fast—’twill tire? ” 

As soon as we got outside, Berrisford said, 

“What a disappointing little creature! I had an idea he 
would be very angry, and he wasn’t at all.” 

“Did you want him to be angry?” I asked, rather sur- 
prised. 

“Why, yes, of course,” he answered. “Tt’s so interesting 
to watch them; there are so many different ways of losing 
a temper. Sea-captains are the most satisfactory, I think. 
I discovered that last spring on my way to Europe. I go up 
to them when they’re very busy—just getting out of a har- 
bor or something—and exclaim, ‘Oh, I say, Captain—shall 
I steer?? You can’t imagine how furious it makes them.” 


1 said I thought I could, and we parted. 


AN OXONIAN WRITES OF HIS COLLEGE * 
Thomas Hughes 


Sr. AmBroseE, OxForD, 
Fepsruary, 184—. 
My pear GEoRDIE: 
According to promise, I write to tell you how I get on 
up here, and what sort of a place Oxford is. Of course, I 


1From Tom Brown at Oxford. 
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don’t know much about it yet, having been only up some two 
weeks; but you shall have my first impressions. 

Well, first and foremost, it’s an awfully idle place; at 
any rate, for us freshmen. Fancy now. I am in twelve 
lectures a week of an hour each—Greek Testament, first 
book of Herodotus, second neid, and first book of Euclid! 
There’s a treat! Two hours a day; all over by twelve, or 
one at latest; and no extra work at all, in the shape of 
copies of verses, themes, or other exercises. 

I think sometimes I’m back in the lower fifth; for we 
don’t get through more than we used to do there; and if 
you were to hear the men construe, it would make your hair 
stand on end. Where on earth can they have come from? 
unless they blunder on purpose, as I often think. Of course, 
I never look at a lecture before I go in, I know it all nearly 
by heart, so it would be sheer waste of time. I hope I shall 
take to reading something or other by myself; but you 
know I never was much of a hand at sapping, and, for the 
present, the light work suits me well enough, for there’s 
plenty to see and learn about in this place. 

We keep very gentlemanly hours. Chapel every morn- 
ing at eight, and evening at seven. You must attend once 
a day, and twice on Sundays—at least, that’s the rule of 
our college—and be in gates by twelve o’clock at night. 
Besides which, if you’re a decently steady fellow, you ought 
to dine in hall perhaps four days a week.’ Hall is at five 
o’clock. And now you have the sum total. All the rest 
of your time you may just do what you like with. 

So much for our work and hours. Now for the place. 
Well, it’s a grand old place, certainly; and I dare say, if a 
fellow goes straight in it, and gets creditably through his 
three years, he may end by loving it as much as we do the 
old schoolhouse and quadrangle at Rugby. Our college 
is a fair specimen: a venerable old front of crumbling stone 
fronting the street, into which two or three other colleges 
look also. Over the gateway is a large room, where the 
college examinations go on, when there are any; and, as 
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you enter, you pass the porter’s lodge, where resides our 
janitor, a bustling little man, with a pot-belly, whose busi- 
ness it is to put down the time at which the men come in 
at night, and to keep all discommonsed tradesmen, stray 
dogs, and bad characters generally, out of the college. 

The large quadrangle into which you come first, is big- 
ger than ours at Rugby, and a much more solemn and 
sleepy sort of a place, with its gables and old mullioned 
windows. One side is occupied by the hall and chapel; 
the principal’s house takes up half another side; and the 
rest is divided into staircases, on each of which are six or 
eight sets of rooms, inhabited by us undergraduates, with 
here and there a tutor or fellow dropped down amongst 
us (in the first-floor rooms, of course), not exactly to keep 
order, but to act as a sort of ballast. This quadrangle is 
the show part of the college, and is generally respectable 
and quiet, which is a good deal more than can be said for 
the inner quadrangle, which you get at through a passage 
leading out of the other. The rooms ain’t half so large or 
good in the inner quad; and here’s where all we freshmen 
live, besides a lot of the older undergraduates who don’t 
care to change their rooms. Only one tutor has rooms here; 
and I should think, if he’s a reading man, it won’t be long 
before he clears out; for all sorts of high jinks go on on the 
grass plot, and the row on the staircases is often as bad, 
and not half so respectable, as it used to be in the middle 
passage in the last week of the half-year. 

My rooms are what they call garrets, right up in the 
roof, with a commanding view of college tiles and chimney- 
pots, and of houses at the back. No end of cats, both col- 
lege Toms and strangers, haunt the neighborhood, and I 
am rapidly learning cat-talking from them; but T’m not 
going to stand it—I don’t want to know cat-talk. The 
college Toms are protected by the statutes, I believe; but 
I’m going to buy an air-gun for the benefit of the strangers. 
My rooms are pleasant enough, at the top of the kitchen 
staircase, and separated from all mankind by a great, iron- 
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clamped, outer door, my oak, which I sport when I go out 
or want to be quiet; sitting-room eighteen by twelve, bed- 
room twelve by eight, and a little cupboard for the scout. 

Ah, Geordie, the scout is an institution! Fancy me waited 
upon and valeted by a stout party in black, of quiet, gen- 
tlemanly manners, like the benevolent father in a comedy. 
He takes the deepest interest in all my possessions and pro- 
ceedings, and is evidently used to good society, to judge 
by the amount of crockery and glass, wines, liquors, and 
grocery, which he thinks indispensable for my due estab- 
lishment. He has also been good enough to recommend to 
me many tradesmen who are ready to supply these articles 
in any quantities; each of whom has been here already a 
dozen times, cap in hand, and vowing that it is quite imma- 
terial when I pay—which is very kind of them; but, with 
the highest respect for friend Perkins (my scout) and his 
obliging friends, I shall make some inquiries before “letting 
in” with any of them. He waits on me in hall, where we 
go in full fig of cap and gown at five, and get very good 
dinners, and cheap enough. It is rather a fine old room, 
with a good, arched, black-oak ceiling and high panelling, 
hung round with pictures of old swells, bishops and lords 
chiefly, who have endowed the college in some way, or at 
least have fed here in times gone by, and for whom, “czter- 
isque benefactoribus nostris,” we daily give thanks in a 
long Latin grace, which one of the undergraduates (I think 
it must be) goes and rattles out at the end of the high table, 
and then comes down again from the dais to his own place. 
No one feeds at the high table except the dons and the 
gentlemen commoners, who are undergraduates in velvet 
caps and silk gowns. Why they wear these instead of cloth 
and serge I haven’t yet made out—I believe it is because 
they pay double fees; but they seem uncommonly wretched 
up at the high table, and I should think would sooner pay 
double to come to the other end of the hall. 

The chapel is a quaint little place, about the size of the 
chancel of Lutterworth Church. It just holds us all com- 
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fortably. The attendance is regular enough, but I don’t 
think the men care about it a bit in general. Several I 
ean see bring in Euclids, and other lecture books, and the 
service is gone through at a great pace. I couldn’t think 
at first why some of the men seemed so uncomfortable and 
stiff about the legs at the morning service, but I find that 
they are the hunting set, and come in with pea-coats over 
their pinks, and trousers over their leather breeches and 
top-boots; which accounts for it. There are a few others 
who seem very devout, and bow a good deal, and turn 
toward the altar at different parts of the service. These 
are of the Oxford High-church school, I believe; but I shall 
soon find out more about them. On the whole, I feel less 
at home at present, I am sorry to say, in the chapel, than 
anywhere else. 

I was very nearly forgetting a great institution of the 
college, which is the buttery-hatch, just opposite the hall 
door. Here abides the fat old butler (all the servants at 
St. Ambrose’s are portly), and serves out limited bread, 
butter, and cheese, and unlimited beer brewed by himself, 
for an hour in the morning, at noon, and again at supper 
time. Your scout always fetches you a pint or so on each 
occasion, in case you should want it, and if you don’t, it 
falls to him; but I can’t say that my fellow gets much, for 
I am naturally a thirsty soul, and cannot often resist the 
malt myself, coming up, as it does, fresh and cool, in one 
of the silver tankards, of which we seem to have an endless 
supply. 

I spent a day or two in the first week, before I got shaken 
down into my place here, in going round and seeing the other 
colleges, and finding out what great men had been at each 
(one got a taste for that sort of work from the doctor, and 

I’d nothing else to do). Well, I never was more interested: 
fancy ferreting out Wycliffe, the Black Prince, our friend 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Pym, Hampden, Laud, Ireton, Butler, 
and Addison, in one afternoon. I walked about two inches 
taller in my trencher cap after it. Perhaps I may be going 
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to make dear friends with some fellow who will change the 
history of England. Why shouldn’t I? There must have 
been freshmen once who were chums of Wycliffe of Queens, or 
Raleigh of Oriel. I mooned up and down the High-street, 
staring at all the young faces in caps, and wondering which 
of them would turn out great generals, or statesmen, or 
poets. Some of them will, of course, for there must be a 
dozen at least, I should think, in every generation of under- 
graduates, who will have a good deal to say to the ruling 
and guiding of the British nation before they die. 

But, after all, the river is the feature of Oxford, to my 
mind; a glorious stream, not five minutes’ walk from the 
colleges, broad enough in most places for three boats to 
row abreast. I expect I shall take to boating furiously: 
I have been down the river three or four times already with 
some other freshmen, and it is glorious exercise; that I can 
see, though we bungle and cut crabs desperately at present. 

Here’s a long yarn I’m spinning for you; and I dare 
say after all you'll say it tells you nothing, and you’d rather 
have twenty lines about the men, and what they’re think- 
ing about, and the meaning and inner life of the place, and 
all that. Patience, patience! I don’t know anything about 
it myself yet, and have only had time to look at the shell, 
which is a very handsome and stately affair; you shall have 
the kernel, if I ever get at it, in due time. 

And now write me a long letter directly, and tell me 
about the doctor, and who are in the sixth, and how the 
house goes on, and what sort of an eleven there’ll be, and 
what you are all doing and thinking about. Come up here 
and try for a scholarship; I’ll take you in and show you the 
lions. Remember me to all old friends—Ever yours affec- 
tionately, Tp. 


COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 


At the outset of your practice in composition, you should 
realize the importance of writing about subjects that have reality 
for you. Do not be dismayed if this leads you to write about 
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the common, everyday things. You probably will be inclined to 
think your experiences commonplace and your ideas and feelings 
of no interest. But such a view is likely to be mistaken. What 
is ordinary and perhaps insignificant to you may be of interest 
to others, and even the commonplace can be made interesting by 
proper handling. Do not, then, hesitate to choose, at least for 
your first efforts, material with which you are familiar. Look at 
people and things; think about them; and having looked and 
thought about them, you should never be at a loss for subjects 
on which to practice writing. 

The best topics will be incidents and experiences that have 
happened recently, but if such material fails, you may use events 
out of the remoter past, which made a vivid and lasting im- 
pression. In the first part of this book, you will encounter a 
variety of selections in which the writers have striven to do 
what you have just been advised to attempt. Take from them 
such hints as to subject-matter and methods of treatment as you 
can profitably transfer to your own work. Do not imitate slav- 
ishly. Remember that one great secret of success in this sort of 
writing is to present experiences in an individual way. Your first 
days at college ought to yield an abundance of excellent material. 
The selections in the group entitled “New Surroundings” will 
show you how others have written entertainingly about matters 
connected with their daily life as students. 

1. In “My First Impressions of Cornell,’ Van Loon presents 
his material under the following heads: 

I. Why I came to an American college; II. My arrival at Cor- 
nell; III. A view of the University at night; IV. Some further 
impressions gained on the next day; V. An unsuccessful attempt 
to convey to a companion my general reaction to the University. 

Point out the paragraphs covered by each of these headings. 
Mention additional incidents or impressions that the writer might 
have included but has omitted. Has he discarded obvious details 
and concentrated on the more significant? 

2. In the selection entitled “From a Freshman’s Diary”, a 
single incident relative to the formalities of entering college has 
been made the topic. Into how many sections or stages has the 
material been divided? Observe how by an abundance of vivid 
and appropriate details the writer has carefully worked up the 
interest in the situation. 

You will perhaps wonder at the informality and looseness of 
the sentences. This comes about from the writer’s attempt to 
reproduce rather faithfully the way in which an ordinary student 
would express himself in his diary. You can counteract any 
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harm to your own sentences by detecting those that are perhaps 
over-loosely written, and rewriting them more compactly. 

But contact with the informality of this piece may do you a 
useful service at the beginning of college composition work. You 
may be so dominated by the previous study of rules for clearness, 
correctness, and conciseness, that your writing has lost all sem- 
blance of being spirited and racy, and has become flaccid, tame, 
unenergetic. 

The best cure for this trouble will be to write for a time in a 
way that closely resembles your talk. Give over for awhile your 
worries about clearness and correctness, and seek naturalness 
and readableness. Try writing as you speak, even though you 
speak somewhat badly. By doing so, you will rid your work of 
the assumption of an unreal dignity which is probably making it 
tame and stiff. When you have shaken yourself loose from these 
drawbacks, you can turn your attention to the education of your 
taste and judgment and at the same time amend the flaws, strains, 
and warpings. 

3. In the letter about St. Ambrose’s College, Thomas Hughes 
has represented Tom Brown as dealing with the following topics: 

I. Opening of the letter (announcing general subject) ; II. Im- 
pressions of student life and work as contrasted with that of 
preparatory school; III. The routine of the college; IV. The 
buildings (their architecture and uses); V. My own rooms; VI. 
My scout; VII. Chapel; VIII. The buttery-hatch; IX. My sense 
of the opportunities for worth-while contacts; X. The river and 
its promise of pleasure; XI. Why the inner life of the college 
has not been discussed; XII. Close of the letter. 

Show how the writer evidently realizes that he is writing to 
some one with a definite personal attitude toward him, whose 
point of view he knows well. Discover indications that he is all 
the way through keeping this reader in mind, and touching upon 
only things that he would like to hear about. Note that the 
expression is not mechanical, but vivid and picturesque, resem- 
bling the easy style of talk. Discuss whether the material about 


chapel is well placed. Notice the ease with which the letter 
passes from one topic to another. 


ASSIGNMENT 


From your own experiences at the first of the college year, 
select the incident or the problem that has so far interested you 
most, and write about it. Adopt the letter form if it will help 


you more readily to keep a reader in mind and to write much 
as you might talk to him. 
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Suggested topics are: (1) An Incident of My First Day at 
College; (2) My First Impression of........ College; (3) My 
First Questions on Arriving at .......... ; (4) Finding a Room; 
(5) Trials and Perplexities of Registration; (6) Early Tastes of 
Fraternity House Life; (7) The Courses I Have Registered 
For; (8) Acquaintances I Have Made; (9) A Freshman’s Book 
Buying; (10) How I Found My Roommate; (11) How I Avoid 
Distractions in Studying; (12) A Freshman Blunder; (13) My 
Room as I First Saw It; (14) Instructors I Have Met. 


EXCITING MOMENTS 


A RIDE ON AN AVALANCHE 1 
John Tyndall 


We at length reached the point at which it was necessary 
to quit our morning’s track, and immediately afterwards got 
upon some steep rocks which were rendered slippery here 
and there by the water which trickled over them. To our 
right was a broad couloir, which was once filled with snow, 
but this had been melted and refrozen, so as to expose a 
sloping wall of ice. We were all tied together at this time 
in the following order: Jenni led, I came next, then my 
friend H., our intrepid mountaineer, then his friend L., 
and last of all the guide, Walter. L. had had but little 
experience of the higher Alps, and was placed in front of 
Walter, so that any false step on his part might be. in- 
stantly checked. 

After descending the rocks for a time, Jenni turned and 
asked me whether I thought it better to adhere to them, 
or to try the ice-slope to our right. I pronounced in favor 
of the rocks; but he seemed to misunderstand me, and 
turned towards the couloir. I stopped him before he 
reached it, and said, “Jenni, you know where you are go- 
ing, the slope is pure ice?” He replied, “I know it, but the 
ice is quite bare for a few yards only. Across this exposed 
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portion I will cut steps, and then the snow which covers 
the ice will give us footing.” He cut the steps, reached 
the snow, and descended carefully along it—all following 
him, apparently in good order. After a little time he 
stopped, turned, and looked upward at the last three men. 
He said something about keeping carefully to the tracks, 
adding that a false step might detach an avalanche. 

The word was scarcely uttered when I heard the sound 
of a fall behind me, then a rush, and in the twinkling of an 
eye my two friends and their guide—all apparently en- 
tangled together, whirled past me. I suddenly planted my- 
self to resist their shock, but in an instant I was in their 
wake, for their impetus was irresistible. A moment after- 
wards Jenni was whirled away, and thus all of us found 
ourselves riding downwards with uncontrollable speed on the 
back of an avalanche which a single slip had originated. 

When thrown back by the jerk of the rope, I turned 
promptly on my face and drove my baton through the mov- 
ing snow, seeking to anchor it in the ice underneath. I 
had held it firmly thus for a few seconds, when I came 
into collision with some obstacle, and was rudely tossed 
through the air, Jenni at the same time being shot down 
upon me. Both of us here lost our batons. We had, in 
fact, been carried over a crevasse, and had hit its lower 
edge, our great velocity causing us to be pitched beyond it. 

I was quite bewildered for a moment, but immediately 
righted myself, and could see those in front of me half 
buried in the snow, and jolted from side to side by the 
ruts, among which they were passing. Suddenly I saw 
them tumbled over by a lurch of the avalanche, and immedi- 
ately afterwards found myself imitating their motion. This 
was caused by a second crevasse. Jenni knew of its ex- 
istence, and plunged right into it—a brave and manful 
action, but for the time unavailing. He was over thirteen 
stone in weight, and he thought that by jumping into the 
chasm a strain might be put upon the rope sufficient to 
check the motion. He was, however, violently jerked out of 
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the fissure, and almost squeezed to death by the pressure 
of the rope. 

A long slope was before us, which led directly downwards 
to a brow where the glacier suddenly fell in a declivity of 
ice. At the base of this declivity the glacier was cut by 
a series of profound chasms; and towards these we were 
rapidly borne. The three foremost men rode upon the fore- 
head of the avalanche, and were at times almost wholly im- 
mersed in the snow; but the moving layer was thinner behind, 
and Jenni rose incessantly, and with desperate energy drove 
his feet into the firmer substance underneath. His voice 
shouting, “Halt, Herr Jesus, halt!” was the only one heard 
during the descent. 

A kind of condensed memory, such as that described by 
people who have narrowly escaped drowning, took possession 
of me; and J thought and reasoned with preternatural clear- 
ness as I rushed along. Our start, however, was too sud- 
den, and the excitement too great to permit of the develop- 
ment of terror. The slope at one place became less steep, 
the speed visibly slackened, and we thought we were coming 
to rest; the avalanche, however, crossed the brow which 
terminated this gentler slope, and regained its motion. 

Here H. drew his arm round his friend, all hope for 
the time being extinguished, while I grasped my belt and 
struggled for an instant to detach myself. Finding this 
difficult, I resumed the pull upon the rope. My share in 
the work was, I fear, infinitesimal; but Jenni’s powerful 
strain made itself felt at last. Aided probably by a slight 
change of inclination, he brought the whole to rest within 
a short distance of the chasm, over which, had we preserved 
our speed, a few seconds would have carried us. 

None of us suffered serious damage. H. emerged from 
the snow with his forehead bleeding; but the wound was 
superficial. Jenni had a bit of flesh removed from his hand 
by collision against a stone; the pressure of the rope had 
left black welts on my arms; and we all experienced a ting- 
ling sensation over the hands, like that produced by in- 
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cipient frostbite, which continued for several days. I 
found a portion of my watch-chain hanging round my neck, 
another portion in my pocket, the watch itself gone. 


GETTING: THESDOCTOR 
Hamlin Garland 


One night as I lay buried in deep sleep close to the garret 
eaves I heard my mother call me—and something in her voice 
pierced me, roused me. A poignant note of alarm was 
in it. 

“Hamlin,” she called, “get up—at once. You must go 
for the doctor. Your father is very sick. Hurry!” 

I sprang from my bed, dizzy with sleep, yet understand- 
ing her appeal. “I hear you, I am coming,” I called down 
to her as I started to dress. 

“Call Hattie. I need her too.” 

The rain was pattering on the roof, and as I dressed I 
had a disturbing vision of the long cold ride which lay be- 
fore me. I hoped the case was not so bad as mother thought. 
With limbs still numb and weak I stumbled down the stairs 
to the sitting room where a faint light shone. 

Mother met me with a white, strained face. “Your father 
is suffering terribly. Go for the doctor at once.” 

I could hear the sufferer groan even as I moved about 
the kitchen, putting on my coat and lighting the lantern. 
It was about one o’clock of the morning, and the wind was 
cold as I picked my way through the mud to the barn. 
The thought of the long miles to town made me shiver but 
as the son of a soldier I could not falter in my duty. 

In their warm stalls the horses were resting in dreamful 
doze. Dan and Dick, the big plow team, stood near the 
door, Jule and Dolly came next. Wild Frank, a fleet but 
treacherous Morgan, stood fifth and for a moment I con- 


*From A Son of the Middle Border, Copyright by Macmillan Com- 
pany. Reprinted by permission, 
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sidered taking him. He was strong and of wonderful stay- 
ing powers but so savage and unreliable that I dared not 
risk an accident. I passed on to bay Kittie whose bright 
eyes seemed to inquire, “What is the matter?” 

Flinging the blanket over her and smoothing it care- 
fully, I tossed the light saddle to her back and cinched it 
tight, so tight that she grunted. “I can’t take any chances 
of a spill,” I explained to her, and she accepted the bit 
willingly. She was always ready for action and fully de- 
pendable. 

Blowing out my lantern I hung it on a peg, led Kit from 
her stall out into the night, and swung to the saddle. She 
made off with a spattering rush through the yard, out 
into the road. It was as dark as pitch but I was fully 
awake now. The dash of the rain in my face had cleared my 
brain but I trusted to the keener senses of the mare to find 
the road which showed only in the strips of water which 
filled the wagon tracks. 

We made way slowly for a few minutes until my eyes 
expanded to take in the faint lines of light along the lane. 
The road at last became a river of ink running between faint 
gray banks of sward, and my heart rose in confidence. I 
took on dignity. I was a courier riding through the night 
to save a city, a messenger on whose courage and skill 
thousands of lives depended. 

“Get out o’ this!” I shouted to Kit, and she leaped away 
like a wolf, at a tearing gallop. 

She knew her rider. We had herded the cattle many days 
on the prairie, and in races with the wild colts I had tested 
her speed. Snorting with vigor at every leap she seemed 
to say, “My heart is brave, my limbs are strong. Call 
on me.” 

Out of the darkness John Martin’s Carlo barked. A half- 
mile had passed. Old Marsh’s fox hound clamored next. 
Two miles were gone. From here the road ran diagonally 
across the prairie, a velvet-black band on the dim sod. The 
ground was firmer but there were swales full of water. 
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Through these Kittie dashed with unhesitating confidence, 
the water flying from her drumming hooves. Once she 
went to her knees and almost unseated me, but I regained 
my saddle and shouted, “Go on, Kit.” 

The fourth mile was in the mud, but the fifth brought 
us to the village turnpike and the mare was as glad of it 
as I. Her breath was labored now. She snorted no more 
in exultation and confident strength. She began to won- 
der—to doubt, and I, who knew her ways as well as I knew 
those of a human being, realized that she was beginning 
to flag. The mud had begun to tell on her, 

It hurt me to urge her on, but the memory of my 
mother’s agonized face and the sound of my father’s groan 
of pain steeled my heart. I set lash to her side and so kept 
her to her highest speed. 

At last a gleam of light! Someone in the village was 
awake. I passed another lighted window. Then the green 
and red lamps of the drug store cheered me with their prom- 
ise of aid, for the doctor lived next door. There too a 
dim ray shone. 

Slipping from my weary horse I tied her to the rail and 
hurried up the walk toward the doctor’s bell. I remember 
just where the knob rested. Twice I pulled sharply, 
strongly, putting into it some part of the anxiety and im- 
patience I felt. I could hear its imperative jingle as it 
died away in the silent house. 

At last the door opened and the doctor, a big blonde 
handsome man in a long night gown, confronted me with 
impassive face. “What is it, my boy?” he asked kindly. 

As I told him he looked down at my water-soaked form 
and wild-eyed countenance with gentle patience. Then he 
peered out over my head into the dismal night. He was a 
man of resolution but he hesitated for a moment. “Your 
father is suffering sharply, is he?” 

“Yes, sir. I could hear him groan.—Please hurry.” 

He mused a moment. “He is a soldier. He would not 
complain of a little thing—TI will come.” 
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Turning in relief, I ran down the walk and climbed upon 
my shivering mare. She wheeled sharply, eager to be off 
on her homeward way. Her spirit was not broken, but she 
was content to take a slower pace. She seemed to know 
that our errand was accomplished and that the warm shelter 
of the stall was to be her reward. 

Holding her down to a slow trot I turned often to see 
if I could detect the lights of the doctor’s buggy which 
was a familiar sight on our road. I had heard that he 
kept one of his teams harnessed ready for calls like this, 
and I confidently expected him to overtake me. “It’s a ter- 
rible night to be out, but he said he would come,” I repeated 
as I rode. 

At last the lights of a carriage, lazily rocking, came into 
view and pulling Kit to a walk I twisted in my saddle, 
ready to shout with admiration of the speed of his team. 
“He's driving the ‘Clay-banks,’” I called in great excite- 
ment. 

The Clay-banks were famous throughout the country as 
the doctor’s swiftest and wildest team, a span of bronchos 
whose savage spirits no journey could entirely subdue, a 
team he did not spare, a team that scorned petting and pity, 
bony, sinewy, big-headed. They never walked and had 
little care of mud or snow. 

They came rushing now with splashing feet and foaming, 
half-opened jaws, the big doctor, calm, iron-handed, master- 
ful, sitting in the swaying top of his light buggy, his feet 
against the dashboard, keeping his furious span in hand 
as easily as if they were a pair of Shetland ponies. The 
nigh horse was running, the off horse pacing, and the splat- 
ter of their fect, the slash of the wheels and the roaring of 
their heavy breathing, made my boyish heart leap. I 
could hardly repress a yell of delight. 

As I drew aside to let him pass the doctor called out with 
a mellow cheer, “Take your time, boy, take your time!” 

Before I could even think of an answer, he was gone and 
I was alone with Kit and the night. 
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My anxiety vanished with him. I had done all that 
humanly could be done, I had fetched the doctor. What- 
ever happened I was guiltless. I know also that in a few 
minutes a sweet relief would come to my tortured mother, 
and with full faith and loving confidence in the man of 
science, I jogged along homeward, wet to the bone but 
triumphant. 


MISADVENTURES WITH A CANOE? 
John C. Van Dyke 


My first dugout I got from an Indian for the reasonable 
sum of two dollars. It was only twelve feet in length and 
was guiltless of paint, rope, chain, or name. Naturally, I 
gave it an immediate coat of pale pink with red trimming, 
and at the bow, in brilliant orange, I lettered the name 
“Logan”. Having thus given vent to beauty and romance, 
I chained the canoe to a wild plum-tree near the water’s 
edge with the idea of allowing it to dry out. Two river- 
men chanced along that way in my absence, and, discover- 
ing that there were ripe plums on the tree, sat down in the 
shade, ate the plums, and unsympathetically pelted the wet 
canoe and “Logan” with the rejected skins. It was a sorry 
sight when I came upon it some hours later. I got out in 
my wrath and went after those rivermen, but the trail took 
to water, and I never caught up with them. Being greatly 
grieved over the wreck of my color scheme, I repainted the 
whole canoe a lead tone, probably in token of mourning. 
That chanced to be a very good hunting color, and much 
good hunting came to me in the revised dugout. 

And some perils also. The first one came in the early 
spring, with the Mississippi swollen a mile wide and run- 
ning swift with fields of jostling ice coming out of Lake 
Pepin. A boy friend and myself had been up in the Wis- 


*From The Open Spaces. Copyright by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Re- 
printed by permission. 
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consin bottoms shooting ducks and were returning home 
in the little dugout, feeling our way through the ice in 
crossing the river. About half-way over, a loon came fly- 
ing by the canoe. My companion caught up my heavy 
duck gun, and, before I could stop him, shot at the loon 
broadside from the canoe. The inevitable happened. The 
heavily loaded gun kicked him against the side of the 
canoe, and in a second it had rolled over and we were in 
the icy water. 

I remember it was very cold spring weather, and I was 
heavily dressed, wearing a buckskin coat, the pockets of 
which were loaded with ammunition. Im addition, I had on 
rubber wading-boots that came up and buckled around my 
waist. When I went in the water it seemed as though I 
could never stop myself from going down, so heavily was I 
weighted. When at last I turned under water and began 
to come up, it seemed many minutes before I reached the 
surface. Even then it was not the open surface, for I came 
up under a piece of ice. Horror seized me, for I feared 
that perhaps it was one of the huge half-acre floes, and 
that I would swim far under it instead of out from it. I 
opened my eyes to catch the direction of the lightest water 
and pushed on the floe with my hands and head. It gave 
way, being little larger than a barrel-head. 

I got to the dugout, where I found my companion lying 
across the upturned bottom. After some persuasion, he 
helped me right it and bail out some of the water, after 
which I swam to the stern, put my hands on either side and 
tried to lift myself through my hands into the canoe. I 
succeeded merely in sinking it into the water. I was too 
heavy in my wet clothes for so small a craft. We then 
tried to push it through the water, but the interference of 
ice gave us no encouragement. In half an hour we had 
grown very numb and had not gone fifty yards. Either 
shore was half a mile away, the water was very deep, very 
rapid, and oh, how cold! It then looked as though two boys 
were booked for Davy’s Locker. 
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No use to call. There was no one to hear, no one in 
sight, nothing human anywhere. We clung to the canoe for 
another half-hour, and then I noticed far down the river 
two black stick-like objects and from them proceeded some 
smoke. I knew it was a river-steamer working up through 
the ice to gain a prize for the first boat to open spring 
navigation through Lake Pepin. We waited some more, 
drifted a mile or more, froze some more. Then we began 
to yell. The north wind carried our voices. The captain 
on the hurricane deck heard us, and immediately after, we 
heard him coming into action with a volley of oaths at the 
deck-hands. A boat came down from the davits with a 
smash on the water that threatened its existence. They 
picked us up—two very cold and nearly collapsed boys— 
took us to the steamer, stowed us under the big boilers, 
where we got baked back to life, and finally launched us 
again in our canoe. I remember when I got home that my 
dear mother asked me if I had not thanked God for saving 
my life, to which, boy-like, I answered that I had not, but 
that I had thanked the steamboat captain. It was years 
before that remark ceased to be flung at me by the family. 

I learned by that early river adventure to tie my gun to 
the canoe in crossing deep water. I had lost an exception- 
ally good duck gun. It went to the bottom in forty feet 
of water, while the things we cared little about, the dead 
ducks, floated about us in pleasant mockery of our plight. 
Some other things also were learned, namely: to do no - 
shooting broadside from out a small canoe; not to fancy 
you can perform, heavily clad and in ice water, the same 
feats in climbing in and out of a canoe that you did in 
summer weather in your bare skin; not to be too sure of 
some one at hand to rescue you. 

But there were always new things to learn and new acci- 
dents to happen. Only a few months later that same com- 
panion, with obstinate perseverance in setting his gun- 
hammers down on the caps and then allowing the gun to 
rattle about in the bottom of the dugout, shot a hole through 
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the bow below the water-linc. We crept back into the 
stern, thus lifting the bow out of the water and in that 
way paddled back to shore. The canoe was patched up and 
a few weeks later came near drowning us under a raft. 
Then a half-breed cast a covetous eye upon it and paddled 
it away. It came back through some vigorous persuasion, 
and was duly chained to the plum-tree. After that it 
seemed to resign itself to service and ran on for several 
years without incident or accident. 


MAKING GOOD MY ESCAPE FROM 
BOARDING SCHOOL ? 


Thomas DeQuincey 


The morning came, which was to launch me into the 
world, and from which my whole succeeding life has, in 
many important points, taken its coloring. I lodged in the 
head-master’s house, and had been allowed, from my first 
entrance, the indulgence of a private room, which I used 
both as a sleeping room and as a study. At half after 
three I rose, and ‘gazed with deep emotion at the ancient 
towers of the collegiate church, “drest in earliest light”, 
and beginning to crimson with the radiant luster of a 
cloudless July morning. 

I dressed myself, took my hat and gloves, and lingered 
a little in the room. For the last year and a half this 
room had been my “pensive citadel”; here I had read and 
studied through all the hours of the night; and, though true 
it was, that for the latter part of this time I, who was 
framed for love and gentle affections, had lost my gaiety and 
happiness, during the strife and fever of contention with 
my guardian; yet, on the other hand, as‘a boy, passionately 
fond of books, and dedicated to intellectual pursuits, I 
could not fail to have enjoyed many happy hours in the 
midst of general dejection. 

1From Confessions of an English Opium-Hater, 
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I shed tears as I looked round on the chair, hearth, writ- 
ing-table, and other familiar objects, knowing too certainly, 
that I looked upon them for the last time. Whilst I write 
this, it is nineteen years ago; and yet, at this moment, 
I see distinctly as if it were yesterday, the lineaments and 
expressions of the object on which I fixed my parting gaze. 
It was a picture of a lovely lady, which hung over the 
mantelpiece; the eyes and mouth of which were so beauti- 
ful, and the whole countenance so radiant with benignity, 
and divine tranquillity, that I had a thousand times laid 
down my pen, or my book, to gather consolation from it, 
as a devotee from his patron saint. Whilst I was yet 
gazing upon it, the deep tones of the old church clock pro- 
claimed that it was six o’clock. I went up to the picture, 
kissed it, then gently walked out, and closed the door for- 
ever. 

So blended and intertwisted in this life are occasions of 
laughter and of tears that I cannot yet recall without smil- 
ing an incident which occurred at that time, and which had 
nearly put a stop to the immediate execution of my plan. 
I had a trunk of immense weight ; for, besides my clothes, it 
contained nearly all my library. The difficulty was to 
get this removed to a carrier’s, my room being at an aerial 
elevation in the house; and (what was worse) the staircase 
which communicated with this angle of the building was ac- 
cessible only by a gallery, which passed the head-master’s 
chamber-door. 

I was a favorite with all the servants; and, knowing that 
any of them would screen me, and act confidentially, I com- 
municated my embarrassment to a groom of the head-mas- 
ter’s. The groom declared his readiness to do anything 
I wished; and, when the time arrived, went upstairs to bring 
the trunk down. This I feared was beyond the strength 
of any one man; however, the groom was a man “of At- 
lantean shoulders”, and had a back as spacious as Salis- 
bury Plain. Accordingly he persisted in bringing down the 
trunk alone, whilst I stood waiting at the foot of the last 
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flight in great anxiety for the event. For some time I 
heard him descending with steps slow and steady; but, un- 
fortunately, from his trepidation, as he drew near the dan- 
gerous quarter, within a few steps of the gallery, his foot 
slipped; and the mighty burden, falling from his shoulders, 
gained such increase of impetus at each step of the descent, 
that, on reaching the bottom, it trundled, or rather leaped, 
right across, with the noise of twenty devils, against the 
very bedroom-door of the Archididascalus.* 

My first thought suggested that all was lost, and that my 
sole chance for effecting a retreat was to sacrifice my 
baggage. However, on reflection, I determined to abide the 
issue. The groom, meantime, was in the utmost alarm, both 
on his own account and mine; but, in spite of this, so irre- 
sistibly had the sense of the ludicrous, in this unhappy 
contretemps, taken possession of his fancy that he sang 
out a long, long, and canorous peal of laughter, that might 
have awakened the “Seven Sleepers”. At the sound of this 
resonant merriment, within the very ears of insulted au- 
thority, I could not forbear joining in it; subdued to this, 
not so much by the comic wilfulness of the trunk, trundling 
down from step to step with accelerated pace and multiply- 
ing uproar, like the Naas a vadns (the contumacious stone) 
of Sisyphus, as by the effect it had upon the groom. We 
both expected, as a matter of course, that Mr. Lawson would 
sally out of his room; for, in general, if but a mouse stirred, 
he sprang out like a mastiff from his kennel. Strange to 
say, however, on this occasion, when the noise of laughter 
had subsided, no sound, or rustling even, was heard in the 
bedroom. Mr. Lawson had a painful complaint, which, of- 
tentimes keeping him awake, made his sleep, when it did 
come, peculiarly deep. 

Gathering courage from the silence, the groom hoisted 
his burden again, and accomplished the remainder of his 
descent without accident. I waited until I saw the trunk 
placed on a wheelbarrow, and on its road to the carrier’s; 


1 Head teacher, 
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then, “with Providence my guide”, or, more truly it might 
be said, with my own headstrong folly for law and impulse, 
I set off on foot; carrying a small parcel with some articles 
of dress under my arm, a favorite English poet in one 
pocket, and an odd volume, containing about one-half of 
Canter’s “Euripides”, in the other. 


COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 


In some ways, an account of an incident may seem the easiest 
sort of writing, because all that is demanded of you is to set down 
one happening after another. But a well related incident is far 
other than a mere “string of things’, aimless and planless. To 
be effective, it must be told so as to give an impression of some 
effort at construction. To help you to understand this point 
better, let us consider narrative structure more in detail. 

In even the simplest action, you will find a structure which 
might be represented by the diagram “\. That is, the narra- 
tive has a beginning, a culmination, or peak, and an ending. For 
example, in the act of mounting a horse there are: I. The Prepa- 
ration; II. The Leap; III. The Result. In a combination of 
actions, usually called an incident, you can also readily recognize 
this division into three parts. They are present in even such a 
bare account as the following: William Tell loosed the arrow 
from his bow (1); it flew straight to the mark (II); and the 
apple fell (III). 

Should the incident grow more complex, you will probably 
begin to notice more than the three fundamental divisions. A 
brief descriptive or explanatory passage may precede the actual 
beginning, and as the account moves from the beginning to the 
peak of the incident, several distinct stages or scenes may be 
noticed. When the peak has been reached, there may be likewise 
a downward progress through distinct stages to the conclusion, 
and after this last, certain reflections or comments may be in- 
dulged in. The study of the selections that follow will show 
that these different parts vary in length and importance with 
different material and purposes. But in all of them the funda- 
mental three-division structure of narrative is noticeably present. 

After attending to proper structure, you will find it important 
to secure an impression of movement. Make the opening sentence 
catch and hold the attention of the reader. Then keep the story 
on the main line as much as possible, making every sentence do 
its part in carrying the story forward. Do not destroy this sense 
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of movement by lengthy descriptions or explanations or moral- 
izings. Weave necessary descriptive or explanatory material 
into the story in small sections, or set it in at points where the 
reader will welcome it as a rest from the more exciting parts. 
Whatever you do, try to avoid letting the reader lose his feeling 
that he is “getting somewhere’. If you keep the account full of 
action, the natural succession of events will tend to make it 
spirited. 

You should also work for vividness. This is largely a matter 
of writing about definite details in concrete, specific words. 
Such words are valuable because they tend to suggest the actions, 
the feelings, the pictures, that go to make up the incident. Even 
when a story has proper structure and movement, it may never- 
theless bore the reader simply because the language is humdrum 
or flat. You will find that snatches of conversation help greatly 
in making a story seem real. Especially true is this where human 
beings are prominent; to have the persons concerned talk natu- 
rally and interestingly is to make the whole incident more lifelike. 

In these short narratives, paragraphing will give you little 
trouble. As you will discover from the examples, it is a very 
flexible matter. Some will divide their material into a few para- 
graphs, perhaps making them correspond to the major divisions 
of the incident; others will indulge in more frequent paragraph- 
ing, making one for each change of speaker, of scene, or of time. 

The sentences in narrative should be, for the most part, short, 
each expressing one idea, without indulging in elaborate modifica- 
tions. Let the majority of your sentences be simple or compound, 
preferably simple, because the compound sentence in narrative has 
a strong tendency to become a disorganized succession of state- 
ments united with and’s. Put important words at the beginning 
or the end, but do not let your sentences become noticeably of the 
subject-and-verb-first type. A judicious variety in sentence struc- 
ture adds much to the readableness of your account. 

1. In relating the remarkable adventure, “A Ride upon an Ava- 
lanche”, Tyndall has evidently adopted the following scheme: 

Preliminaries. The particular locality we had reached; the 
personnel of our party. 

The Incident. 1. Jenni’s misunderstanding; we are caught by 
the avalanche. II. Carried over the first and the second crevasse. 
III. Expectation of a more formidable danger in the case of the 
chasm. (Is this to create a feeling of greater suspense?) IV. 
Escape from this new danger, and end of the perilous ride. (Is 
this the peak of the story?) 

Results. The condition of the different members of the party. 
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2. Garland’s account of his exciting ride for the doctor has a 
similar plan, with a larger number of stages. It might be out- 
lined as follows: 

Preliminaries. The emergency; the state of weather. 

The Incident. I. Selecting my mount. II. The start. III. 
The ride, mile by mile. IV. Arousing the doctor. V. The return, 
with feeling of doubt whether the doctor would really come. (Is 
this to intensify the suspense?) VI. Passed by the doctor’s 
“Clay-banks”. VII. On to home, with feeling of relief and 
consciousness of faithful effort. (Is this the peak of the story?) 

Results. (Any given?) 

3. In “Misadventures with a Canoe’, Van Dyke has given the 
details in the following order: 

Preliminaries. How I became possessed of the dugout; why 
it had to be painted a leaden color. 

The Incident. 1. How the canoe happened to upset. II. Cir- 
cumstances that made the accident seem likely to be fatal. ITI. 
Unsuccessful attempts to escape from the predicament. (Is this 
to increase the suspense?) IV. The rescue. (Is this the peak of 
the story?) 

Results. Lessons from the experience; later misadventures 
with the canoe. 

4. In relating a mishap which promised to check his plans for 
running away from school, DeQuincey has spent a good deal of 
space in the beginning on his preparations and feelings on the 
eve of his departure. But when he finally arrives at the incident 
itself, he proceeds with, all needed narrative ease. His language 
is somewhat more elaborate than in the other selections, yet it 
suggests careful and discriminating choice of words rather than 
pedantry. 

Compare the four selections and decide which seems the most 
effective. Does any one contain details that might be spared if 
mere chronicling of events was the writer’s aim? Is the presence 
of such details explainable on the score of vividness and reality? 
In which account is the greatest degree of suspense secured? By 


what means? Which of the selections is most concrete and vivid 
in its wording? 


ASSIGNMENT 


Choose your own material and write an account of some excit- 
ing experience that occupied perhaps not over five minutes. 
Make use of any suggestions for material or method which 
the preceding selections may have given you. Be very detailed 
and specific. Have the introduction as brief as possible. Put 
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plenty of “go” into the account. End briefly and sharply where 
the action stops. Give to the whole account point and some real 
significance. Experiment on your phrasing until you find very 
definite and exact words. 

Suggested topics are: (1) A Swim I Won’t Forget; (2) A Race 
Against Time; (3) A Long Five Minutes; (4) A Shot in the 
Night; (5) Chased by a Bull (or other animal); (6) Get the 
Doctor!; (7) How Jane Met the Emergency; (8) An Automobile 
Mishap; (9) A Memorable Sail; (10) Five Minutes in a Burning 
House; (11) My Fastest Auto Ride; (12) Chased by the Speed 
Cop; (13) Man Overboard; (14) A Quick Descent; (15) The 
Stampede; (16) Five Minutes in a Burning House. 


MISTAKES AND MISUNDER- 
STANDINGS 


LAMB’S SALT DIPS! 
Walter Jerrold 


Lamb had been medically advised to take a course of 
sea-bathing, and, accordingly, at the door of his bathing 
machine, whilst he stood shivering with the cold, two stout 
fellows laid hold of him, one at each shoulder, like heraldic 
supporters; they waited for the word of command from 
their principal, who began the following ‘oration to them: 

“Hear me, men! Take notice of this—I am to be dipped.” 
What more he would have said is unknown, for having 
reached the word “dipped”, he commenced such a rolling 
fire of di-di-di-di, that when at length he descended a 
plomb upon the full word “dipped”, the two men, rather tired 
of the long suspense, became satisfied that they had reached 
what lawyers call the “operative clause” of the sentence; and 
both exclaiming, “Oh, yes, sir, we are quite aware of that,” 
down they plunged him into the sea. 

On emerging, Lamb sobbed so much from the cold that he 
found no voice suitable to his indignation; from necessity he 


1From Charles Lamb. Reprinted by permission. 
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seemed tranquil; and again addressing the men, who stood 
respectfully listening, he began thus :— 

“Men! is it possible to obtain your attention?” 

“Oh, surely, sir, by all means.” 

“Then listen;—once more I tell you I am to be di-di- 
di-di,” and then, with a burst of indignation, “dipped, I 
tell you.” 

“Oh, decidedly, sir,” rejoined the men, “decidedly,” and 
down the stammerer went for a second time. 

Petrified with cold and wrath, once more Lamb made a 
feeble attempt at explanation: 

“Grant me pa-pa-patience! Is it mum-um-murder you 
me-me-ean? Again, and again I tell you I’m to be di-di-di- 
dipped ;” now speaking furiously, with the tone of an injured 
man. 

“Oh, yes, sir,” the men replied, “we know that; we fully 
understand it;” and, for the third time, down went Lamb 
into the sea. 

“O limbs of Satan!” he said, on coming up for the third 
time, “it’s now too late; I tell you that I am—no, that I was 
—by medical direction, to be di-di-di-dipped only once.” 


A FALSE ACCUSATION RESENTED ! 
Anthony Trollope 


I do not know that I should interest my readers by saying 
much of my postoffice experiences in those days. I was al- 
ways on the eve of being dismissed, and yet was always striv- 
ing to show how good a public servant I could become, if 
only a chance were given me. But the chance went the wrong 
way. 

On one occasion, in the performance of my duty, I had 
to put a private letter containing banknotes on the Secre- 
tary’s table—which letter I had duly opened as it was not 
marked private. The letter was seen by the Colonel, but 

*From Autobiography, 
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had not been moved by him when he left the room. On his 
return, it was gone. 

In the meantime I had returned to the room again in 
the performance of some duty. When the letter was missed, 
I was sent for, and there I found the Colonel much moved 
about his letter, and a certain chief clerk, who, with a 
long face, was making suggestions as to the probable fate of 
the money. 

“The letter has been taken,” said the Colonel, turning 
to me angrily, “and, by G ! there has been nobody in 
the room but you and I.” As he spoke, he thundered his 
fist down upon the table. 

“Then,” said I, “by God ! you have taken it.” And I 
also thundered my fist down; but, accidentally, not upon 
the table. There was a standing movable desk, at which, 
I presume, it was the Colonel’s habit to write, and on this 
movable desk was a large bottle full of ink. My fist un- 
fortunately came on the desk, and the ink at once flew up, 
covering the Colonel’s face and shirt-front. 

Then it was a sight to see that senior clerk, as he seized 
a quire of blotting-paper, and rushed to the aid of his 
superior officer, striving to mop up the ink; and a sight also 
to see the Colonel, in his agony, hit right through the blot- 
ting-paper at that senior clerk’s unoffending stomach. 

At that moment there came in the Colonel’s private secre- 
tary, with the letter and the money, and I was desired to 
go back to my own room. This was an incident not much in 
my favor, though I do not know that it did me special harm. 


AN UNDESERVED PUNISHMENT? 
Algernon Blackwood 


A dozen years before, aged 12, I had once been accused 
of stealing by the headmaster of the private school I adorned 


1From Episodes before Thirty. Copyright by E. P. Dutton and Co. 
Reprinted by permission. 
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in Sevenoaks. I was innocent, but the evidence was both 
ludicrous and damning, so damning, indeed, that, strangely, 
I felt guilty and accepted the punishment. A terrifying ex- 
perience, it haunted me for years, and the sight of a police- 
man, or the words “Criminal Judge”, sent shivers down my 
spine long afterwards. When a little older, I came to sus- 
pect that it was worked up against me by the master to curry 
favor with an influential parent; but at the actual time I 
had visions even of prison for something I had not done. 
All about a poem, too! 

At evening “prep” a “bit of poetry”, as we called it, 
had to be learnt by heart; my poetry book was lost; I bor- 
rowed young Gildea’s. The last thing in the world I wanted 
to own was that poetry book of young Gildea, the last 
thing I wanted to do was to learn that poem by heart. 
I spent the hour, therefore, inscribing my name with elab- 
orate flourishes on the title page. Twice I wrote it, with 
capitals, of which I was very proud; I thought it ornate and 
beautiful; and when the hour was over I tossed the book into 
my locker and forgot all about it. 

Next morning I was summoned into the headmaster’s pres- 
ence. He wore red whiskers about an otherwise clean-shaven 
face: a face of natural sternness, with a big nose, a mouth 
of iron, and steely blue eyes. He was a clergyman of 
evangelical persuasion. I had no idea why I had been 
summoned, but his glance made me at once feel uneasy. 

“Blackwood minor,” he said in a solemn and portentous 
voice, “did you do—this?” He held out Gildea’s poetry 
book towards me with the cover open. His finger pointed 
to my name in pencil, flourishes and all. 

I was completely puzzled as to what was coming, but I 
admitted the signature of course. 

“Ts the book yours?” he asked. I said it was not. ‘“Gil- 
dea had reported the loss of his own copy,” the voice of 
doom went on. “It has been found—in your locker—and 
with your name written on it.” The voice made me think of 
“and God spake” in the Bible. 
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He looked at me in such a way that I felt sure I was 
going to be flogged. What had I done? And why? I 
couldn’t quite remember. No explanation came to me. The 
simple truth was too silly to mention. I had nothing to say 
except to admit everything. The man, with his awful man- 
ner and appalling aspect, terrified me. I stood speechless 
and paralyzed, wondering what was coming next. The red 
whiskers made me think of Satan. 

I little dreamed, however, that the headmaster would say 
what he then did say. He spoke with a terrible, slow, delib- 
erate emphasis. 

“This is as grave a case of stealing,” fell the awful 
words of judgment, “as ever came before a Criminal Judge. 
I have sent for your father.” 

I was petrified. It was enough to frighten any boy into 
his boots. 

My father in due course arrived; Gildea’s parents, both 
of them, arrived likewise; there were consultations, mysteri- 
ous comings and goings; it was a day of gloom and terror; 
for some reason I made no attempt to defend myself; it all 
flabbergasted, frightened, puzzled me beyond understanding. 

I was made to confess to Gildea and to apologize to the 
parents. To my own father I said nothing. He looked 
troubled, yet somehow not as grave as he ought to have 
looked. Perhaps he had his doubts. 

What that fiendish headmaster, whose name I will not 
mention, had said behind my back, I did not know, for my 
father never referred to the matter afterwards, and both I 
and my brother were removed from school at the end of the 
term. But I was severely punished—sent to Coventry for 
three days—for doing something I had both done and not 
done, and the phrase “Criminal Judge” was burnt into my 
memory with letters of fire. 

My revenge was rather an oblique one—a fight with the 
headmaster’s son, though about quite another matter. With 
each blow I landed—and I landed several—I saw red whisk- 
ers on a boy about my own age! 
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WHY I DISTRUST CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE A 
Jacob Riis 


I must tell the reason why I would not convict the mean- 
est thief on circumstantial evidence. I would rather let a 
thousand go free than risk with one what I risked and shud- 
der yet to think of. 

There had been some public excitement that summer about 
mad dogs, especially spitz dogs. A good many persons had 
been bitten, and the authorities of Massachusetts, if I re- 
member rightly, had put that particular breed under the 
ban as dangerous at all times. There was one always 
prowling about the lot behind my office, through which the 
way led to my boarding-house, and, when it snapped at 
my leg in passing one day, I determined to kill it in the 
interest of public safety. 

I sent my office-boy out to buy a handful of buckshot, 
and, when he brought it, set about loading both barrels of 
the fowling-piece that stood in my office. While I was so 
occupied, my friend the drug-clerk came in, and wanted to 
know what I was up to. Shooting a dog, I said, and he 
laughed :— 

“Looks as though you were going gunning for your beats.” 

I echoed his laugh thoughtlessly enough; but the thing 
reminded me that it was unlawful to shoot within the city 
limits, and I sent the boy up to the Station to tell the cap- 
tain to never mind if he heard shooting around. I was 
going out for a dog. With that I went forth upon my quest. 

The dog was there; but he escaped before I could get 
a shot at him. He dodged, growling and snapping, among 
the weeds, and at last ran into a large enclosed lot in 
which there were stacks of lumber and junk and many hid- 
ing-places. I knew that he could not get out, for the 
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board fence was high and tight. So I went in and shut the 
door after me, and had him. 

I should have said before that among my enemies was a 
worthless fellow, a hanger-on of the local political machine, 
who had that afternoon been in the office annoying me with 
his loud and boisterous talk. He was drunk, and as there 
were some people to see me, I put him out. He persisted 
in coming back, and I finally told him, in the hearing of a 
dozen persons, to go about his business, or some serious 
harm would befall him. If I connected any idea with it, 
it was to call a policeman; but I left them to infer some- 
thing worse, I suppose. Getting arrested was not very 
serious business with him. He went out, swearing. 

It was twilight when I began my still-hunt for the spitz 
in the lumber lot, and the outlines of things were more or less 
vague; but I followed the dog about until at last I made him 
out standing on a pile of boards a little way off. It was my 
chance. I raised the gun quickly and took aim. I had 
both barrels cocked and my finger to the trigger, when 
something told me quite distinctly not to shoot; to put down 
the gun and go closer. I did so, and found, not the dog 
as I thought, but my enemy whom I had threatened but an 
hour or two before, asleep at full length on the stack, with 
his coat rolled under his head for a pillow. It was his 
white shirt-bosom which I had mistaken in the twilight 
for the spitz dog. 

He never knew of his peril. I saw my own at a glance, 
and it appalled me. Stranger that I was, hated and de- 
nounced by many who had posed as victims of my violence; 
with this record against me of threatening the man whom I 
would be accused of having slain an hour later; with my two 
friends compelled to give evidence which would make me out 
as artfully plotting murder under the shield of a palpable 
invention—for who ever heard of any one notifying the 
police that he was going to shoot a dog?—with no family 
connection or previous good character to build a defence 
upon: where would have been my chance of escape? What 
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stronger chain of circumstantial evidence could have been 
woven to bring me, an innocent man, to the gallows? I have 
often wished to forget that evening by the sleeping man in 
the lumber lot. I cannot even now write calmly about it. 
Many months passed before I could persuade myself to 
touch my gun, fond as I had always been of carrying it 
through the woods. . 


COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 


1. The selection, “A False Accusation Resented’” moves 
along according to the following plan: 

Preliminaries. The uncertain tenure of my position at the 
postoflice. 

The Incident. I. The letter is missed. II. The Colonel ac- 
cuses me. III. I have the unexpected co-operation of the ink well 
in resenting the accusation. IV. One of the clerks to the 
rescue; the Colonel’s anger. V. The missing letter turns up. 

Results. I suffer no harm to my standing from this incident. 

2. In “An Undeserved Punishment,” the plan is as follows: 

Preliminaries. The effect of the experience upon me. 

The Incident. I. The misdemeanor as it really was. II. The 
headmaster’s accusation. III. Why I did not protest my inno- 
cence. IV. The further stage in my prosecution. WV. The punish- 
ment meted out to me. 

Results. Removal from school; my revenge obliquely obtained. 

3. In the case of the other two selections in this group, work 
out for yourself outlines. The incident in “Why I Distrust 
Circumstantial Evidence” would fall into perhaps five divisions. 
What would they be? 


ASSIGNMENT 


Write an account of some mistake or misunderstanding that 
you yourself were guilty of, or that some one else was involved 
in. 

Suggested topics are: (1) Being Taken for a Suspicious Char- 
acter; (2) When I Was an Uninvited Guest; (3) A Time When 
Appearances Were Strongly Against Me; (4) Why I Am Slow 
to Accuse Another Person of Stealing. 


PART II 


CHALLENGES TO DISCUSSION: MASTERING 
THE WRITER’S ART 


MY APPRENTICESHIP IN WRITING! 
Edward Dowden 


As to my apprenticeship in writing, I have only to tell 
what I suppose many other persons could tell. When I was 
a very small boy my father required me to write a letter 
about anything I liked once a week. It was perhaps an ad- 
vantage that no subject was named. Later on this grew 
into a weekly essay for my tutor, the subject being still 
left to myself. I took great pleasure in this task, and 
therefore I did my best to make each little essay good. We 
attempted—my brother and sister and one or two friends— 
to get up a small club for essay writing, but the first and 
only essay written was one by myself on Shakespeare. I 
don’t remember why the design dropped, but at a later 
time it was revived, and I wrote three or four playful 
essays and one story. 

My weekly essays for my tutor were generally on literary 
topics, and I was promised as a prize when thirty-six had 
been written—my mother’s copy of Shakespeare in twelve 
volumes, which I still possess. The essays have long since 
been burnt, but I can remember that I wrote in an imitative 
way in many styles, and could produce echoes of Lamb, De- 
Quincey, A. K. H. B., and the smart style of reviewing in 
the Atheneum. I remember in particular a very smart re- 
view in the Atheneum style on Longfellow’s “Hiawatha” 
which had just appeared. My skill in manipulating words 
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and sentences was a good deal in excess of my power of 
thought, and this was somewhat demoralizing I am sure. I 
have somewhere still two essays which I read at a young 
men’s society when about fifteen years old, on “The Use of 
the Imagination in the Study of History” and on “Bacon’s 
Essays”. 

I certainly read a great deal of good verse and prose 
when a boy, Spenser and Bacon, Butler’s Analogy—which 
I have never been able to think ill-written—Wordsworth, 
Shakespeare, the Bible, and much besides. Wordsworth for 
a long time quite swallowed me up. I lost myself in him. 
At sixteen I entered college (too early), joined the student’s 
philosophical society, where essays were read and dis- 
cussed, and wrote a paper on the philosophical subject of 
“Nursery Rhymes and Legends”, which was afterwards 
printed unaltered in the Temple Bar. I also, as a Fresh- 
man, wrote for the prize for English verse, and gained it 
by a blank verse competition on ‘‘Westminster Abbey”. I 
tried again and failed, but gained a prose prize for a long 
essay on the “Influences of the Present Age on Poetry and 
Art”. Before this, however, I had worked hard for honors 
in the logical, ethical, and metaphysical courses, and never 
ceased from hard work in this department for three years. 
This hardened and stiffened my way of writing, for I was 
trying to think more than to manipulate sentences. I ought 
to say that ever since I was a boy I had been in the habit 
of copying a great deal into notebooks—first, the discon- 
nected passages of prose or verse which I admired; and af- 
terwards, I worked through a very long course of philo- 
sophical books analysing and condensing each with great 
pains. Then I got an introduction to Dean Alford, when 
the Contemporary Review was started, and wrote in the sec- 
ond number a long study of “French sthetics”. I should 
think its fault is the attempt to make an abstract subject 
popular by little efforts at cleverness. By that time I was 
nearly twenty-three years old, at which point I may end 
my story. 
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SOME SELF-DISCOVERED CANONS OF 
EFFECTIVE WRITING! 


Thomas Henry Hualey 


I never had the fortune, good or evil, to receive any 
guidance or instruction in the art of English composition. 
It is possibly for that reason I have always turned a deaf 
ear to the common advice to “study good models” or “to 
give your days and nights to the study of Addison”, and so 
on. Buffon said that a man’s style is his very self, and 
in my judgment it ought to be so. The business of a 
young writer is not to ape Addison or Defoe, Hobbes or 
Gibbon, but to make his style himself, as they made their 
styles themselves. They were great writers, in the first 
place, because, by dint of learning and thinking, they had 
acquired clear and vivid conceptions about one or the other 
of the many aspects of men or things. In the second place, 
because they took infinite pains to embody these concep- 
tions in language exactly adapted to convey them to other 
minds. In the third place, because they possessed that 
purely artistic sense of rhythm and proportion which 
enabled them to add grace to force, and, while loyal to 
truth, make exactness subservient to beauty. 

I cannot say that the principles I have laid down have 
been my own guides; they are rather the result of a long 
experience. A considerable vein of indolence runs through 
my composition, and forty years ago there was nothing I 
disliked so much as the labor of writing. It was a task 
I desired to get over and done with as soon as possible. The 
result was such as might be expected. 

If there is any merit in my English now, it is due to the 
fact that I have by degrees become awake to the importance 
of the three conditions of good writing which I have men- 
tioned. I have learned to spare no labor upon the process 
of acquiring clear ideas—to think nothing of writing a 
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page four or five times over if nothing less will bring the 
words which express all that I mean, and nothing more 
than I mean; and to regard rhetorical verbosity as the dead- 
liest and most degrading of literary sins. ° Any one who 
possesses a tolerably clear head and a decent conscience 
should be able, if he will give himself the necessary trouble, 
thus to fulfill the first two conditions of a good style. The 
carrying out of the third depends, neither on labor, nor on 
honesty, but on the sense which is inborn in the literary ar- 
tist, and can by no means be given to him who has it not 
as his birthright. I should so much like to flatter myself 
that I am one of the “well-born” in this respect that I dare 
not speculate on the subject. Vanity, like sleeping dogs, 
should be let lie. 


MY SELF-TRAINING IN WRITING? 
Benjamin Franklin 


From a child I was fond of reading, and all the little 
money that came into my hands was ever laid out in books. 
Pleased with the Pilgrim’s Progress, my first collection was 
of John Bunyan’s works in separate little volumes. I after- 
ward sold them to enable me to buy R. Burton’s Historical 
Collections; they were small chapman’s books, and cheap, 
forty or fifty in all. My father’s little library consisted 
chiefly of books in polemic divinity, most of which I read, 
and have since often regretted that, at a time when I had 
such a thirst for knowledge, more proper books had not 
fallen in my way, since it was now resolved I should not be a 
clergyman. Plutarch’s Lives there was in which I read 
abundantly, and I still think that time spent to great ad- 
vantage. ‘There was also a book of Defoe’s, called an 
Essay on Projects, and another of Dr. Mather’s, called Es- 
says to do Good, which perhaps gave me a turn of thinking 
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that had an influence on some of the principal future events 
of my life... 

This ‘bookish inclination at length determined my father 
to make me ® printer, though he had already one son 
(James) of that profession. In 1717 my brother James 
returned from England with a press and letters to set up 
his business in Boston. I liked it much better than that of 
my father, but still had a hankering for the sea. To pre- 
vent the apprehended effect of such an inclination, my father 
was impatient to have me bound to my brother. I stood 
out some time, but at last was persuaded, and signed the in- 
dentures when I was yet but twelve years old. I was to 
serve as an apprentice till I was twenty-one years of age, 
only I was to be allowed journeyman’s wages during the last 
year. In a little time I made great proficiency in the busi- 
ness, and became a useful hand to my brother. I now had 
access to better books. An acquaintance with the appren- 
tices of booksellers enabled me sometimes to borrow a small 
one, which I was careful to return soon and clean. Often 
I sat up in my room reading the greatest part of the night, 
when the book was borrowed in the evening and to be re- 
turned early in the morning, lest it should be missed or 
wanted. 

And after some time an ingenious tradesman, Mr. Mat- 
thew Adams, who had a pretty collection of books, and who 
frequented our printing-house, took notice of me, invited me 
to his library, and very kindly lent me such books as I chose 
to read. I now took a fancy to poetry, and made some little 
pieces; my brother, thinking it might turn to account, en- 
couraged me, and put me on composing occasional ballads. 
One was called The Lighthouse Tragedy, and contained an 
account of the drowning of Captain Worthilake, with his 
two daughters: the other was a sailor’s song, on the taking 
of Teach (or Blackbeard) the pirate. They were wretched 
stuff, in the Grub-street-ballad style; and when they were 
printed he sent me about the town to sell them. The first 
sold wonderfully, the event being recent, having made a 
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great noise. This flattered my vanity; but my father dis- 
couraged me by ridiculing my performances, and telling me 
verse-makers were generally beggars. So I escaped being 
a poet, most probably a very bad one; but as prose writ- 
ing has been of great use to me in the course of my life, 
and was a principal means of my advancement, I shall tell 
you how, in such a situation, I acquired what little ability 
I have in that way. 

There was another bookish lad in the town, John Collins 
by name, with whom I was intimately acquainted. We some- 
times disputed, and very fond we were of argument, and 
very desirous of confuting one another, which disputatious 
turn, by the way, is apt to become a very bad habit, making 
people often extremely disagreeable in company by the con- 
tradiction that is necessary to bring it into practice; and 
thence, besides souring and spoiling the conversation, is pro- 
ductive of disgusts and, perhaps enmities where you may 
have occasion for friendship. I had caught it by reading 
my father’s books of dispute about religion. Persons of 
good sense, I have since observed, seldom fall into it, ex- 
cept lawyers, university men, and men of all sorts that have 
been bred at Edinburgh. 

A question was once, somehow or other, started between 
Collins and me, of the propriety of educating the female sex 
in learning, and their abilities for study. He was of opin- 
ion that it was improper, and that they were naturally un- 
equal to it. I took the contrary side, perhaps a little for 
dispute’s sake. He was naturally more eloquent, had a 
ready plenty of words; and sometimes, as I thought, bore 
me down more by his fluency than by the strength of his 
reasons. As we parted without settling the point, and were 
not to see one another again for some time, I sat down to 
put my arguments in writing, which I copied fair and sent 
to him. He answered, and I replied. Three or four letters 
of a side had passed, when my father happened to find my 
papers and read them. Without entering into the discus- 
sion, he took occasion to talk to me about the manner of 
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my writing; observed that, though I had the advantage 
of my antagonist in correct spelling and pointing (which I 
ow’d to the printing-house), I fell far short in elegance of 
expression, in method and in perspicuity, of which he con- 
vinced me by several instances. I saw the justice of his re- 
marks, and thence grew more attentive to the manner in 
writing, and determined to endeavor at improvement. 
About this time I met with an odd volume of the Spectator. 
It was the third. I had never before seen any of them. I 
bought it, read it over and over, and was much delighted 
with it. I thought the writing excellent, and wished, if pos- 
sible, to imitate it. With this view I took some of the 
papers, and, making short hints of the sentiment in each 
sentence, laid them by a few days, and then, without looking 
at the book, try’d to complete the papers again, by ex- 
pressing each hinted sentiment at length, and as fully as it 
had been expressed before, in any suitable words that should 
come to hand. Then I compared my Spectator with the 
original, discovered some of my faults, and corrected them. 
But I found I wanted a stock of words, or a readiness in 
recollecting and using them, which I thought I should have 
acquired before that time if I had gone on making verses; 
since the continual occasion for words of the same import, 
but of different length, to suit the measure, or of different 
sound for the rhyme, would have laid me under a constant 
necessity of searching for variety, and also have tended 
to fix that variety in my mind, and make me master of it. 
Therefore I took some of the tales and turned them into 
verse; and, after a time, when I had pretty well forgotten 
the prose, turned them back again. I also sometimes jum- 
bled my collections of hints into confusion, and after some 
weeks endeavored to reduce them into the best order, be- 
fore I began to form the full sentences and compleat the 
_ paper. This was to teach me method in the arrangement 
of thoughts. By comparing my work afterwards with the 
original, I discovered many faults and amended them; but 
I sometimes had the pleasure of fancying that, in certain 
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particulars of small import, I had been lucky enough to 
improve the method or the language, and this encouraged me 
to think I might possibly in time come to be a tolerable 
English writer, of which I was extremely ambitious. My 
time for these exercises and for reading was at night, after 
work or before it began in the morning, or on Sundays, 
when I contrived to be in the printing-house alone, evading 
as much as I could the common attendance on public wor- 
ship which my father used to exact on me when I was 
under his care, and which indeed I still thought a duty 
though I could not, as it seemed to me, afford time to prac- 
tise it. 


EARLY EFFORTS AT WRITING ? 


Robert Louis Stevenson 


All through my boyhood and youth, I was known and 
pointed out for the pattern of an idler; and yet I was al- 
ways busy on my own private end, which was to learn to 
write. I kept always two books in my pocket, one to read, 
one to write in. As I walked, my mind was busy fitting 
what I saw with appropriate words; when I sat by the 
roadside, I would either read, or a pencil and a penny ver- 
sion-book would be in my hand, to note down the features 
of the scene or commemorate some halting stanzas. Thus 
I lived with words. And what I thus wrote was for no 
ulterior use; it was written consciously for practice. It 
was not so much that I wished to be an author (though I 
wished that too) as that I had vowed that I would learn 
to write. That was a proficiency that tempted me; and I 
practised to acquire it, as men learn to whittle, in a wager 
with myself. Description was the principal field of my ex- 
ercise; for to any one with senses there is always something 
worth describing, and town and country are but one con- — 
tinuous subject. But I worked in other ways also; often 
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accompanied my walks with dramatic dialogues, in which I 
played many parts; and often exercised myself in writing 
downs conversations from memory. 

This was all excellent, no doubt; so were the diaries I 
sometimes tried to keep, but always and very speedily dis- 
carded, finding them a school of posturing and melancholy 
self-deception. And yet this was not the most efficient part 
of my training. Good though it was, it only taught me (so 
far as I have learned them at all) the lower and less intel- 
lectual elements of the art, the choice of the essential note 
and the right word: things that to a happier constitution 
had perhaps come by nature. And regarded as training, it 
had one grave defect; for it set me no standards of achieve- 
ment. So that there was perhaps more profit, as there 
was certainly more effort, in my secret labors at home. 
Whenever I read a book or a passage that particularly 
pleased me, in which a thing was said or an effect rendered 
with propriety, in which there was either some conspicuous 
force or some happy distinction in the style, I must sit down 
at once and set myself to ape that quality. I was unsucess- 
ful, and I knew it; and tried again, and was again unsuc- 
cessful and always unsuccessful; but at least in these vain 
bouts I got some practice in rhythm, in harmony, in con- 
struction and the co-ordination of parts. I have thus 
played the sedulous ape to Hazlitt, to Lamb, to Words- 
worth, to Sir Thomas Browne, to Defoe, to Hawthorne, to 
Montaigne, to Beaudelaire, to Obermann. I remember one 
of these monkey tricks, which was called The Vanity of 
Morals. It was to have had a second part, The Vanity of 
Knowledge; and as I had neither morality nor scholarship, 
the names were apt; but the second part was never at- 
tempted, and the first part was written (which is my reason 
for recalling it, ghostlike, from its ashes) no less than three 
times: first in the manner of Hazlitt, second in the manner 
of Ruskin, who had cast on me a passing spell, and third in 
a laborious pasticcio of Sir Thomas Browne. So with my 
other works: Cain, an epic, was (save the mark!) an imi- 
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tation of Sordello; Robin Hood, a tale in verse, took an 
eclectic middle course among the fields of Keats, Chaucer, 
and Morris; in Monmouth, a tragedy, I reclined on the 
bosom of Mr. Swinburne; in my innumerable gouty-footed 
lyrics I followed many masters; in the first draft of The 
King’s Pardon, a tragedy, I was on the trail of no lesser man 
than John Webster; in the second draft of the same piece, 
with staggering versatility, I had shifted my allegiance to 
Congreve, and of course conceived my fable in a less seri- 
ous vein—for it was not Congreve’s verse, it was his ex- 
quisite prose, that I admired and sought to copy. Even 
at the age of thirteen I had tried to do justice to the in- 
habitants of the famous city of Peebles in the style of 
the Book of Snobs. So I might go on forever, through all 
my abortive novels and down to my later plays, of which 
I might speak more tenderly, for they were not only con- 
ceived at first under the bracing influence of old Dumas, 
but have met with resurrections: one, strangely bettered 
by another hand, came on the stage itself and was played 
by bodily actors; the other, originally known as Semiramis: 
A Tragedy, I have observed on book-stalls under the alias 
of Prince Otto. But enough has been said to show by what 
arts of impersonation and in what purely ventriloquial ef- 
forts I first saw my words on paper. 

That, like it or not, is the way to learn to write; whether 
I have profited or not, that is the way. It was so Keats 
learned, and there was never a finer temperament for litera- 
ture than Keats’s; it was so, if we could trace it out, 
that all men have learned; and that is why a revival of let- 
ters is always accompanied or heralded by a cast back to 
earlier and fresher models. Perhaps I hear some one cry 
out: But this is not the way to be original! It is not; 
nor is there any way but to be born so. Nor yet, if you 
are born original, is there anything in this training that 
shall clip the wings of your originality. There can be 
none more original than Montaigne, neither could any be 
more unlike Cicero; yet no craftsman can fail to see how 
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much the one must have tried in his time to imitate the 
other. Burns is the very type of a prime force in letters; 
he was of all men the most imitative. Shakespeare himself, 
the imperial, proceeds directly from a school. It is only 
from a school that we can expect to have good writers; 
it is almost invariably from a school that great writers, 
these lawless exceptions, issue. Nor is there anything here 
that should astonish the considerate. Before he can tell 
what cadences he truly prefers, the student should have 
tried all that are possible; before he can choose and pre- 
serve a fitting key of words, he should long have prac- 
tised the literary scales; and it is only after years of such 
gymnastics that he can sit down at last, legions of words 
swarming to his call, dozens of turns of phrase simultane- 
ously bidding for his choice, and he himself knowing what 
he wants to do and (within the narrow limit of a man’s 
ability) able to do it. 

And it is the great point of these imitations that there still 
shines beyond the student’s reach his inimitable model. Let 
him try as he please, he is still sure of failure; and it is a 
very old and a very true saying that failure is the only 
highroad to success. I must have had some disposition to 
learn, for I clear-sightedly condemned my own perform- 
ances. I liked doing them indeed; but when they were done, 
I could see they were rubbish. In consequence, I very rarely 
showed them even to my friends; and such friends as I 
chose to be my confidants I must have chosen well, for they 
had the friendliness to be quite plain with me. “Padding,” 
said one. Another wrote: “I cannot understand why you 
do lyrics so badly.” No more could I! Thrice I put my- 
self in the way of a more authoritative rebuff, by sending 
a paper to a magazine. These were returned; and I was 
not surprised nor even pained, If they had not been looked 
at, as (like all amateurs) I suspected was the case, there 
was no good in repeating the experiment ; if they had been 
looked at—well, then I had not yet learned to write, and I 
must keep on learning and living. 
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COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 


1. The four selections presented in this section should provoke 
thought and discussion concerning mastery of the writer’s art. 
Dowden’s account shows how an attentive parent fostered that 
expression of one’s self in words, which is a primary impulse in 
most of us. He also tells how imitation came early into play as 
a means of helping him to work out a style of his own. In addi- 
tion to these procedures, he emphasizes his efforts to train him- 
self in straight thinking. Huxley tells how his skill in writing 
came from the effort to carry out a few common-sense principles 
which he had largely derived for himself. He puts especial 
weight on clear-cut ideas and their proper clothing—not, as some 
one puts it, “cramping them into ill-fitting jackets or allowing 
them to become lost in huge overcoats.” 

2. Huxley also stresses careful and painstaking revision. 
His letters contain frequent confessions to the same effect. In 
one place he wrote, “It constantly becomes more and more diffi- 
cult for me to finish things satisfactorily.’ In another letter he 
said, “The fact is that I have a great love and a great respect for 
my native tongue and take great pains to use it properly. Some- 
times I write essays half a dozen times before I can get them in 
proper shape, and I believe I become more fastidious as I grow 
older.’’ To some one who asked him about his slowness in writing, 
he made the answer, “Oh, I can write fast enough, if that is all; 
but if it is anything important I take as much time as I need.” 
The result of Huxley’s “great pains” was the attainment of a 
skill in writing which fulfilled his purpose, described as “the 
saying exactly what he meant, neither too much nor too little, 
without confusion and without obscurity.” Huxley’s example 
should be heartening to the person of ordinary ability. His was 
the case of a man who hated writing but who forced himself to 
proficiency because he recognized the practical value of adequate 
power of expression. 

3. The other two men who speak on their improvement in writ- 
ing used a method substantially the same. To what extent did 
reading contribute to their development? In what ways did it 
act as a stimulus? Was the reading done superficially or with 
care and enthusiasm enough to give definite ideas about the style 
and methods of construction of the various authors? Note that 
their method was to go, as it were, into the workshop of successful 
writers and to observe how these craftsmen used their tools and 
accomplished their effects. By such analysis one may come into 
possession of a set of procedures valuable to him in the expression 
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of his own ideas. The rationale of this method is, as Professor 
Palmer puts it, that “we catch better than we learn.”” The minds 
of most of us work better from examples than from rules. The 
football player, for example, learns quickly the science of tackling 
from seeing the coach tackle a dummy, when mere directions 
would have left him staring and uncertain. The writer likewise 
acquires skill not by reading rules and counsellings, but by inti- 
mate acquaintance with the work of those who have mastered 
the problems of writing. 

Analysis alone, however, does not suffice. With it must go 
imitation. After we have discovered what and how others have 
done, we must try the doing for ourselves. Whether it is best to 
try, as Stevenson seems to have done, to imitate directly the 
model, is a moot question. But there is a way certainly less 
injurious to originality, which involves simply observing the 
principles and methods of others and applying these to different 
but similar subject-matter of our own. To absorb processes and 
to assimilate methods, and then to use these in shaping material 
that is clearly our own, is far from mere slavish copying, and if the 
word “imitation” is too suggestive of that, then we might discard 
it for the word “emulation,” as better expressive of the intent. 
Direct copying of the style of passages used as models is futile; 
their charm and value lie in the fact that they are the expression 
of individual character. To copy them directly would be to 
produce something insincere, and therefore valueless. 

4. To Franklin’s account of his self-training might be appended 
a short passage in which he stated what seemed the chief excel- 
lencies of composition. He gives in a nutshell the chief principles 
of effective writing. In answer to the question, “How shall we 
judge the goodness of a writing? Or what qualities should a 
writing have to be good and perfect of its kind?” he replied: “To 
be good it ought to have a tendency to benefit the reader by 
improving his virtue or his knowledge. But, not regarding the 
intention of the author, the method should be just; that is, it 
should proceed regularly from things known to things unknown, 
distinctly and clearly, without confusion. The words used should 
be the most expressive that the language affords, provided that 
they are the most generally understood. Nothing should be 
expressed in two words that can be as well expressed in one; 
that is, no synonyms should be used, or very rarely, but the 
whole should be as short as possible consistent with clearness; 
the words should be placed so as to be agreeable to the ear in 
reading; summarily, it should be smooth, clear, and short, for 
the contrary qualities are displeasing.” 
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ASSIGNMENT 


Write a composition about your training and aims in writing. 
Regarding your preparation, your instructor probably would like 
to have particulars about schools in which the work was pursued, 
the text-books used, the number of compositions required, the na- 
ture of these as to length, subject-matter, etc., the methods of 
instruction, especially in regard to the correction of papers. He 
would very likely welcome details about practice in writing you 
may have had outside of the schoolroom, such as correspondence, 
newspaper work, public speaking, etc. You might also discuss 
your reading, either in school courses or outside of them, showing 
how extensive it has been and what are your likes and dislikes in 
books. You might tell as definitely as you can what you expect 
from your present course. If you have become conscious of any 
difficulties you need to overcome in order to write easily and 
pleasurably, you might mention them. You could also tell your 
instructor the things you would like to think and write about. 
This might lead you to indicate the subjects or the studies you 
are especially interested in or upon which you think you are best 
informed. Be careful not merely to try to answer all of the 
foregoing points. They are given to suggest the things appro- 
priate to such a personal report. They are altogether too nu- 
merous to be included in one composition. As a matter of fact, 
write anything you think would help in understanding you and 
your previous training in composition. 

Suggested topics: (1) My First Theme; (2) The First Letter 
I Ever Wrote; (3) My Training in Writing; (4) How I Have 
Tried to Improve My Writing; (5) The English Course in My 
High School; (6) Which Has Given Me Most Help in Learning 
to Write—Teachers or Textbooks? (7) What I Would Like to 
Write About; (8) My Difficulties in English Composition; (9) 
The Qualities I Most Desire to Attain in Writing; (10) How My 
Reading Has Helped My Writing; (11) Keeping in Practice in 
Writing; (12) “Every letter we write, every sentence we speak, 
may be a work of art or a smudge”—comment; (13) Can Theme 
Writing Be Made a Joy Forever? 


PART III 


MODELS: FURTHER INCIDENTS AND 
PERSONAL EXPERIENCES 


FIGHTS AND QUARRELS 


ATTEMPTING TO RECOVER MY KNIFE* 
H. G. Wells 


The knife, as I remember it, was a particularly jolly one, 
with all sorts of instruments in it—tweezers and a thing for 
getting a stone out of the hoof of a horse, and a corkscrew ; 
it had cost me a carefully accumulated half-crown, and 
amounted, indeed, to a new experience in knives. I had it 
for two or three days, and then one afternoon I dropped it 
through a hole in my pocket on a footpath crossing a field 
through Penge and Anerley. 

I heard it fall in the way one does without at the time ap- 
preciating what had happened; then later, before I got 
home, when my hand wandered into my pocket to embrace the 
still dear new possession, I found it gone, and instantly the 
memory of something hitting the ground swam up into con- 
sciousness. I went back and commenced a search. 

Almost immediately I was accosted by the leader of a 
little gang of four or five extremely dirty and ragged 
boys of assorted sizes and slouching carriage, who were com- 
ing from the Anerley direction. 

“Lost anythink, matey,” said he. 

I explained. 

“hs dropped ’is knife,” said my interlocutor, and joined 
in the search. 

“What sort of ’andle was it, matey?” said a small, white- 
faced, sniffing boy in a big bowler hat. 


1From The New Machiavelli. Copyright by Macmillan Company. Re- 
printed by permission. 
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I supplied the information. His sharp little face scru- 
tinized the ground about us. 

“Got it,” he said, and pounced. 

“Give it ’ere,” said the big boy hoarsely, and secured it. 

I walked towards him, serenely confident that he would 
hand it over to me, and that all was for the best in the best 
of all possible worlds. 

“No bloomin’ fear!” he said, regarding me obliquely. 
“Oo said it was your knife?” 

Remarkable doubts assailed me. ‘Of course it’s my knife,” 
I said. The other boys gathered round me. 

“This ain’t your knife,” said the big boy, and spat casu- 
ally. 

“TI dropped it just now.” 

“Findin’s keepin’s, J believe,” said the big boy. 

“Nonsense,” I said. ‘‘Give me my knife.” 

“Ow many blades it got?” 

“Three.” 

‘An’ what sort of ’andle?” 

“Bone.” 

“Got a corkscrew like?” 

COVE 

“Ah! This ain’t your knife no ’ow. See?” 

He made no offer to show it to me. My breath went. 

“Look here!” I said. “I saw that kid pick it up. It és 
my knife.” 

“Rot!” said the big boy, and slowly, deliberately, put my 
knife into his trouser pocket. 

I braced my soul for battle. All civilization was behind 
me, but I doubt if it kept the color in my face. I buttoned 
my jacket and clenched my fists, and advanced upon my 
antagonist. He had, I suppose, the advantage of two 
years of age and three inches of height. 

“Hand over that knife,” I said. 

Then one of the smallest of the band assailed me with 
extraordinary vigor and swiftness from behind, had an 
arm round my neck and a knee in my back before I 
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had the slightest intimation of attack, and so got me 
down. 

“I got ’im, Bill,” squeaked this amazing little ruffian. 

My nose was flattened by a dirty hand, and as I struck 
out and hit something like sacking, someone kicked my el- 
bow. ‘Two or three seemed to be at me at the same time. 
Then I rolled over, and sat up to discover them all making 
off, a ragged flight, footballing my cap—my City Merchants’ 
Cap—among them. 


IN IMITATION OF BRUTUS* 
Maurice Francis Egan 


Now, understand, I was a good Christian child, and said 
my prayers every night and morning, but this did not pre- 
vent me from hating the big bully of the school, who made 
the lives of ten or fifteen small boys a perpetual torment. 
How we suffered, no adult human tongue can tell—and our 
tongues never told because it was a convention that tales 
should not be told out of school. One of the pleasant tricks 
of the bully and his friends was to chase the little boys 
after school in the winter and bury them until they were 
almost suffocated in the snow which was piled up in the 
narrow streets. It was not only suffocating snow, but it 
was dirty snow. 

It happened that I had been presented with a penknife 
consisting of two rather leaden blades covered with a bril- 
liant iridescent mother-of-pearl handle. ‘The bully wanted 
this knife and I knew it. Generally, T left it at home; but it 
occurred to me on one inspired morning, after I had read 
“Plutarch” the night before, that I would display the knife 
open in my pocket, and when he threw the full weight of his 
body upon me, I would kill him at once, by an upward 
thrust of the knife. 


1From Confessions of a Book-Lover. Copyright by Doubleday, Page 
& Co. Reprinted by permission. 
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This struck me as a good deed entirely worthy of Brutus. 
Of course, I knew that I should be hanged, but then I ex- 
pected the glory of making a last dying speech, and, be- 
sides, the school would have a holiday. On the morning 
preceding the great sacrifice, I gave out dark hints to the 
small boys, distributed my various belongings to friends 
who were about to be bereaved, and predicted a coming holi- 
day. I was looked on as rather “crazy,” but I reflected that 
I would soon be considered heroic, and my friends gladly ac- 
cepted the gifts. 

The fatal afternoon came. I displayed the penknife. The 
chase began. The bully and his chosen friends threw them- 
selves upon me. The moment had come; I thrust the knife 
upward; the big boy uttered a howl, and ran, still howling. 
I looked for blood, but there was none visible; I came to the 
conclusion, with satisfaction, that he was bleeding internally. 
I spent a gloomy evening at home uttering dire predictions 
which were incomprehensible to the members of my family, 
and reread Brutus in the “Lives”. 

The next morning I went to school with lessons unstudied 
and awaited events. The mother of the bully appeared, 
and entered into an excited colloquy with the very placid 
and dignified teacher. I announced to the boy next to me, 
“My time has come.” I was called up to the awful desk. 
“Is he dead?” I asked. ‘Did he bleed internally?” “You 
little wretch,” the mother of the tyrant said, “you cut such 
fearful holes in my son’s coat that he is afraid to come to 
school to-day!” Then I said, regretfully, “Oh, I hoped that 
I had killed him.” There was a sensation; my character was 
blackened. I was set down as a victim of total depravity; 
I endured it all, but I knew in my heart that it was “Plu- 
tarch.” This is the effect that “Plutarch” had on the 
mind of a good Christian child. 

The effects of “Plutarch” on my character were never 
discovered at home, and as I grew older and learned one or 
two wrestling tricks, the bully let me alone. Besides, my 
murderous intention, which had leaked out, gave me such a 
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reputation that I became a dictator myself, and made terms 
for the small boys, in the name of freedom, which were 
sometimes rather despotic. 


A BULLY MEETS HIS MATCH? 
George Borrow 


Amongst the coachmen who frequented the inn was one 
who was called the “bang-up coachman.” He drove to our 
inn, in the forepart of every day, one of what were called 
the fast coaches, and afterwards took back the correspond- 
ing vehicle. He stayed at our house for about twenty min- 
utes, during which time the passengers of the coach which 
he had to return with dined; those at least who were in- 
clined for dinner, and could pay for it. He derived his 
sobriquet of the “bang-up coachman” partly from his being 
dressed in the extremity of coach dandyism, and partly 
from the peculiar insolence of his manner, and the unmerci- 
ful fashion in which he was in the habit of lashing on the 
poor horses committed to his charge. 

Many was the curse which he received when his back was 
turned; but the generality of people were much afraid of 
him, for he was a swinging strong fellow, and had the 
reputation of being a fighter, and in one or two instances 
had beaten in a barbarous manner individuals who had 
quarrelled with him. 

I was nearly having a fracas with this worthy. One day, 
after he had been drinking sherry with a sprig, he swag- 
gered into the yard where I happened to be standing; just 
then a waiter came by carrying upon his tray part of a 
splendid Cheshire cheese, with a knife, plate, and napkin. 
Stopping the waiter, the coachman cut with the knife a 
tolerably large lump out of the very middle of the cheese, 
stuck it on the end of the knife, and putting it to his mouth 
nibbled a slight piece of it, and then, tossing the rest away 


1From The Romany Rye. 
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with disdain, flung the knife down upon the tray, motioning 
the waiter to proceed. 

“JT wish,’ said I, “you may not want before you die 
what you have just flung away”; whereupon the fellow 
turned furiously towards me. Just then, however, his coach 
being standing at the door, there was a cry for coachman, 
so that he was forced to depart, contenting himself for the 
present with shaking his fist at me, and threatening to serve 
me out on the first opportunity; before, however, the oppor- 
tunity occurred, he himself got served out in a most unex- 
pected manner. 

The day after this incident he drove his coach to the inn, 
and having dismounted and received the contributions of the 
generality of the passengers, he strutted up, with a cigar 
in his mouth, to an individual who had come with him, and 
who had just asked me a question with respect to the direc- 
tion of a village about three miles off, to which he was going. 

“Remember the coachman,” said the knight of the box to 
this individual, who was a thin person of about sixty, with a 
white hat, rather shabby black coat, and buff-colored trou- 
sers, and who held an umbrella and a small bundle in his 
hand. 

“If you expect me to give you anything,” said he to the 
coachman, “‘you are mistaken; I will give you nothing. 
You have been very insolent to me as I rode behind you on 
the coach, and have encouraged two or three trumpery fel- 
lows, who rode along with you, to cut scurvy jokes at my 
expense, and now you come to me for money. I am not so 
poor but I could have given you a shilling had you been 
civil; as it is, I will give you nothing.” 

“Oh! you won’t, won’t you?” said the coachman, “dear 
me! I hope I shan’t starve because you won’t give me any- 
thing—a shilling! why, I could afford to give you twenty if I 
thought fit, you pauper! civil to you, indeed! things are come 
to a fine pass if I need to be civil to you! Do you know 
who you are speaking to? Why, the best lords in the coun- 
try are proud to speak to me. Why, it was only the other 
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day that the Marquis of said to me ”, and then he 
went on to say what the Marquis said to him; after which, 
flinging down his cigar, he strutted up the read, swearing to 
himself about paupers. 

“You say it is three miles to »», said the individual to 
me. “I think I shall light my pipe, and smoke it as I go 
along.” Thereupon he took out from a_ side pocket 
a tobacco-box and short meerschaum pipe, and implements 
for striking a light, filled his pipe, lighted, and commenced 
smoking. Presently the coachman drew near; I saw at once 
that there was mischief in his eye; the man smoking was 
standing with his back towards him, and he came so nigh to 
him, seemingly purposely, that as he passed a puff of smoke 
came of necessity against his face. 

“What do you mean by smoking in my face?” said he, 
striking the pipe of the elderly individual out of his mouth. 

The other, without manifesting much surprise, said, “I 
thank you; and if you will wait a minute, I will give you a 
receipt for that favor.” Then gathering up his pipe, and 
taking off his coat and hat, he laid them on a stepping block 
which stood near, and rubbing his hands together, he ad- 
vanced towards the coachman in an attitude of offence, 
holding his hands crossed very near to his face. 

The coachman, who probably expected anything but such 
a movement from a person of the age and appearance of 
the individual whom he had insulted, stood for a moment 
motionless with surprise; but recollecting himself, he pointed 
at him derisively with his finger. The next moment, how- 
ever, the other was close upon him, had struck aside the ex- 
tended hand with his left fist, and given him a severe blow 
on the nose with his right, which he immediately followed 
with a left-hand blow in the eye. Then drawing his body 
slightly backward, with the velocity of lightning he struck 
the coachman full in the mouth, and the last blow was the 
severest of all, for it cut the coachman’s lips nearly through. 
Blows so sharply and quickly dealt I had never seen. 

The coachman reeled like a fir-tree in a gale, and seemed 
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nearly unsensed. “Ho! what’s this? a fight! a fight is 
sounded from a dozen voices, and people came running from 
all directions to see what was going on. The coachman, 
coming somewhat to himself, disencumbered himself of his 
hat and coat; and, encouraged by two or three of his 
brothers of the whip, showed some signs of fighting, endeav- 
oring to close with his foe, but the attempt was in vain. 
His foe was not to be closed with; he did not shift or dodge 
about, but warded off the blows of his opponent with the 
greatest sang-froid, always using the guard which I have 
already described, and putting in, in return, short chopping 
blows with the swiftness of lightning. 

In a few minutes the countenance of the coachman was lit- 
erally cut to pieces, and several of his teeth were dislodged. 
At length he gave in. Stung with mortification, however, he 
repented, and asked for another round; it was granted, to 
his own complete demolition. The coachman did not drive 
his coach back that day; he did not appear on the box again 
for a week; but he never held up his head afterwards. Be- 
fore I quitted the inn, he had disappeared from the road, 
going no one knew where. 


COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 


1. The selection “Attempting to Recover My Knife” might be 
outlined as follows: 

Preliminaries. The knife; how I came to lose it. 

The Incident. I. My encounter with the gang of ragamuffins. 
II. One of them finds the knife. III. Argument about its owner- 
ship. IV. I am defeated in the fight that followed. 

Results. (None given.) 

2. In Egan’s “In Imitation of Brutus” the order is as follows: 

Preliminaries. My sufferings at the hand of the bully and my 
plan of revenge. 

The Incident. I, Execution of my plan. II. My disappoint- 
ment at the miscarriage of my purpose. 

Results. My final deliverance from the bully. 


8. The outline of Borrow’s “A Bully Meets His Match” is as 
follows: 
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Preliminaries. Description of the “bang-up coachman”; an 
experience of my own that nearly resulted in a fracas. 

The Incident. 1. The coachman’s insolence when the elderly 
passenger refuses to tip him. II. The coachman makes a quarrel. 
III. The coachman is badly bested in the ensuing fight. 

Results. The bully, quite crestfallen, eventually disappears 
from the road. 

Which of the three accounts is the most vivid? Which is 
written in the simplest and most familiar style? 


ASSIGNMENT 


Write an account of some fight or quarrel you have been a 
party to. 

Suggested topics are: (1) Being Called a Coward; (2) My 
First Fight; (3) How I Evened the Score; (4) When I Lost My 
Temper; (5) A Sham Fight; (6) The Taming of a Bold, Bad 
Man; (7) Paying Jiggs Back; (8) An Undeserved Insult; (9) 
When One Made a Quarrel. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


IN A DIVING-SUIT ! 
Robert Louis Stevenson 


To go down in the diving-dress, that was my absorbing 
fancy; and with the countenance of a certain handsome 
scamp of a diver, Bob Bain by name, I gratified the whim. 

It was gray, harsh, easterly weather, the swell ran pretty 
high, and out in the open there were “skipper’s daughters” 
when I found myself at last on the diver’s platform, twenty 
pounds of lead upon each foot and my whole person swollen 
with ply and ply of woollen underclothing. One moment, 
the salt wind was whistling round my nightcapped head; the 
next I was crushed almost double under the weight of the 
helmet. As that intolerable burden was laid upon me, I 


1From Random Memories. Copyright by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Reprinted by permission. 
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could have found it in my heart (only for shame’s sake) to 
cry off from the whole enterprise. But it was too late, 
The attendants began to turn the hurdy-gurdy, and the air 
to whistle through the tube; some one screwed in the barred 
window of the vizor; and I was cut off in a moment from 
my fellow-men; standing there in their midst, but quite di- 
vorced from intercourse: a creature deaf and dumb, patheti- 
cally looking forth from a climate of his own, Except 
that I could move and feel, I was like a man fallen in a 
catalepsy. But time was scarce given me to realize my 
isolation; the weights were hung upon my back and breast, 
the signal rope was thrust into my unresisting hand; and 
setting a twenty-pound foot upon the ladder, I began pon- 
derously to descend. 

Some twenty rounds below the platform, twilight fell. 
Looking up, I saw a low green heaven mottled with vanish- 
ing bells of white; looking around, except for the weedy 
spokes and shafts of the ladder, nothing but a green gloam- 
ing, somewhat opaque but very restful and delicious. 
Thirty rounds lower, I stepped off on the pierres perdues of 
the foundation; a dumb helmeted figure took me by the 
hand, and made a gesture (as I read it) of encouragement, 
and looking in at the creature’s window, I beheld the face 
of Bain. There we were, hand:to hand and (when it pleased 
us) eye to eye; and either might have burst himself with 
shouting, and not a whisper come to his companion’s hear- 
ing. Each, in his own little world of air, stood incom- 
municably separate. 

Bob had told me ere this a little tale, a five minutes’ drama 
at the bottom of the sea, which at that moment possibly 
shot across my mind. He was down with another, settling a 
stone of the sea-wall. They had it well adjusted, Bob gave 
the signal, the scissors were slipped, the stone set home; 
and it was time to turn to something else. But still his 
companion remained bowed over the block like a mourner on 
a tomb, or only raised himself to make absurd contortions 
and mysterious signs unknown to the vocabulary of the 
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diver. There, then, these two stood for awhile, like the 
dead and the living; till there flashed a fortunate thought 
into Bob’s mind, and he stooped, peered through the window 
of that other world, and beheld the face of its inhabitant 
wet with streaming tears. Ah! the man was in pain! And 
Bob, glancing downward, saw what was the trouble: the 
block had been lowered on the foot of that unfortunate— 
he was caught alive at the bottom of the sea under fifteen 
tons of rock. 

That two men should handle a stone so heavy, even swing- 
ing in the scissors, may appear strange to the inexpert. 
These must bear in mind the great density of the water of the 
sea, and the surprising results of transplantation to that 
medium. To understand a little what these are, and how a 
man’s weight, so far from being an incumbrance, is the very 
ground of his agility, was the chief lesson of my submarine 
experience. The knowledge came upon me by degrees. As I 
began to go forward with the hand of my estranged com- 
panion, a world of tumbled stones was visible, pillared with 
the weedy uprights of the staging: overhead, a flat roof of 
green: a little in front, the sea-wall, like an unfinished ram- 
part. 

And presently in our upward progress, Bob motioned me 
to leap upon a stone; I looked to see if he were possibly in 
earnest, and he only signed to me the more imperiously. 
Now the block stood six feet high; it would have been quite 
a leap to me unencumbered ; with the breast and back weights, 
and the twenty pounds upon each foot, and the staggering 
load of the helmet, the thing was out of reason. I laughed 
aloud in my tomb; and to prove to Bob how far he was 
astray, I gave a little impulse to my toes. Up I soared like 
a bird, my companion soaring at my side. As high as to 
the stone, and then higher, I pursued my impotent and 
empty flight. Even when the strong arm of Bob had checked 
my shoulders, my heels continued their ascent; so that I 
blew out sideways like an autumn leaf, and must be hauled 
in, hand over hand, as sailors haul in the slack of a sail, 
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and propped upon my feet again like an intoxicated 
sparrow. 

Yet a little higher on the foundation, and we began to be 
affected by the bottom of the swell, running there like a 
strong breeze of wind. Or so I must suppose; for, safe in 
my cushion of air, I was conscious of no impact; only swayed 
idly like a weed, and was now borne helplessly abroad, and 
now swiftly—and yet with drum-like gentleness—impelled 
against my guide. So does a child’s balloon divagate upon 
the currents of the air, and touch and slide again from every 
obstacle. So must have ineffectually swung, so resented 
their inefficiency, those light crowds that followed the Star 
of Hades, and uttered exiguous voices in the land beyond 
Cocytus. 

There was something strangely exasperating, as well as 
strangely wearing, in these uncommanded evolutions. It is 
bitter to return to infancy, to be supported, and directed, 
and perpetually set upon your feet, by the hand of some one 
else. The air besides, as it is supplied to you by the busy 
millers on the platform, closes the eustachian tubes and 
keeps the neophyte perpetually swallowing, till his throat 
is grown so dry that he can swallow no longer. And for all 
these reasons—although I had a fine, dizzy, muddle-headed 
joy in my surroundings, and longed, and tried, and always 
failed, to lay hands on the fish that darted here and there 
about me, swift as humming-birds—yet I fancy I was rather 
relieved than otherwise when Bain brought me back to the 
ladder and signed to me to mount. 

And there was one more experience before me even then. 
Of a sudden, my ascending head passed into the trough 
of a swell. Out of the green, I shot at once into a glow 
of rosy, almost of sanguine light—the multitudinous seas 
incarnadined, the heaven above a vault of crimson. And 
then the glory faded into the hard, ugly daylight of a 
Caithness autumn, with a low sky, a gray sea, and a whistling 
wind. Bob Bain had five shillings for his trouble, and I 
had done what I desired. 
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ONE OF THE PLEASANTEST MOMENTS OF LIFE! 
George Borrow 


After walking about a dozen miles, I came to a town, 
where I rested for the night. The next morning I set out 
again in the direction of the north-west. I continued 
journeying for four days, my daily journeys varying from 
twenty to twenty-five miles. During this time nothing oc- 
curred to me worthy of any especial notice. The weather 
was brilliant, and I rapidly improved both in strength and 
spirits. 

On the fifth day, about two o’clock, I arrived at a small 
town. Feeling hungry, I entered a decent looking inn—within 
a kind of bar I saw a huge, fat, landlord-looking person, 
with a very pretty, smartly dressed maiden. Addressing 
myself to the fat man, “House!” said I, “house! Can I 
have a dinner, house?” 

“Young gentleman,” said the huge fat landlord, “you are 
come at the right time; dinner will be taken up in a few 
minutes, and such a dinner,” he continued, rubbing his 
hands, “as you will not see every day in these times.” 

“T am hot and dusty,” said I, ‘and should wash to cool 
my hands and face.” 

“Jenny!” said the huge landlord, with the utmost gravity, 
“show the gentleman into number seven, that he may wash 
his hands and face.” 

“By no means,” said I, “I am a person of primitive habits, 
and there is nothing like the pump in weather like this.” 

“Jenny!” said the landlord, with the same gravity as 
before, “go with the young gentleman to the pump in the 
back kitchen, and take a clean towel along with you.” 

Thereupon the rosy-faced, clean-looking damsel went to 
a drawer, and producing a large, thick, but snowy-white 
towel, she nodded to me to follow her; whereupon I followed 
Jenny through a long passage into the back kitchen. 


+From Lavengro. 
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And at the end of the back kitchen there stood a pump; 
and going to it I placed my hands beneath the spout, and 
said, “Pump, Jenny”; and Jenny incontinently, without 
laying down the towel, pumped with one hand, and I washed 
and cooled my heated hands. 

And, when my hands were washed and cooled, I took off 
my neckcloth, and unbuttoning my shirt collar, I placed 
my head beneath the spout and the pump, and I said unto 
Jenny, “Now, Jenny, lay down the towel, and pump for 
your life.” 

Thereupon Jenny, placing the towel on a linen-horse, 
tcok the handle of the pump with both hands and pumped 
over my head as handmaid had never pumped before; so 
that the water poured in torrents from my head, my face, 
and my hair down upon the brick floor. 

And after the lapse of somewhat more than a minute, I 
called out with a half-strangled voice, “Hold, Jenny!” and 
Jenny desisted. I stood for a few moments to recover my 
breath, then taking the towel which Jenny proffered, I dried 
composedly my hands and my head, my face and hair; then, 
returning the towel to Jenny, I gave a deep sigh and said, 
“Surely this is one of the pleasantest moments of life.” 


THE PRICE OF ORANGES? 
Charles Dudley Warner 


One of our expeditions to the hills was one day making 
its long, straggling way through the narrow street of a 
little village of the Piano, when I lingered behind my com- 
panions, attracted by a handcart with several large baskets 
of oranges. The cart stood untended in the street; and 
selecting a large orange, which would measure twelve inches 
in circumference, I turned to look for the owner. After 
some time, a fellow got up from the open front of the neigh- 


*From Saunterings. Copyright by the Houghton Mifflin Company. 
By permission of the publishers. 
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boring cobbler’s shop, where he sat with his lazy cronies, lis- 
tening to the honest gossip of the follower of St. Crispin, 
and sauntered towards me. 

“How much for this?” I asked. 

“One franc, signor,” says the proprietor, with a polite 
bow, holding up one finger. 

I shake my head, and intimate that that is altogether too 
much, in fact, preposterous. 

The proprietor is very indifferent, and shrugs his shoul- 
ders in an amiable manner. He picks up a fair, handsome 
orange, weighs it in his hand, and holds it up temptingly. 
That is also one franc. 

I suggest one sou as a fair price, a suggestion which he 
only receives with a smile of slight pity, and, I fancy, a 
little disdain. A woman joins him, and also holds up this and 
that gold-skinned one for my admiration. 

As I stand, sorting over the fruit, trying to please my- 
self with size, color, and texture, a little crowd has gath- 
ered around; and I see, by a glance, that all the occupations 
in the neighborhood, including loafing, are temporarily sus- 
pended to witness the trade. The interest of the circle vis- 
ibly increases; and others take such a part in the transac- 
tion, that I begin to doubt if the first man is, after all, the 
proprietor. 

At length I select two oranges, and again demand the 
price. There is a little consultation and jabber, when I am 
told I can have both for a franc. I, in turn, sigh, shrug 
my shoulders, and put down the oranges, amid a chorus of 
exclamations over my graspingness. My offer of two sous 
is met with ridicule, but not with indifference. I can see that 
it has made a sensation. hese simple, idle children of the 
sun begin to show a little excitement. I at length determine 
upon a bold stroke, and resolve to show myself the Napoleon 
of oranges, or to meet my Waterloo. I pick out four of the 
largest oranges in the basket, while all eyes are fixed on 
me intently, and, for the first time, pull out a piece of 
money. It is a two-sous piece. I offer it for the oranges. 
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“No, no, no, no, signor! Ah, signor! ah, signor!” in a 
chorus from the whole crowd. 

I have struck bottom at last, and perhaps got some- 
where near the value; and all calmness is gone. Such pro- 
testations, such indignation, such sorrow, I have never be- 
fore seen from so small a cause. It cannot be thought of; it 
is mere ruin! I am, in turn, as firm, and nearly exciting 
in seeming. I hold up the fruit, and tender the money. 

“No, never, never! The signor cannot be in earnest.” 

Looking round me for a moment, and assuming a theatri- 
cal manner, befitting the gestures of those about me, I fling 
the fruit down, and, with a sublime renunciation, stalk 
away. 

There is instantly a buzz and hum that rises almost to a 
clamor. I have not proceeded far, when a skinny old woman 
runs after me, and begs me to return. I go back, and the 
crowd parts to receive me. 

The proprietor has a new proposition, the effect of which 
upon me is intently watched. He proposes to give me five big 
oranges for four sous. I receive it with utter scorn, and a 
laugh of derision. I will give two sous for the original four, 
and not a centesimo more. That I solemnly say, and am 
ready to depart. Hesitation and renewed conference; but at 
last the proprietor relents ; and, with the look of one who is 
ruined for life, and who is yet willing to sacrifice himself, 
he hands me the oranges. Instantly the excitement is dead, 
the crowd disperses, and the street is as quiet as ever; when 
I walk away, bearing my hard-won treasures. 


THE MOST THRILLING TOUCHDOWN 
I EVER SAW 4 


Grantland Rice 


It happened in 1907, when Vanderbilt and Sewanee, with 
powerful football teams, were playing before a great crowd 


*From an article in The American Magazine. 
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in Nashville for the championship of the South. It was 
Thanksgiving Day. The two teams were so evenly matched 
that everyone knew the outcome was a toss-up. Probably 
a break of the game would decide the championship—a 
fumble, a blocked kick, or something of the sort. 

One of the stars of the Vanderbilt team was Stein Stone, 
the big, tall center rush. When Stone had first begun his 
career at Mooney’s Preparatory School his main ambition 
had been to carry the ball, either as a half- or a fullback. 
Much against his personal inclinations he had been placed in 
the line at center rush. 

This position carried no appeal to the youngster, who, 
though big, was extremely fast and shifty on his feet. He 
was six feet two, and weighed one hundred and ninety 
pounds. But he continued to play at center until he came 
to Vanderbilt; and then it turned out that he had played 
center so well in prep school that he was assigned the same 
position in college. 

Here again he entered a plea to be given a chance back 
of the line, a chance to carry the ball and score a touch- 
down. But he had handled his work too well to be shifted. 
It was a case of a man who did a disagreeable job so man- 
fully that one of his own wishes had to be denied. 

In one of his earlier games at Vanderbilt, Stone had been 
sent against Germany Schulz of Michigan, then rated as 
the greatest center of the generation. Stone entered this 
contest with a badly burned ankle that brought him almost 
unbearable pain at every move. 

“That man won’t last five minutes,” said Keene Fitzpat- 
rick, then Michigan’s noted trainer. 

But Stone not only lasted five minutes; he lasted the 
entire game, and he gave the famous Schulz one of the 
hardest battles the Wolverine star had ever known. Any 
chance that Stone might have had to be shifted to a posi- 
tion back of the line was lost forever in that brilliant _ex- 
hibition. 

The seasons wore on, but never did Stone realize his am- 
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bition to score a touchdown. His was always the unspec- 
tacular work in the line—the work that his mates and his 
opponents could appreciate, but that the spectators seldom 
see. For it is notorious that in football the cheers are for 
the men who run with the ball, and centers rarely get that 
chance. 

So this Thanksgiving Day came round, and Stone pre- 
pared to enter his last college contest, for this was his final 
year at Vanderbilt. The skies were overcast, and the day 
was chill. Thousands of followers of each team had come 
to cheer their favorites on to victory and to a champion- 
ship. 

The game got under way, and immediately the thrills 
began. Spectacular play followed spectacular play, while 
the rooters yelled themselves hoarse, and the cheer leaders 
cut all the antics in their repertory. Grimly the two teams 
fought for the advantage. Each team scored two touch- 
downs on brilliant plays, but Vanderbilt missed one goal 
after touchdown, and this left Sewanee a point in the lead. 

As the game wore on that point looked larger and larger 
—almost insurmountable it seemed as the minutes flitted 
away and they fought in vain for the third touchdown. So 
much drama had already taken place that no one in all the 
vast crowd believed anything else could happen, and the 
teams were beginning to take the same view. 

The valiant Stone, always a tower of strength, had taken 
a terrific battering at the hands of his opponents, led by 
Aubrey Lanier, one of the best football players who ever 
walked upon any field. Stone had been playing center su- 
perbly, and, more than that, he had helped to back up 
the line, and often had dived in under the line rushes and 
off-tackle plunges that were coming with terrific speed 
and power. 

There was less than a minute left of play. The time- 
keepers were edging up toward the two teams to be sure 
they would be in position to stop the game when the final 
second had ticked away. Nervously they were watching 
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their timepieces. Vanderbilt rooters were pleading, and 
Vanderbilt players were fighting, but Sewanee was holding 
like a rock. The ball was on Sewanee’s forty-yard line, 
and how could Vanderbilt make that distance with only a 
few seconds left? A play or two more, and the game would 
be over, and defeat would be their lot. 

Then a strange thing happened, something out of the 
ordinary football maneuver. The signal was given, and 
Stone remained at his position near the right of the field, 
ready to pass the ball. The remainder of the Vanderbilt 
team began to scatter out across the gridiron, each man 
five yards from his nearest comrade. 

The quarterback, one halfback, and one end were the 
only three who fell back of the open line. Stone had to 
make a pass of fifteen yards in an oblique direction. He had 
to do this, and then linger for a second and act as if he had 
nothing to do in the play. He made a perfect pass, held 
himself in admirably, and then like a flash he was off for 
the goal line forty yards in front of him. He ran as he 
had never run before, while his team-mates were executing 
a double pass—the ball going from Stone to a player fif- 
teen yards from him, and then to Blake, far over on the 
other side of the field. 

From this position Blake shot a long, diagonal forward 
pass high into the air, and aimed for the point toward which 
big Stone was racing. The crowd held its breath, the 
Sewanee players, recovering quickly from their surprise, 
started charging in all directions upon the giant Vander- 
bilt center, who now was nearing the coveted goal line. 

At the close of his career, Stone had drawn his chance 
to score the touchdown he longed to score, and it would be 
the touchdown that brought his team a championship. But 
apparently Sewanee had him blocked, and, if so, he would 
pass out of football without ever having carried the ball 
over. 

But Stone hadn’t given up. He reached the goal line at 
the very moment the ball was descending to him out of the 
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air. Three Sewanee players were rushing him. There was 
a clash of bodies, and from this clash, Stone, also a star 
basketball player, leaped high into the air. Above the 
mass of players his two big hands grabbed the ball at least 
nine feet from the ground; then the swirl of bodies came 
down with a thud as Stone fell across the goal line, clutch- 
ing the pigskin tightly in his arms. 

It was the one chance in his career to make touchdown, 
to accomplish his dream; it was the one chance of the man 
who had played great football for his team, despite the 
fact that he had always wanted to play in another position. 
He made good when the opportunity came; he won glory 
for his team, and he closed his career as a college athlete 
with the sweet taste of victory, and of a dream long de- 
ferred but finally realized. 

To make this play go through he had to join four 
plays in one—the diagonal pass-back, the faked delay, the 
forty-yard rush down the field at top speed to the right 
spot, and then the charge and leap into the air against three 
star opponents. It was the case of one thrill leading to 
another in less than five seconds, with the most stirring 
climax I have ever seen on any field of sport. 

That play could have been made only by a man who, in 
addition to unusual skill, was also able, in the one big 
moment, to reach out and take his grip upon a miracle be- 
cause he had made up his mind that nothing between earth 
and sky could hold him back. 

The game was over amidst the wildest cheering, and big 
Stone broke in a fast run for the clubhouse, a look on his 
face that said he felt well repaid for the hard battles he 
had fought in his position in the line; that he had come into 
his own. 

I am quite sure that this play gave the big center the 
greatest thrill in sport, and I am equally certain that this 
final moment of Stein Stone’s football career gave me the 
grandest thrill I ever knew. 
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AN ATTACK OF SHARKS UPON WHALES 1 
Frederick O’Brien 


We had gone one morning about the southern cape, and 
were harpooning swordfish and the gigantic sunfish when 
a commotion a thousand feet away brought shouts of warn- 
ing from my companions. We saw two whales, one with a 
baby at her breast. The other we took to be the father 
whale. Huge black beasts they were. Upon this mated pair 
a band of sharks had flung themselves to seize the infant. 

There were at least twenty-five sharks in the mad mob, 
great white monsters thirty feet in length, man-eaters by 
blood taste, tigers by disposition. Though they could not 
compare with their prey in size or power, they had heads as 
large as barrels, and mouths that would drag a man through 
their terrible gaps. That their hunger was past all bounds 
was evident, for the whale is not often attacked by such 
inferior-sized fish. Storms had raged on the sea for days, 
and maybe had cheated the sharks of their usual food. 

They swam around and around the mountainous pair, 
darting in and out, evidently with some plan of drawing off 
the male. Both whales struck out incessantly with their 
mammoth flukes; their great tails, crashing upon the sea- 
surface, lashed it to mountains of foam. Our boats tossed 
as in a gale. 

Carried away by the pity and terror of the scene, we 
shouted threats and curses at the monsters, calling down 
on them in Marquesan the wrath of the gods. Frenziedly 
handling tiller and sails, we circled the battle, impotent to 
aid the poor woman-beast and her baby. The sharks har- 
ried them as hounds a fox. Desperately the parents fought, 
more than one shark sank wounded to the depths and one, 
turning its white belly to the sun, floated dead upon the 
waves. Another was flung high in the air by a blow of 


1From White Shadows in the South Seas. Copyright by the Century 
Company. Reprinted by permission, 
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the mother’s tail. But it was an uneven contest. At last 
we saw the nursling drawn from her breast, and the mother 
herself sank, still struggling. She may have risen, of course, 
far away, but she seemed disabled. 

We did not wait about that bloody spot when the sharks 
had fallen upon their prey, for our canoe was low in the 
water, and with such a sight to warn us, we did not doubt 
that the loathly monsters would attack us. 


THE BATTLE OF THE RED AND THE 
BLACK ANTS}? 


Henry David Thoreau 


One day when I went out to my wood-pile, or rather my 
pile of stumps, I observed two large ants, the one red, the 
other much larger, nearly half an inch long, and black, 
fiercely contending with one another. Having once got 
hold they never let go, but struggled and wrestled and rolled 
on the chips incessantly. Looking farther, I was surprised 
to find that the chips were covered with such combatants, 
that it was not a “duellum” but a “bellum,” a war between 
two races of ants, the red always pitted against the black, 
and frequently two red ones to one black. The legions of 
these Myrmidons covered all the hills and vales in my wood- 
yard, and the ground was already strewn with the dead and 
the dying, both red and black. It was the only battle which 
I had ever witnessed, the only battlefield I ever trod while 
the battle was raging; internecine war; the red republicans 
on the one hand and the black imperialists on the other 
hand. On every side they were engaged in deadly combat, 
yet without any noise that I could hear, and human soldiers 
never fought so resolutely. 

I watched a couple that were fast locked in each other’s 
embraces, in a little sunny valley amid the chips; now at 
noon-day prepared to fight till the sun went down, or life 

*From Walden. 
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went out. The smaller red champion had fastened himself 
like a vise on his adversary’s front, and through all the 
tumblings on that field never for an instant ceased to gnaw 
at one of his feelers near the root, having already caused 
the other to go by the board; while the stronger black one 
dashed him from side to side, and, as I saw on looking 
nearer, had already divested him of several of his members. 
They fought with more pertinacity than bulldogs. Neither 
manifested the least disposition to retreat. It was evident 
that their battle-cry was “Conquer or die.” 

In the meanwhile there came along a single red ant on 
the hillside of this valley, evidently full of excitement, who 
either had dispatched his foe, or had not yet taken part in 
the battle; probably the latter, for he had lost none of his 
limbs; whose mother had charged him to return with his 
shield or upon it. He drew near with rapid pace till he 
stood on his guard within half an inch of the combatants ; 
then, watching his opportunity, he sprang upon the black 
warrior, and commenced his operations near the root of his 
right fore-leg, leaving the foe to select among his own 
members; and so there were three united for life, as if a new 
kind of attraction had been invented which put all other locks 
and cements to shame. I should not have wondered by 
this time to find that they had their respective musical bands 
stationed on some eminent chip, and playing their national 
airs the while, to excite the slow and cheer the dying com- 
batants. JI was myself excited somewhat even as if they 
had been men. The more you think of it, the less difference. 


COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 


1. You will find the selection from Borrow, “One of the 
Pleasantest Moments of Life,’ suggestive of how a readable ac- 
count can be made of what may seem rather trifling. Notice the 
large amount of detail in the narrative. Observe how the incident 
is treated with a degree of mock dignity. 

2. In Warner’s “The Price of Oranges” you see again the 
ordinary invested with interest by means of abundant details 
and specific language. The device of telling a story in the 
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present tense seems generally condemned in textbook discussions 
of story writing. Consider whether this method increases the 
liveliness and interest of this selection. 

3. Rice has given in “The Most Thrilling Touchdown I Ever 
Saw” a spirited account of a remarkable athletic feat. In com- 
parison with the methods of other selections this seems told in a 
somewhat bare and objective manner. Suggest how the account 
might be enlivened. 

4. The last two selections are suggestive of the opportunities 
for taking material from animal life. Especially notice how 
Thoreau has made a narrative dealing with miniature war of 
ants as exciting as an account of the war of nations. 

5. Stevenson’s account of going far down under water in a 
diving-suit may be divided into the following parts: 

Preliminaries. My ambition to go down in a diving-suit; the 
weather; donning the equipment. 

The Incident. I. My experiences during the descent. II. My 
thoughts on reaching the bottom, especially my recollection of 
an underseas accident I had heard of. III. Peculiar experiences 
while under the water, with my reaction towards them. IV. The 
ascent; a final striking experience; a sense of achievement. 

Results. (None given.) 

Note the very specific language. Point out cases of familiar 
words used with a novel application. 


ASSIGNMENT 


Taking one of the foregoing selections as a model, write an 
account of something similar. 

Suggested topics are:—(with Borrow’s “One of the Pleasant- 
est Moments of Life” as a model) (1) An Incident in a Day I 
Should Like to Live Over Again; (2) My Most Pleasant Recol- 
lection of Last Summer; (3) What Mignonette Makes Me Think 
Of; (4) The Best Dinner I Ever Ate; (5) The Happiest Moment 
of My Life;—(with Warner’s “The Price of Oranges” as a 
model) (6) Buying a Second-hand Textbook; (7) When I Had 
to Pawn My Watch; (8) Matching Wits with a Peddler ;—(in 
connection with Rice’s “The Most Thrilling Touchdown I Ever 
Saw”) (9) Turning Defeat into Victory; (10) The Best Catch 
(or Hit) I Ever Saw; (11) Two Strikes and Three Balls; (12) 
Won by a Point;—(with O’Brien’s “An Attack of Sharks upon 
Whales” or Thoreau’s “The Battle of the Red and the Black 
Ants” as a model) (13) A Mother Bird’s Defense of Her Young; 
(14) An Incensed Animal; (15) A Dog Fight; (with Steven- 
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son’s “In a Diving-Suit” as a model); (16) My First Ride in 
an Airplane; (17) On a Ferris Wheel; (18) A Visit to a Cave; 
(19) My Sensations on Climbing the Steeple; (20) A Ride in 


the Engine; (21) Eating in a Chinese Restaurant; (22) Ninety 
Miles an Hour! 


PART IV 


CHALLENGES TO DISCUSSION: TRANSITION 
FROM SCHOOL TO COLLEGE 


IF I WERE A FRESHMAN AGAIN} 
Thomas Arkle Clark 


It is the habit of age to give sage advice to youth. One 
of the pastimes in which everyone periodically indulges is 
the pleasant hallucination that if he were given the oppor- 
tunity to live his youth over again he would do it differently 
and more successfully. We are all of us, even though we 
have no more than reached middle age, given to regretting 
our neglected opportunities and our lost youth. It gives 
one a virtuous feeling in imagination to dodge all error, but 
it is extremely doubtful if many of us, even if we had a sec- 
ond chance, would avoid many of the pitfalls into which 
we stumbled, or follow a straighter path than that by which 
we have so far come. If it is merely pleasant for us to con- 
jecture what we should do if we had a second try at it, 
it may be profitable for those who are younger to listen. 
If only foresight could be as accurate as the backward view! 

If I were a freshman again I should not work so many 
hours as I did. I put in enough hours with my books in my 
hands, but I did not accomplish much. I had little con- 
centration. Many students whom I know, though I am not 
sure that the practice is confined to students, and I was one 
of this sort, spend a great deal of time in getting ready to 
work. With a book in hand they look out of the window 
at the clouds or at the pretty girls passing along the street, 


*An article in The American College. Reprinted by permission. 
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and all the time they deceive themselves with the idea that 
they are working. George Ade’s characterization of the 
student’s attitude toward matrimony—that they don’t 
marry, but just fool ’round—might as truthfully be ap- 
plied to the students’ work. They don’t study, they just 
fool ’round. 

Many an evening, when the work was heavy, I would 
determine to begin early and get it over with; but I could 
spend half an hour in looking for my pipe and in getting 
it, filled and working well, and another half hour in arrang- 
ing my books and getting myself seated in a comfortable 
chair. All this time I imagined I was working. I spent as 
much time in goading myself on to duties that I should have 
hiked to shirk or in getting ready to work as I did in actual 
labor. If I were a freshman I should plan my work, I 
should try to develop concentration—I should work harder 
but not so long. 

I should learn to work with people about me. As it was 
I lived a somewhat isolated life. I did my reading and my 
studying alone, and tho there were some advantages in this 
method, there were serious objections. Now I must often 
work under different conditions than those by which I was 
surrounded in college; there is work to be done where there 
is no quiet, and I do it with difficulty. As I tried on a 
crowded ocean steamer to put these wandering thoughts on 
paper I was constantly annoyed by the confusion about me 
and by the spasmodic attempts at conversation made by a 
well-intentioned but misguided young man at my side. If I 
had learned to work under different conditions I might have 
turned the conversation aside as a steep roof sheds the 
rain. I believe it is a great advantage for a young man 
to do his work himself, but he should not subject himself 
to the slavery of doing it alone. 

I should take as a freshman, if I had my work to do over 
again, more work that I have no especial fondness for or that 
I find difficult. I like an easy time as well as any one, 
and I do not wish to give the impression that I think it an 
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error for a student to follow the profession he enjoys or 
to do the work he likes. In point of fact I believe that a 
student should choose those lines of work along which his 
tastes lead him. I think it very likely that those things we 
do most easily we shall do best; but I have found that train- 
ing comes through struggle, and that those people are de- 
veloped most who resist most, or who struggle against diffi- 
culty and opposition and overcome. I have known a good 
many geniuses, but they generally had the most common- 
place careers because they never learned to do difficult or dis- 
agreeable things. 

Students come into my office every day who want to get 
out of work or to drop a subject, or to cut a class exercise 
for no better reason than that they find the duty difficult 
or the instructor or the subject dull. Much of the work of 
life is not pleasant. Half the things I am forced to do 
during the busy days of the college year are unpleasant 
things and things I dislike doing. I have been forced to 
learn to give these things my best attention whether I like 
them or not. I wish I had learned in my freshman year to 
do more such things. 

Just yesterday as I was sitting at the breakfast table 
talking to a young freshman, in whom I have a rather vital 
interest, as to his next year’s course, I suggested a subject 
which I thought good for him to take. “Is it easy?” was his 
first question, and when I answered in the negative his in- 
terest waned. In the world in which we must in time work 
there are few easy roads, few snap courses. We shall be 
forced to do a great many hard things. If I were a fresh- 
man I should learn to do such things early. 

Like a great many people, I suppose I am not now doing 
the work that as a college student I planned to do. I am 
in no sense a fatalist, but I am convinced that men have 
their work chosen for them quite as often as they themselves 
choose it. If I had supposed that I should be called upon 
to speak on the most unforeseen occasions and upon the 
most unfamiliar topics I should have given myself while in 
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college the practice which I believe is the method everyone 
must employ if he is to become a ready speaker. I have 
learned that, sooner or later, every intelligent man is called 
upon publicly to express his ideas, and no matter how 
abundant these thoughts may be, he will suffer much pain 
and have little success unless he has had pretty regular and 
persistent practice. 

I ran across an old classmate last spring, an engineer of 
no little repute, whom I had not met since the day of our 
graduation. “How would you change your course,” I said 
to him, expecting that he would long for more mathematics, 
“if you had it all to do over again?” 

“JT should learn to write and I should learn to speak,” 
he answered, “and I should begin as a freshman. As it was 
I avoided every opportunity to do either, with the idea that 
only ministers and lawyers have need of such practice, and 
I suffer for it every day. My boy is to be an engineer, but 
I am going to see that he does not make the mistake that 
I made.” 

When I am called upon unexpectedly to speak, and my 
knees shake, and my voice falters, and the word that I long 
for comes with difficulty, or fails to come at all, I agree with 
my classmate, and I feel sure that if I were a freshman again 
I should learn to speak correctly and without notes. 

I wish that as a freshman I had learned to play well some 
athletic games. It is not entirely for the pleasure that I 
should have derived or should be able to derive from this 
fact that I feel as I do, tho that would mean much. If a 
man succeeds, as all hope to do, he gets into a business 
which is likely to be cruelly exacting, and he demands some 
relaxation in which he finds pleasure. For me it is no 
pleasure to hit a bag that simply bounds back to be struck 
again, or to pull up a weight that drops stupidly and inertly 
down to be raised the second time. I would rather hoe in 
the garden, saw wood, or beat a carpet hanging on a clothes 
line in the back yard. I find no virtue in any of the ma- 
chinery or in any of the “systems” devised by shrewd in- 
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ventors for keeping the human system in ideal working con- 
dition. If I am to have pleasure in exercise, and I will not 
take it from a sense of duty only, it must be in a physical 
contest where something definite can be accomplished, where 
I have a goal to attain or an opponent to beat. I should 
rather play a good game of tennis than to agitate all the 
exercisers in Christendom. I think there are few things 
that help more to keep men young and strong, and ready 
for the daily battles than good physical health; and the 
athletic game aids materially in bringing about that condi- 
tion. One may learn, of course, late in his college career 
or even after he is out of college; but price and awkward- 
ness, and the manifold duties of the day come in and pre- 
vent one’s doing so. If one does not develop some skill while 
a freshman he is very unlikely to do so later. 

If I were a freshman I should determine to do some one 
line of work well. As I remember, I was principally con- 
cerned in “getting through.” I think I was not quite so 
modest in my scholastic ambitions as the young fellow who 
told me not long ago that a “pass” was as good as one 
hundred per cent. to him, but at least I was not so much 
concerned about doing my best in some one line of work as I 
wish now I had been. Practically every college man, fresh- 
man included, is rushed with his work. He takes more 
“hours” than he should, or he neglects to prepare the as- 
signments at the proper time, so that when his work is done 
it is done hastily. Nine out of ten freshmen are behind with 
assigned work. I have known fellows even to go as far as 
to argue that it is an excellent practice to get behind, for 
if one catches up he must then force himself to do a large 
amount of work in a short time. I grant that this may be 
a good thing, but work done under such conditions usually 
shows all the earmarks of slovenliness and superficiality. 
There are many subjects in which I think it would be suffi- 
cient to do merely good work, but at least in one subject I 
wish I had made it a point to take time to give the matter 
careful thought, and to do it as well as it was possible for 
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me to do. One has to rush through work far too often 
later in life; it would be a comfort to remember that at one 
time at least I had deliberately taken time enough to do an 
assigned task well. 

I should make more of an effort than I did to get ac- 
quainted with my instructors. The conception of the aver- 
age freshman is that the college instructor is a somewhat 
abnormal mortal full of knowledge—sometimes—but with- 
out much understanding of the individual or sympathy for 
him. Some are; and some of this sort expended their time 
on me when I was a freshman. I thought as a freshman that 
the less I bothered my instructor the better, and if by some 
good fortune he was ill or out of town I put it down at the 
end of the day as one of the blessings for which to return 
thanks. I came in the end to see that my instructors—even 
those who at first had seemed most impossible—were pretty 
human creatures, with a wide knowledge and a generous 
willingness to help. The trouble was with me quite as much 
as with them. I count it the greatest pleasure and benefit 
of my college life that I came to know one instructor well, 
and that from this acquaintance there came to me a friend- 
ship and an inspiration that was worth more to me than 
all the rest of my college course. How much more it might 
have meant had I come more closely into contact with the 
real lives of the other men and women with whom I 
worked! 

If I were a freshman I should not lose an opportunity to 
see and to hear the prominent men and women in public life 
who for one reason or another come to every college town. I 
was often hard up or “broke,” and I could easily find an 
excuse for not going to lectures, or the concert, or the 
theater. Now I regret that I missed opportunities which 
never came again. I had always wanted to hear Henry 
Ward Beecher, but when he came to town the dollar that 
was required to get into the lecture hall seemed big to me, 
and I decided to wait until the next time. But the next time 
never came, for Beecher died soon after, and it is one of 
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the regrets of my college life that I missed my chance to 
hear and see so great a man. 

I am wont to say when giving advice to young men just 
entering college that the one thing the freshman should give 
his time to is study—all other things are relatively unim- 
portant; yet if I could be a freshman again I should try 
to be more interested in general college activities. Social 
matters such as connect themselves with young women I 
think the freshman may very safely postpone until later 
in his college course. The affairs of the heart can easily 
wait. Studies are the main thing, but not the only one; 
and the freshman who fails to develop some outside interest 
is usually making a mistake. The mere bookworm is not 
so likely to be successful as the man who gets out among his 
fellows. Valedictorians often make a very commonplace 
career because their interests are too narrow and their 
knowledge of human nature lacking. If I were a freshman 
I should have at least one avocation—one thing that should 
give relaxation from my every day work and bring me into 
close contact with men. 

What this side interest should be depends, of course, upon 
the individual freshman. It may be athletics if he shows 
any skill in this direction; it may be religion, or oratory, or 
politics; but I believe he will be better off if he goes into 
something that helps him to study men as well as facts. 

It is a delightful experience and a great opportunity to 
be able to spend four years in college, but it is one I may 
not have again. I made some mistakes, I missed some op- 
portunities; but after all I am not sure that the things I 
got are better than the things I missed, and if I had it all 
to do over again who knows but that I might lack sense to 
do it as well as I did before. I am content to let things 
be as they are. 
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FROM A FATHER TO HIS FRESHMAN SON? 
Charles Francis Thwing 


My Dear Boy:—I am glad you want to go to college. 
Possibly I might send you even if you did not want to go, 
yet I doubt it. One may send a boy through college and the 
boy is sent through. None of the college is sent through 
him. But if you go, I am sure a good deal of the college 
will somehow get lodged in you. 

You will find a thousand and one things in college which 
are worth while. I wish you could have each of them, but 
you can’t. You’ve got to use the elective system, even in the 
Freshman year. The trouble is not that so few boys do not 
seem to know how to distinguish the good from the bad, but 
the trouble is they do not know the better from the good and 
the best from the better. I have known thousands of college 
boys, and they do not seem to distinguish, or, if they do, 
they do not seem to be able to apply the gospel of difference. 

You won’t think me imposing on you,—will you?—if 
before entering college I tell you of some things which seem 
to me to be most worthy of your having or being on the 
day you get your A. B. 

The first thing I want to say to you is that I want you 
to come out of the college a thinker. But how to make 
yourself a thinker is both hard to do and hard to tell. Yet, 
the one great way of making yourself a thinker is to think. 
Thinking is a practical art. It cannot be taught. It is 
learned by doing. Yet there are some subjects in the 
course which seem to me to be better fitted than others to 
teach you this art. I’ve been trying to find out what are 
some of the marks or characteristics of these subjects. They 
are, I think, subjects which require concentration of 
thought ; subjects which have clearness in their elements, yet 
which are comprehensive, which are complex, which are con- 
secutive in their arrangements of parts, each part being 
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closely, rigorously related to every other, which represent 
continuity, of which the different elements or parts may be 
prolonged unto far reaching consequences. Concentration 
in the thinker, clearness, comprehensiveness, complexedness, 
consecutiveness, continuity—there are the six big C’s, which 
are marks of the subjects which tend to create the thinker. 

To attempt to apply each of these marks to many dif- 
ferent subjects of the curriculum represents a long and 
unduly stupefying labor. Apply them for yourself. Dif- 
ferent subjects have different worths for the students, but 
there are certain recognized values attached to each coin of 
the intellectual realm. Mathematics and pure physics emi- 
nently represent the larger part of these six elements which 
I have named. Mathematics demands concentration. Math- 
ematics is, in a sense, the mind giving itself to certain ab- 
stract truths. What is X* but a form of the mind? Mathe- 
matics demands clearness of thinking and of statement. 
Without clearness mathematics is naught. It also repre- 
sents comprehensiveness. The whole field of its truth is 
pressed into its larger relationships. Mathematical truth is 
complex. Part is involved with part. It is consecutive. 
Part follows part in necessary order. It is also continuous. 
It represents a graded progress. 

It is, however, to be remembered that the reasoning of 
mathematics is unlike most reasoning which we usually em- 
ploy. Mathematical reasoning is necessary. Most reason- 
ing is not necessary. That two plus two equal four is a 
truth about which people do not differ usually. But reason- 
ing in economics, such as the protective tariff; reasoning in 
philosophy, such as the presence or absence of innate ideas ; 
reasoning in history; is not absolute. I have even wondered 
how far Cambridge, standing for mathematics and the 
physical sciences, has helped to make men great. Oxford is 
said to be the mother of great movements, and it is. Here 
the Wesleyan movement, and the Tractarian movement and 
the Social movement, as seen in Toynbee Hall, had their 
origins. Cambridge is called the mother of great men. Is 
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there any relation of cause and effect, at Cambridge, be- 
tween its emphasis upon mathematics and the sciences and 
the great men whom she has helped to make? 

Logic is the subject of a course which embodies the six 
marks I have laid down. It demands these great elements 
in almost the same ways in which mathematics demands 
them. Logic, in a sense, might be called applied or incarnate 
mathematics. The man who wishes to be a thinker should 
be and is the master of logic. Language, too, represents 
almost one half of the course of the modern college, and it 
represented more than one half of the course of the older 
college. What merits has the study of language for making 
the thinker? The study of languages makes no special de- 
mand on the quality of concentration, but the study does de- 
mand and creates comprehensiveness and clearness. The 
study represents a complex process and demands analysis. 
The time-spirit has worked and still works in languages unto 
diverse and manifold forms. Languages are developed with 
a singular union of orderliness and disorderliness. The parts 
of a language are in some cases closely related. The Greek 
verb is the most highly developed linguistic product. It is 
built up with the delicacy and poise of a child’s house of 
blocks, yet with the orderliness of a Greek temple. Each 
letter represents a different meaning. Augment, prefix, end- 
ing has its own significance. I asked a former Chinese min- 
ister to this country what taught him to think. His suc- 
cinct answer was “Greek.” 

In creating the thinker, the historical and social sciences 
have chief value in their complex relationships. Select any 
period of history pregnant with great results. For instance, 
select the efflorescence of the Greek people after the Per- 
sian wars. What were the causes of this vast advance? 
Take, for instance, the political and social condition preva- 
lent for thirty years in America before the Civil War. What 
were the causes of this war? Or, take economic affairs ;— 
what are the reasons for and against a protective tariff? 
What are the limitations of such a tariff? Such conditions 
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require comprehensive knowledge of complex matters. From 
such mastery the thinker results;—the thinker of considera- 
tion and considerateness. He can perceive a series of facts 
and the relation of each to each. 

The laws of values of these different subjects in making 
the thinker, is that the subjects which demand hard think- 
ing are most creative. Easy subjects, or hard subjects 
easily worked out, have little place in the making of a 
thinker. One must think hard to become a hard thinker. 
Subjects and methods which are hard create the inevitable 
result. 

Subjects which demand thinking only, however, sometimes 
I feel are rather barren in result. One likes certain content 
or concreteness in the thinking process. Abstract thinking 
sometimes seems like a balloon which has no connection with 
the earth. If a balloon is to be guided, it must be held down 
to terra firma. The ricksha men in Japan can run better if 
the carriage has a load. The bullet must have weight to go. 
A subject, therefore, which has content may quicken think- 
ing and stimulate thoughtfulness. 

The thinker is not made, however, only by the subjects 
he studies. In this condition the teacher has his place, and 
especially the methods of teaching and the inspiring quali- 
ties of teaching which he represents, have value. The dead 
lift of the discipline of the mind is liable to be a deadening 
process. Every subject needs a man to vitalize it for the 
ordinary student. Every graduate recalls teachers of such 
strength. He holds them in unfading gratitude and often 
in deathless affection. 

The second thing I want to say to you is that I want 
you to be a gentleman. How absurd it is for me to write 
that to you. Of course, you are, and, of course, you will be 
one. In the creation of the gentleman as well as of the 
thinker, the personal equation counts. In fact, it counts 
for more in the making of the gentleman. For in this mak- 
ing truth is less important than the personality. In the 
gentleman intellectual altruism and moral appreciativeness 
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are large elements. One has to see and to understand the 
personal condition with which he deals. If he is dull, his 
conduct is as apt to give unhappiness as pleasure. In 
order to open the eyes of the heart, in order to create an 
intellectual conscientiousness the study of great literatures 
must be assigned a high place. Constant and complex needs 
to be such study. Literature represents humanity. The 
humanities are humanity. Literature is style and style is 
the man. The gentleman as a product represents the 
homeopathic principle. The gentleman makes the gentle- 
man. Certain colleges are distinguished by the type of 
gentleman which they create. It will usually be found on 
observation or analysis that colleges which are distinguished 
for the gracious conduct of their teachers toward their 
students are distinguished by the gracious bearing of their 
graduates. 

As a gentleman you will be a friend and will have friends. 
In this relation of friendship in its earlier stages there is 
no part of life in which it is more important for you to 
exercise the virtue and grace of reserve. Be in no haste 
to make friends. Friendships are growths not manufac- 
tures. These growths, too, are like the elm and the oak, 
not like the willow. At this point les all I want to say 
to you about joining a fraternity. If the men you want 
to be your intimate friends are members and ask you to 
join, join. If the men you do not wish to be your in- 
timate friends wish you to go with them, decline. Do 
not join for the sake of a blind pool membership. Such a 
membership is really a sort of social insincerity, a lie. 

In the assessment of academic values, give a high place to 
sound health. The worth is so great that very slight may be 
the paragraph I write you. In the “Egoist,’’ George Mere- 
dith says, “Health, wealth and beauty are three considera- 
tions to be sought for in a woman, who was to become the 
wife of Sir Willoughby.” Wealth and beauty are quite as 
much out of ordinary results of the education of the Ameri- 
can college as health should be among those results. The 
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method for securing and holding this result of health covers 
the trinity of proper food, proper exercise and proper sleep. 

One of my old teachers once said to me after I was en- 
gaged in my work, “I am sorry to see you looking so well.” 
“Why? “Because every man has to break down three 
times in life. I broke down three times; Professor Hitch- 
cock broke down three times; every man must break down 
three times and the earlier the breaks come, the better.” 
There is no need of any man’s breaking down, if he will 
observe with fair respect the laws of food, exercise and 
sleep. 

I also desire that you should be a man of scholarly sym- 
pathy and appreciation. I can hardly hope you shall be a 
scholar. Yet youmay. The scholar seldom emerges. If one 
out of each thousand students, entering the American col- 
lege this year, should prove to be a scholar, the proportion 
is as large as one can hope for. For up to one in a thou- 
sand is as big a proportion as the world is prepared to 
accept. Yet it is to be hoped that you and that most men 
should have appreciation and sympathy with scholarship. 
You should know what scholarship means: in work as toil- 
someness, in method as wisdom, in atmosphere as thoro- 
ness and patience, in result as an addition to the stock of 
human knowledge. If you be a laborer in one field, you 
should not seek, and I know you will not seek, to discount 
the existence of other fields or despise the laborers in those 
fields. If you become an engineer, you will not condemn 
the classicist as useless. If you are a Grecian, you will 
not despise the mechanical engineer crass and coarse. One 
finds that the best men of any one field or calling are more 
inclined to recognize the eminence of the claims of other 
fields or callings. Smallness spells provincialism, and pro- 
vincialism spells smallness. I have heard one of the greatest 
teachers of chemistry say that if he were to make a boy a 
professor of chemistry, he would, among other things, first 
teach him Greek, 


In the appreciation of scholarship is found the strain of 
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intellectual humility. The scholar is more inclined to in- 
quire than to affirm. He is more ready to ask “What do you 
think?” than to say “I know.” He is remote from intel- 
lectual arrogance. Humility means greatness. Cockiness is 
a token of narrowness. The Socratic spirit of modesty is as 
true a manner of wisdom as it is an effective method of in- 
creasing wisdom. The man who has an opinion on all things, 
has no right to an opinion on any one. 

This intellectual sympathy and appreciation should take 
on esthetic relations. You should be a lover of beauty as 
well as of wisdom. Good books, good pictures, good music, 
good architecture, should be among your avocations. Read 
a piece of good literature every day. See a good picture or 
a good copy of one every day. Hear some good music 
every day. The chapel service may give it to you. And 
see a piece of good architecture every day. Some of the 
college buildings can give it. Alas! many do not. Such 
visions and hearings will soak into your manhood. All 
this is only saying lcad the life intellectual. You should 
not only be a thinker, you should be thoughtful. You 
should be a man of large thoughtfulness. You should 
be prepared to interpret life and all phenomena in terms of 
the intellect. Many of our countrymen are intelligent. They 
know a great deal. They have gathered up information 
about many things. This information is desultory, unre- 
lated. Their minds are a Brummagem drawer. Here, by 
the way, lies the worthlessness of President Eliot’s list of 
books to the untrained mind. To the educated mind such 
books mean much, to the uneducated, little. Yet, as a col- 
lege man, you may know less than not a few uneducated 
people may know. I don’t care. The life intellectual is 
more and most important. 

I also want you to go from the college a good combina- 
tion of a good worker and a good loafer. To be able to loaf 
well is not a bad purpose of an education. ‘The loafing that 
carries along with itself the freedom from selfishness, appre- 
ciation of others’ conditions, and gentlemanliness, is worth 
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commending. Loafing that follows hard work and prepares 
for hard work is one of the best equipments of a man. Loaf- 
ing that has no object, loafing as a vocation, is to be de- 
spised. The late Professor Jebb wrote to his father once 
from Cambridge, saying, 


“I will read but not very hard; because I know better than 
you or any one can tell me, how much reading is good for the 
development of my own powers at the present time, and will 
conduce to my success next year and afterwards; and I will not 
identify myself with what are called in Cambridge ‘the reading 
set,’ i. e. men who read twelve hours a day and never do anything 
else; (1) because I should lose ten per cent. of reputation (which 
at the university is no bubble but real living useful capital) ; 
(2) because the reading set, with a few exceptions, are utterly 
uncongenial to me. My set is a set that reads, but does not only 
read; that accomplishes one great end of University life by 
mixing in cheerful and intellectual society, and learning the ways 
of the world which its members are so soon to enter; and which, 
without the pedantry and cant of the ‘reading man,’ turns out as 
good Christians, better scholars, better men of the world, and 
better gentlemen, than those mere plodders with whom a man is 
inevitably associated if he identifies himself with the reading 
set. 


I rather like the loafing which young Jebb indulged in, 
but I fear it is a type of the life which some college men do 
not follow. ‘They are inclined to look upon the four college 
years as a respite between the labor of the preparatory school 
and the labor of business, or rather they may look upon the 
four college years as a life of professional leisure. I am glad 
you cannot, even if you wished to, and I know you do not 
wish to, think of college as either respite or leisure. Whether 
the college is wise in allowing such loafing, it is not for me 
now to say, but I can trust you to be the proper kind of 
loafer as well as of worker. 

Indeed, I want you to have good habits of working. In 
such habits the valuation of time is of special significance. 
Take time in large pieces. Do not cut time up into bits. 
Adopt the principle of continuous work. The mind is like 
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a locomotive. It requires time for getting under headway. 
Under headway it makes its own steam. Progress gives 
force as force makes progress. Do not slow down as long 
as you run well and without undue waste. ‘Take advantage 
of momentum. Prolonged thinking leads to profound think- 
ing. Steamers which have the longest routes seek deepest 
waters. Let me also counsel you to do what must be done 
sometime as soon as possible. Thus you avoid worry. You 
save yourself needless trouble and waste. You also have the 
satisfaction of having the thing done which is a very blessed 
satisfaction. I would have you spring to your work in the 
mood and the way in which J. C. Shairp, in his poem on the 
“Balliol Scholars,” spoke of Temple: 


With strength for labor, ‘as the strength of ten’ 
To ceaseless toil he girt him night and day: 
A native King and ruler among men, 
Ploughman or Premier, born to bear true sway: 
Small or great duty never known to shirk, 
He bounded joyously to sternest work— 
Lest buoyant others turn to sport and play. 


Therefore, do not be a slave. Go at your job with enthu- 
siasm. To get enthusiasm in work, work. Work creates 
enthusiasm for work in a healthy mind. The dyer’s hand is 
not subdued to its materials. It is strengthened thru mate- 
rials for service. 

All this leads me to say that I want you to come out from 
the college with a determination to do something worth while. 
It is rather singular how political ambitions have ceased 
among graduates. Some say all ambition has ceased among 
college men. I do not believe it. The softer times may not 
nurse the sturdier virtues; but men are still men. The 
words which Stevenson wanted put on his tombstone: “He 
clung to his paddle,” and the words of George Eliot: 
“Don’t take opium,” and the words of Carlyle: “Burn your 
own smoke,” are still characteristic of college men. Men 
are still moved by the great things, and by such inspiration 
they are inspired great things to do. 
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One thing more I want to say to you, my boy. It is so 
personal that one hesitates to say it, even to a son. It is 
also needless for me to say it to you, more needless than any- 
thing I have ever said. You believe it, you know it, you are 
acting upon it; but it is this: Be religious. It sounds almost 
goodish, but I know you do not think it such. Be religious. 
Relate yourself to something. Relate yourself to some what. 
Or relate yourself to some who: beyond whatever your eye 
sees or your hand touches. I do not care how you put it. If 
I were a Buddhist, I would say, Worship Buddha. Be what 
the great image at Kamakura represents. If I were a Mo- 
hammedan, I would say, Follow the teachings of the Koran, 
and pray. I am, and you are, a Christian. Therefore I say: 
Love your God. Follow the example of the Christ. Be one 
of that company who accept his guidance and are seeking to 
do his will in the bettering of the world. 

Good-bye, dear boy, I have written too long but it has 
done me good to write it. If it does you a quarter of the 
good to read it, I shall be grateful. 


AN ADDRESS TO FRESHMEN 1 
William DeWitt Hyde 


A graduate of Christ Church College, Oxford, recently 
remarked to me, “One can have such a good time at Oxford 
that it’s a great waste of opportunity to work.” The 
humor of this remark, however, was turned to pathos when 
his wife told me sadly that, “An Oxford training does not 
fit a man for anything. There is absolutely nothing my 
husband can do”; and then I learned that the only thing 
this thirty-year-old husband and father had ever done was 
to hold a sinecure political office, which he lost when the 
Conservative party went out of power; and the only thing 
he ever expected to do was to loaf about summer resorts 
in summer, and winter resorts in winter, until his father 


* An article in The Independent. Reprinted by permission, 
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should die and leave him the estate. Fortunately, American 
society does not tolerate in its sons so worthless a career; 
yet the philosophy of college life which was behind this worth- 
lessness, translated into such phrases as “Don’t let your 
studies interfere with your college life,” and “C is a gentle- 
man’s grade,” is coming to prevail in certain academic circles 
in America. 

Put your studies first; and that for three reasons: First, 
you will have a better time in college. Hard work is a 
necessary background for the enjoyment of everything else. 
Second, after the first three months you will stand better 
with your fellows. At first there will appear cheap roads to 
distinction, but their cheapness will soon be found out. 
Scholarship alone will not give you the highest standing with 
your fellows; but you will not get their highest respect 
without showing that you can do well something that is 
intellectually difficult. Third, your future career depends 
upon it. On a little card, five by eight inches, every grade 
you get is recorded. Four or eight years hence, when you 
are looking for business or professional openings, that record 
will, to some extent, determine your start in life. But you 
are making a more permanent record than that upon the 
card; you are writing in the nerve cells and films of your 
brain habits of accuracy, thoroughness, order, power, or 
their opposites; and twenty, thirty, forty years hence that 
record will make or mar your success in whatever you under- 
take. 

Make up your minds, then, to take a rank of 4 in some 
subject, at least a B in pretty nearly everything and nothing 
lower than a C in anything. If you ask why I place such 
stress upon these letters, let me tell you what they mean. 

A means that you have grasped a subject; thought about 
it; reacted upon it; made it your own; so that you can 
give it out again with the stamp of your individual insight 
upon it. B means that you have taken it in, and can give 
it out again in the same form in which it came to you. In 
details, what you say and write sounds like what the A man 
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says and writes; but the words come from the book or the 
teacher, not from you. No B man can ever make a scholar; 
he will be a receiver rather than a giver, a creature rather 
than a creator to the end of his days. C means the same as 
B, only that your second-hand information is partial and 
fragmentary, rather than complete. D means that you have 
been exposed to a subject often enough and long enough to 
leave on the plate of your memory a few faint traces which 
the charity of the examiner is able to identify. Poor and 
pitiful as such an exhibition is, we allow a limited number of 
D’s to count toward a degree. E means total failure. Two 
E’s bring a letter to your parents, stating that if the col- 
lege were to allow you to remain longer, under the impres- 
sion that you are getting an education, it would be receiving 
money under false pretenses. Please keep these definitions in 
mind, and send a copy to your parents for reference when 
the reports come home. 

Whatever you do, do not try to cheat in examinations or 
written work. If you succeed, you write fraud, fraud, fraud, 
all over your diploma; and if you get caught—there will be 
no diploma for you. 

Your own interests and tastes are so much more important 
factors than any cut-and-dried scheme of symmetrical de- 
velopment, that we leave you free to choose your own studies. 
At the same time, the subjects open to choice are so lim- 
ited by conflict of hours, and the requirement of a major 
and minors, that you can hardly miss the two essentials of 
wise choice: the consecutive, prolonged, concentrated pur- 
suit of one or two main subjects, and some slight acquaint- 
ance with each of the three great human interests—lan- 
guage and literature, mathematics and science, and history, 
economics, and philosophy. 

Having put study first, college life is a close second. 
College is a world artificially created for the express purpose 
ef your development and enjoyment. You little dream how 
rich and varied it is. I was myself surprised in looking 
over the records of the last senior class to find that the 
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members of that class won four hundred and sixty-seven 
kinds of connection and distinction of sufficient importance 
to be printed in the records of college achievement. On the 
other hand, I was a little disappointed to find that one 
hundred and forty-two of these distinctions were taken by 
five men, showing that the law, “to him that hath shall be 
given,” applied in college as well as out of it. Some col- 
leges, like Wellesley, have attempted to limit the number of 
these non-academic points an individual student may win. 

Aim to win some of these distinctions, but not too many. 
Concentrate on a few for which you care most. Do you 
ask what they are? 

There are eight fraternities, each with its own chapter 
house and its committees for the control of its own affairs ; 
twelve sectional clubs, covering most of the geographical 
divisions from which students come; a Christian Association 
of which a majority of the students, and a much larger 
majority of the best fellows among them, are members, and 
which every one of you ought to join, who wants help and 
support in living the life you know you ought to live, and 
is willing to give help and support to others living the 
Christian life in college. There is the Deutscher Verein, the 
Rumania, the History Club, the Good Government Club, the 
Chemical Club, devoted to their special subjects; the Ibis, 
which represents the combination of high scholarship and 
good fellowship, and whose members, together with the un- 
dergraduate members of Phi Beta Kappa, are ex-officio 
members of the Faculty Club, a literary club composed of 
members of the faculty and their families. 

There is the Inter-fraternity Council; the Athletic 
Council; the Debating Council; there is the Glee Club; the 
Mandolin Club; the Chapel Choir; the College Band; the 
Dramatic Club; the Press Club; the Republican Club; the 
Democratic Club. We have three papers—the Quill for 
literature, the Orient for college news, the Bugle for college 
records and college humor. Besides there are public func- 
tions with their management and their subjects: rallies, 
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banquets, assemblies, Ivy Day, Class Day, college teas, fra- 
ternity house parties. Last, but not least, come athletics— 
baseball, football, track, tennis, hockey, fencing, gymnastics, 
cross-country running, with first and second teams, captains, 
managers, and assistant managers. With all these positions 
open to you in these four years, every one of you ought 
to find opportunity for association with your fellows in 
congenial pursuits, and training in leadership and respon- 
sibility in the conduct of affairs. 

As I said at the outset, taken apart from study these 
things are trivial, and absorption in them amounts to little 
more than mental dissipation; but taken in their proper 
relation to study, which is your main purpose here, the 
social experience and capacity for leadership they give 
are so valuable that if you take no responsible and effective 
part in them, you miss the pleasantest, and in some respects 
the most profitable, part of what the college offers you. 

I suppose I ought to say a word about college tempta- 
tions, though the man who enters heartily into his studies 
and these college activities will not be much troubled by 
them. That is the case with nine-tenths of the men who 
come here. But in every class there is a weaker five or ten 
per cent, and I suppose this class of 1912 is no exception. 
I suppose there are half a dozen of you who are already 
addicted to vicious practices, and half a dozen more weak 
fellows, who are only waiting for some one to show them 
the ways before they fall into them. I do not know yet 
who you are; but within three months everybody here will 
know. Then we shall first do our best to change your plans ; 
and if that fails, we shall promptly ask you to withdraw. 
You all know what these temptations are: they are the 
temptations of youth everywhere—smoking, drinking, gam- 
bling, and licentiousness. 

To begin with the least serious. There is nothing in- 
trinsically evil in the inhalation and exhalation of smoke. 
Among mature men, some are seriously injured by it; some 
apparently suffer little harm. Almost all youth of your age 
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are seriously injured by it. In the first place, it weakens 
your heart and makes your nerves unsteady. In the second 
place, it destroys your power of mental concentration and 
makes you scatter-brained. These evils are generally rec- 
ognized. The most serious consequence is not so well under- 
stood. 

The habitual smoker tends to become content with himself 
as he is; he ceases to wrestle earnestly with moral and 
spiritual problems; falls out of the struggle to be continually 
rising to heights hitherto unattained. For the man who 
has attained his moral growth (if such there are) it is not 
serious; but for the youth of eighteen or twenty it means 
arrested spiritual development, and an easy-going compro- 
mise instead of the more strenuous ideals. As you go up in 
a college class, the proportion of smokers falls; as you go 
down, it rises. While the college does not make smoking 
directly a subject of discipline, it is no mere coincidence 
that nineteen out of every twenty students whom we send 
away for either low scholarship or bad conduct are in- 
veterate smokers. If you train for an athletic team, you 
have to stop smoking while training; if you are in the most 
earnest training for life, you will leave it off altogether. 

Drinking, however excusable a consolation for hard-worked 
men of meager mental and spiritual resources, is inexcusable 
in young men with such a wealth of physical, intellectual, 
and social stimulus about them as college life affords. All 
the fraternities, of their own accord, exclude it from their 
chapter houses. Any student who injures himself or others 
by this abuse is liable to be requested to leave college in 
consequence. 

Gambling is so utterly inconsistent with the purpose for 
which you come here, and, when once started, spreads so 
insidiously, that we always remove a student from college as 
soon as we discover he is addicted to the practice. 

Licentiousness involves such a hardening of the heart of 
the offender, such an anti-social attitude toward its victims, 
and brings such scandal on the institution, that ‘notorious 
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and evil livers” in this respect are quietly, but firmly, re- 
moved at the end of an early year or term. 

In dealing with these offenses, we hold no legal trial; we 
offer no formal proof of specific acts; we do not always 
succeed in convincing either students or parents of the 
justice of our action. In a little community like this, where 
everybody is intensely interested in everybody else, we know 
with absolute certainty; and, while we cannot always make 
public the nature and source of our knowledge, we act upon 
that knowledge. If this seems arbitrary, if any one of you 
does not wish to take his chance of summary dismissal with- 
out formal proof of specific charges, on any of these grounds, 
he would do well to withdraw voluntarily at the outset. 
This is our way of dealing with these matters, and you have 
fair warning in advance. 

Such is college work; college life; college temptations. 
A million dollars in building and equipment; another million 
of endowment; the services of a score of trained, devoted 
teachers; the fellowship of hundreds of alumni, fellow- 
students, and younger brothers who will follow in the years 
to come; the name and fame, the traditions of this ancient 
seat of learning; the rich and varied physical, intellectual, 
and social life among yourselves—all are freely yours on the 
single condition that you use them for your own good, and 
to the harm of no one else. 


COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 


Up to this point, you have been relying upon daily experience 
and memory of the past for material in your writing. But you 
should not confine yourself altogether to this field. You should 
diversify your work and broaden your experience by drawing 
upon reading for subjects. For this reason, there appear at 
suitable points in this book groups of related articles about some 
matters that should be of interest to you in your student days. 
You may not at first feel on familiar terms with such matters, and 
you may not have as great an inclination to write about them as 
you had in the case of your own experiences. But these selections 
present thought-provoking challenges on matters that you should 
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understand more personally and more thoroughly. They are not 
matters upon which a position may be taken and an opinion given 
upon the basis merely of general attitude or of prejudice. They 
deserve careful thought, perhaps some investigation, until you 
have a well-founded point-of-view and a definite conclusion. 
In such consideration there is educational value that a course of 
this kind should furnish, and that you ought not to miss. 

Incidentally, the careful reading of such articles will afford 
training in reading in the sense not of merely absorbing print 
with the eye but of getting at the writer’s meaning and repro- 
ducing it in your mind. Because you can read a story in the 
Sunday newspaper supplement or the twenty-cent magazine, it 
does not necessarily follow that you are expert in the harder 
task of reading contemporary writing that contains real thought 
and observation and puts the mind on a stretch to grasp the 
ideas. So generally lacking is this ability that a few definite 
suggestions will not be amiss. 

Before attempting to read, attend to self-preparation. Think 
for a moment about the title. Does it make you curious about 
anything? What does it suggest the article will do for you? 
What would you like for it to do? What do you already know 
about the subject? Now, secure a bird’s-eye view of the article. 
Find the author’s own statement of his main idea. Keep it in 
mind as you go along. Try to discover the scheme by which the 
different parts of the article are related. Observe the writer’s 
own indications of structure—the forecasts, the sign-board ex- 
pressions, the paragraph headings. It will be well to get a 
knowledge of the whole by rapid skimming of the successive para- 
graphs. Next proceed to re-read deliberately and thoughtfully, 
concentrating attention. on what seem the important passages. 
Keep your mind alert, supplementing the author’s thought with 
your own experience, corroborating it if possible, at other times 
challenging and questioning it. In order to keep yourself men- 
tally awake during these activities, it is a good plan to read with 
pencil in hand and to mark up the article as though you were 
debating the matter with the writer. Underline the sentences that 
contain indications of structure or that present especially sig- 
nificant ideas. Put a ? opposite passages with which you take 
issue. Write an emphatic “Good” or “No” in the margin when 
something excites approval or disapproval. 

When you come to write, you will find that discussions are 
written after similar principles to those you used in narratives. 
The beginning must not be lengthy, and the very first words 
should interest the reader. You must endeavor to make each 
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portion lead the reader logically to the part next to it eDheré 
must be no sudden jumps, for they produce annoyance and loss 
of interest. ‘The more important matters must have greater 
space than others, or a more forcible treatment. You must make 
the whole development of the thought move toward the main con- 
clusion after the manner of narrative progressing toward the 
culmination or peak of the story. The last part of the writing 
should make your conclusion clear beyond a shadow of doubt. 
Your ideas must be vividly expressed. Make your words, as 
Kipling once said, “March up and down in the hearts of men.” 
Just as you made your accounts of incidents vivid through con- 
crete, specific language, so you should make your ideas in dis- 
cussions become alive, strong, creative, through the same means. 

1. In “If I Were a Freshman Again” Clark mentions seven 
things about which he would do differently. State these seven 
accurately and tersely. (In the case of such a simply written 
article, this is not a severe thing to do, but many students will 
fail to qualify under the test unless they read with more than 
ordinary care.) For which of these matters has your own college 
experience given you some corroborating evidence? Has your 
experience contradicted his at any point? If Clark were present, 
what questions would you ask him pertinent to his main thought? 

2. Read Thwing’s letter “From a Father to His Freshman 
Son.” What seven qualities or characteristics does he wish the 
boy to acquire from college? If choice were limited to three out 
of the seven, which would you retain? Which do you think the 
writer would keep? Does his extent of treatment or forcibleness 
of discussion afford any clue to his feeling on the point? If you 
could extend the list to say ten qualities, what would you add? 
If you could discuss the article with the writer, what questions 
would you ask? 

3. Hyde has made his ‘Address to Freshmen” center around 
the three key-ideas: I. College Studies; II. College Life. III. 
College Temptations. Take up each of these sections and see if 
you can list the topics discussed under it. Which of these matters 
do the students at your college most need advice upon? Are 
conditions about any of the three main matters different in your 


institution from what they were at the institution over which 
Hyde presided? 


ASSIGNMENT 


Write a short discussion of some point about life at college 
as you know it that these articles have stirred you to think about. 
Do not try to summarize the articles or to give the writer’s views 
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on particular points. Make it your purpose to select a narrow, 
definite point raised in your mind by this reading, about which 
you can write to the limit of your intellectual resources. Follow 
some simple plan. Paragraph according to the main points. 
Make more of your sentences of the complex type than you did 
in narrative writing. 

Suggested topics are: (1) First Effects of College upon a 
Freshman; (2) Mistakes I Have Already Made in My College 
Career; (3) A Freshman’s Opinion of the Upperclassmen; (4) 
When I Wasted Time on the Outskirts of a Lesson; (5) When I 
Study Best; (6) Study Conditions in Our Library; (7) A Defi- 
nite Purpose I Have in One of My Courses; (8) A Suggestion 
Some One Gave Me for Improving My Methods of Studying; (9) 
The Probable History of a “Good Fellow’; (10) A Case Showing 
that “It Pays to Study”; (11) Have We a “‘Gentleman’s Grade” 
in Our College?; (12) What Makes a Teacher Popular at Our 
College?; (13) Riding on One’s Reputation; (14) College Honors 
Worth Seeking; (15) My Favorite Quality in a College Man; 
(16) Choosing Courses or Instructors; (17) Rules I Have Met; 
(18) The Difficulty of Settling Down at College; (19) The Stu- 
dent Organizations of Our College; (20) Making Good in Class. 


PART V 
MODELS: DESCRIPTIONS 


LOCALITIES 
KEYPORT VILLAGE * 
F. Hopkinson Smith 


Below him lay Keyport Village, built about a rocky 
half-moon of a harbor, its old wharves piled high with 
rotting oil-barrels and flanked by empty warehouses, behind 
which crouched low, gray-roofed cabins, squatting in a tangle 
of streets, with here and there a white church spire tipped 
with a restless weather vane. Higher, on the hills, were 
nestled some old homesteads with sloping roofs and wide 
porches, and away up on the crest of the heights, overlook- 
ing the sea, stood the more costly structures with well-shaved 
lawns spotted with homesick trees from a warmer clime, 
their arms stretched appealingly to the sea. 

At his feet lay the brimming harbor itself, dotted with 
motionless yachts and various fishing-craft, all reflected 
upside down in the still sea, its glassy surface rippled now 
and then by the dripping buckets of men washing down 
the decks, or by the quick water-spider strokes of some 
lobster-fishermen—the click of the rowlocks pulsating in the 
breathless air. 

On the near point of the half-moon stood Keyport Light 
an old-fashioned factory chimney of light—built of brick, 
but painted snow-white with a black cigar band around its 
middle, its top surmounted by a copper lantern. This 
flashed red and white at night over a radius of twenty miles, 


*From Caleb West. Copyright by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Braced against its base, for a better hold, was a little build- 
ing hiding a great fog-horn, which on thick days and nights 
bellowed out its welcome to Keyport’s best. On the far 
side of the moon—the one opposite the Light, and some two 
miles away—stretched sea-meadows broken with clumps of 
rock and shelter-houses for cattle, and between these two 
points, almost athwart the mouth of the harbor, like a huge 
motionless whale, lay Crotch Island, its backbone knotted 
with summer cottages. Beyond the island away out under 
the white glare of the rising sun could be seen a speck of 
purplish-gray fringed with bright splashes glinting in the 
dazzling light. This was Shark’s Ledge. 


OLD CAMBRIDGE 1 


James Russell Lowell 


Let us look at Cambridge of thirty years since. The seat 
of the oldest college in America, it had, of course, some of 
that cloistered quiet which characterizes all university towns. 
But underlying this, it had an idiosyncrasy of its own. 
Boston was not yet a city, and Cambridge was still a country 
village, with its own habits and traditions, not yet feeling 
too strongly the force of suburban gravitation. 

Approaching it from the west by what is called the New 
Road, you would pause on the brow of Symonds Hill to enjoy 
a view singularly soothing and placid. In front of you lay 
the town, tufted with elms, lindens, and horse-chestnuts, 
which had seen Massachusetts a colony, and were fortunately 
unable to emigrate with the Tories by whom, or by whose 
fathers, they were planted. Over it rose the noisy belfry 
of the college, the square, brown tower of the church and 
the slim, yellow spire of the parish meeting-house, by no 
means ungraceful, and then an invariable characteristic of 
New England religious architecture. 


1From Cambridge Thirty Years Ago. Copyright by Houghton Mifflin 
and Company. 
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On your right, the Charles slipped smoothly through green 
and purple salt meadows darkened, here and there, with the 
blossoming black grass as with a stranded cloud shadow. 
Over these marshes, level as water, but without its glare, 
and with softer and more soothing gradations of perspec- 
tive, the eye was carried to a horizon of softly rounded 
hills. 

To your left hand, upon the Old Road, you saw some 
half-dozen dignified old houses of the colonial time, all com- 
fortably fronting southward. If it were early June, the 
rows of horse-chestnuts along the fronts of these houses 
showed, through every crevice of their dark heap of foliage, 
and on the end of every drooping limb, a cone of pearly 
flowers, while the hill behind was white or rosy with the 
crowded blooms of various fruit trees. There is no sound, 
unless a horseman clatters over the loose planks of the 
bridge, while his antipodal shadow glides silently over the 
mirrored bridge below. 


MARKET DAY IN PERUGIA 4 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


It happened to be market day in Perugia. The great 
square, therefore, presented a far more vivacious spectacle 
than would have been witnessed in it at any other time of 
the week, though not so lively as to overcome the gray 
solemnity of the architectural portion of the scene. In the 
shadow of the cathedral and other Gothic structures—seek- 
ing shelter from the sunshine that fell across the rest of the 
piazza—was a crowd of people engaged as buyers or sellers 
in the petty traffic of a county-fair. 

Dealers had erected booths and stalls on the pavements, 
and overspread them with scanty awning, beneath which 
they stood, vociferously crying their merchandise; such as 

*From The Marble Faun, 
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shoes, hats and caps, yarn stockings, cheap jewelry and 
cutlery, books, chiefly little volumes of a religious character, 
and a few French novels; toys, tin-ware, old iron, cloth, 
rosaries of beads, crucifixes, cakes, biscuits, sugarplums, 
and innumerable little odds and ends, which we see no object 
in advertising. Baskets of grapes, figs, and pears stood on 
the ground. Donkeys bearing panniers stuffed out with 
kitchen vegetables, and requiring an ample roadway, roughly 
shouldered aside the throng. 

Crowded as the square was, a juggler found room to 
spread out a white cloth upon the pavement, and cover it 
with cups, balls, and cards—the whole material of his magic, 
in short—wherewith he proceeded to work miracles under 
the noonday sun. An organ-grinder at one point, and a 
clarion and a flute at another, accomplished what they could 
toward filling the wide space with tuneful music. Their 
small uproar, however, was nearly drowned by the multi- 
tudinous voices of the people bargaining, quarrelling, laugh- 
ing, and babbling copiously at random; for the briskness of 
the mountain atmosphere, or some other cause, made every- 
body so loquacious that more words were wasted in Perugia 
on this one market day, than the noisiest piazza of Rome 
could utter in a month. . 


THE BROADWAY OF TOKIO? 
Percival Lowell 


To stroll down the Broadway of Tokio of an evening is 
a liberal education in every-day art. As you enter it, there 
opens out in front of you a fairylike vista of illumination. 
Two long lines of gaily lighted shops, stretching off into the 
distance, look out across two equally endless rows of torch- 
lit booths, the decorous yellow gleam of the one contrasting 
strangely with the demoniacal red flare of the other. This 


1From The Soul of the Far East. 
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perspective of pleasure fulfills its promise. As your feet 
follow your eyes, you find yourself in a veritable shoppers’ 
paradise, the galaxy of twinkle resolving into worlds of 
delight: Nor do you long remain a mere spectator; for the 
shops open their arms to you. No cold glass reveals their 
charms only to shut you off. Their wares lie invitingly 
exposed to the public, seeming to you already half your own. 
At the very first you come to, you stop involuntarily, lost 
in admiration over what you take to be bric-a-brac. It is 
only afterwards you learn that the object of your ecstasy 
was the commonest of kitchen crockery. Next door you halt 
again, this time in front of some leathern pocketbooks, 
stamped with designs in color to tempt you instantly to 
empty your wallet for more new ones than you will ever 
have the means to fill. If you do succeed in tearing yourself 
away pursewhole, it is only to fall a victim to some painted 
fans of so exquisite a make and decoration that escape, 
short of possession, is impossible. Opposed as stubbornly 
as you may be to idle purchase at home, here you will find 
yourself the prey of an acute case of shopping fever before 
you know it. Nor will it be much consolation subsequently 
to discover that you have squandered your patrimony upon 
the most ordinary articles of every-day use. 

If in despair you turn for refuge to the booths, you will 
but have delivered yourself into the embrace of still more 
irresistible fascinations; for the nocturnal squatters are 
there for the express purpose of catching the susceptible. 
The shops were modestly attractive from their nature, but 
the booths deliberately make eyes at you, and with telling 
effect. The very atmosphere is bewitching. The lurid 
smurkiness of the torches lends an appropriate weirdness to 
the figure of the uncouthly clad pedlar who, with the polite- 
ness of the archfiend himself, displays to an eager group 
the fatal fascinations of some new conceit. Here the latest 
thing in inventions, a gutta-percha rat, which, for reasons 
best known to the vender, scampers about squeaking with a 
mimicry to shame the original, holds an admiring crowd 
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spellbound with mingled trepidation and delight. There a 
native zoetrope, indefatigable round of pleasure, whose top 
fashioned after the type of a turbine wheel enables a candle 
at the centre ingeniously to supply both illumination and mo- 
tive power at the same time, affords to as many as can find 
room on its circumference a peep at the composite antics 
of a consecutively pictured monkey in the act of jumping a 
box. Beyond this “wheel of life” les spread out on a mat 
a most happy family of curios, the whole of which you are 
quite prepared to purchase en bloc; while a little farther 
on stands a flower show which seems to be coyly beckoning 
to you, as the blossoms nod their heads to an imperceptible 
breeze. 

So one attraction fairly jostles its neighbor for recogni- 
tion from the gay thousands that like yourself stroll past 
in holiday delight. Chattering children in brilliant colors, 
voluble women and talkative men in quieter but no less pic- 
turesque costumes, stream on in kaleidoscopic continuity. 
And you, carried along by the current, wander thus for 
miles with the tide of pleasure seekers, till, late at night, 
when at last you turn reluctantly homeward, you feel as 
one does when wakened from some too delightful dream. 


NOON IN THE PLAZA 1 
Frank Norris 


It was high noon, and the rays of the sun, that hung 
poised directly overhead in an intolerable white glory, fell 
straight as plummets upon the roofs and streets of Guad- 
alajara. The adobe walls and sparse brick sidewalks of 
the drowsing town radiated the heat in an oily, quivering 
shimmer. The leaves of the eucalyptus trees around the 
Plaza drooped motionless, limp and relaxed under the scorch- 
ing, searching blaze. The shadows of these trees had shrunk 
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to their smallest circumference, contracting close about the 
trunks. 'The shade had dwindled to the breadth of a mere 
line. The sun was everywhere. The heat exhaling from 
brick and plaster and metal met the heat that steadily 
descended blanketwise and smothering, from the pale, 
scorched sky. Only the lizards—they lived in chinks of 
the crumbling adobe and in interstices of the sidewalk— 
remained without, motionless, as if stuffed, their eyes closed 
to mere slits, basking, stupefied with heat. At long intervals 
the prolonged drone of an insect developed out of the silence, 
vibrated a moment in a soothing, somnolent, long note, then 
trailed slowly into the quiet again. Somewhere in the in- 
terior of one of the ’dobe houses a guitar snored and hummed 
sleepily. On the roof of the hotel a group of pigeons cooed 
incessantly with subdued, liquid murmurs, very plaintive; 
a cat, perfectly white, with a pink nose and thin, pink lips, 
dozed complacently on a fence rail, full in the sun. In a 
corner of the Plaza three hens wallowed in the baking hot 
dust, their wings fluttering, clucking comfortably. 

And this was all. A Sunday repose prevailed over the 
whole moribund town, peaceful, profound. A certain pleas- 
ing numbness, a sense of grateful enervation exhaled from 
the scorching plaster. There was no movement, no sound 
of human business. The faint hum of the insect, the inter- 
mittent murmur of the guitar, the mellow complainings of 
the pigeons, the prolonged purr of the white cat, the con- 
tented clucking of the hens—all these noises mingled to- 
gether to form a faint, drowsy bourdon, prolonged, stupefy- 
ing, suggestive of an infinite quiet, of a calm, complacent life, 
centuries old, lapsing gradually to its end under the gorgeous 


loneliness of a cloudless, pale blue sky and the steady fire of 
an interminable sun. 
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MY VISIT TO WINTERSLOW ! 
Tickner Edwardes 


My first impression of Winterslow was as of a wide- 
spreading flower-garden dotted over with gigantic brown 
toadstools, and here and there a bee-hive fancifully shaped 
like a house. But, on a nearer view, the toy-houses became 
veritable human dwellings, and the toadstools real cottages 
hiding under their thatch. Yet my early conception of the 
place as a garden remained to the end. In the hour I 
spent there, I saw more and finer flowers than I looked upon 
at any other spot in the five counties. Every cottage stood 
in its patch of rich-hued autumn blossoms. The sprawling 
scarlet of virginia-creeper decked the walls. Ruddy apples 
shone aloft in the trees. The favorite pampas-grass lit 
many a nook with its cool silver. Roses met the eye at every 
turn in make-believe of June. Before I had been there five 
minutes, I set Winterslow down as a place where it never 
snowed, or gloomed, nor blew cold. I gave it eternal sun- 
shine unquestioningly, just as surely as I know that the sky 
above it is always of the same cloudless blue. 

That was a busy hour. When I was tired of looking over 
garden-gates at the lavished treasure beyond, I had the 
smithy to inquire into. To note the changing clang of the 
iron as it cooled under the hammer, and learn the true voice 
of temper; watch the sparks flying out of the shadow, 
through the slant of the sunshine, into shadow again; hearken 
to the wheezy bellows, the growl of the fire, the competition 
of uxorious sparrows on the roof. 

Then there was a little red house, half private dwelling, 
half work-shop. The shop was carpeted in shavings, full of 
a green light from ivy-cumbered window-panes, and pervaded 
by a serious old man, who quietly hammered at a bench. 


1From Lift-Luck on Southern Roads. Copyright by Macmillan Com- 
pany. Reprinted by permission. 
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He was not in the least perturbed when I came by and silently 
looked in upon him like a village urchin. I said, after a 
while, by way of greeting, that it was good work, this—the 
contriving and fashioning in wood; and he replied that it was 
indeed so, provided that a man could get enough of it 
whereby to live. Then we went partnership in a full, five 
minutes of congenial silence, broken only by the tap of his 
hammer as he fed it with slender, shining brass-brads. It 
was a workbox, or some such woman’s trifle, that he was 
engaged upon. I watched it grow together under his deft 
fingers, helping him with mute commendation until he had 
got it into final shape, and then he conveyed to me that he 
was glad of my assistance, by reaching me down a rose from 
a glass on the window-sill. “I never like to have them out 
of mind,” said he, polishing busily. 

I looked in at cottage-doors, with discreet and private 
eye, in passing; and browsed a while of the labels in the 
windows of the village shop. There were few men about, 
these being at their labor in the fields; but the women 
abounded, all of the older ones wearing the print sun- 
bonnet, last vestige of the national peasant costume. I 
have often wondered at the strange coincidence, yet it is 
nevertheless a fact that I never come into a village but I 
hit upon the one precious half-hour of the day, when the 
women lay by work for a chat at the cottage-door, or flying 
interchange of news across the street. So it happened again 
in Winterslow. 

They were all merrily at it as I sauntered through, lean- 
ing out of window or door, or gathered in little companies 
by the garden-gates. And while I stood listening to the 
murmur of voices, soft or shrill, the school-door burst open 
like a dam, and a rush of pinafores, pink and white and 
blue, all but swept me off my feet. I turned eastward from 
Winterslow at last, with my rose nodding from my button- 
hole, and in my ears a medley of music—bells and hammer, 
the chippering of sparrows and children, the sugared indo- 
lence of Wiltshire country-speech. 
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COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS. 


The power to describe clearly and vividly is frequently re- 
quired in everyday life. The first step is to be a good, keen 
observer. Unless you are enough alert to take a lively interest 
in the world around you, unless you are very much of what 
Chesterton has called “an ocular athlete,’ you will only have 
blurred and imperfect images, which you can translate into 
nothing but blurred and imperfect pictures. Never attempt de- 
scriptions to which you can bring only vague and indifferent 
experience. Seek also to get a wide range of sense experience. 
Show that you have used ears and the others of the “five wits,” 
as well as eyes. 

After securing an abundance of definite details, select those 
most effective to your purpose. You will certainly not use all, or 
even the greater part of the available details. Your results will 
be better if you use the smallest number consistent with your aim. 
If you wish to be mainly informative, you will make use of 
relatively more details than if you wished merely to give an 
impressionistic presentation of the object. A few carefully 
chosen details are worth more than a multitude of them when it 
comes to picturing, and that is what you generally try to accom- 
plish in a description. 

In grouping the details, seek such an arrangement as will 
make them combine easily into a whole in the reader’s mind. 
There is no law on this point; any scheme that accomplishes it 
may be regarded as effective. A safe rule to follow is: Use the 
order of observation. You will then have an arrangement pro- 
ceeding from the vague to the definite, from general aspects to 
particulars, and your reader will find it easy to follow such a 
natural order. Oftentimes you will find it helps to introduce a 
narrative effect. Be careful, however, not to make an incident 
or story out of what should be a picture. Let the description 
be what might be called a moving picture. 

Take especial pains to make the language of a description 
picturesque. What has already been learned about the value of 
concrete words in narrative may be applied even more strongly 
to descriptive writing. Do not rely too heavily on adjectives 
and adverbs; make the noun or the verb do the entire work. 
Remember the point some one has given expression to in this 
sentence, “In description, success is attained not through infinite 
words, but through infinite care in their choice.” 

Finally, be sure that you have chosen characteristic details. 
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To illustrate: Is the view from your window charming? Search 
until you have found the elements that make it so, and emphasize 
these in your description. These essential details will reproduce 
your feeling or attitude and make unnecessary any comment from 
you. Such comment is both inartistic and ineffective, for it tends 
merely to explain the scene, when your purpose as a describer 
should be to give to the other person your impression as nearly 
as you can in the way it came to you. 

To be successful in a descriptive sketch of a locality, whether 
it be of an entire city or town or of some distinctive part of it, 
you must realize in what respects this particular place differs 
from all other places. You must choose your details accordingly, 
realizing that to tell all is impossible, and that to hurl at the 
reader a mass of disconnected, chaotic impressions would only 
confuse and perplex, not entertain and inform. You must 
therefore play the part of a skilled observer by selecting and 
arranging. You should suffer from no lack of material, because 
you can make use of three kinds of impressions: (1) of externals, 
such as its sights, sounds, and smells; its size; its surroundings; 
(2) of the people and their life in the place; and (3) of your 
emotional reaction to the whole. 

1. In “Keyport Village” F. Hopkinson Smith has given his de- 
tails in the order they would present themselves to an observer. 
The point of view is given very incidentally in the first sentence, 
together with a “fundamental image,’ that of a half-moon, by 
which the reader may orient himself in the subsequent description. 
The details are then presented in the following order: 

I. The village; II. The harbor; III. Keyport Lighthouse; IV. 
The sea-meadows; V. Crotch Island and Shark’s Ledge. 

2. Lowell’s “Old Cambridge” follows a similar scheme of ar- 
rangement. Work this out for yourself. Does it seem to you 
that Lowell has chosen his details so as to give a particular im- 
pression of the town? If so, what is it? 

3. The next three selections illustrate how a section of a town 
may be described. In “Market Day in Perugia” the general 
impression is given strongly in the first paragraph. Then follow 
the details carefully grouped. The outline would be as follows: 

Topic to be treated, with point of view implied. 

General impression. 

Details: I. The booths and stall. II. The activities of the 
people. 

4. In “The Broadway of Tokio” a similar plan is adopted: 

Topic and point of view stated. 

General impression. 
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Details: I. The ships. II. The booths. III. The crowds in 
the street. 

5. The outline of Norris’ “Noon in the Plaza” would be as 
follows: 

Point of view. 

General impression. 

Details: I. Effect of the heat on buildings and trees. II. Ef- 
fect of the heat on animals and insects and human beings. 

6. The last selection illustrates an attempt to present a local- 
ity on a somewhat larger scale than the others. Edwardes has in 
his account of Winterslow used the first paragraph to give his 
general impression of the village. He then, as it were, invites 
the reader to make a ramble with him through the town, noting 
various objects of interest, such as the smithy, the cabinet- 
maker’s shop, the women of the place. 


ASSIGNMENT 


Write about some locality. Be sure to choose a place you 
have been in enough to grasp its distinctiveness. 

Suggested topics are: (1) A Quaint Village; (2) A Foreign 
City I Have Seen; (3) A Walk Up Main Street; (4) The Most 
Interesting Section of My Home Town; (5) The College Cam- 
pus; (6) Saturday Afternoon in a Country Town; (7) Sunday 
Afternoon in July; (8) The Most Attractive Spot on the Campus; 
(9) The Depot and Its Grounds; (10) A Valley Farm; (11) 
Our City Park; (12) A High Office Building; (13) The Layout 
of My Home Town; (14) A Busy Street. 


PERSONS 


CHARLES THE FIFTH * 
John Lothrop Motley 


Charles the Fifth was then fifty-five years and eight months 
old; but he was already decrepit with premature old age. 
He was of about the middle height, and had been athletic 
and well-proportioned. Broad in the shoulders, deep in the 
chest, thin in the flank, very muscular in the arms and legs, 


1From The Rise of the Dutch Republic. 
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he had been able to match himself with all competitors in the 
tourney and the ring, and to vanquish the bull with his own 
hand in the favorite national amusement of Spain. He had 
been able in the field to do the duty of captain and soldier, 
to endure fatigue and exposure, and every privation except 
fasting. These personal advantages were now departed. 
Crippled in hands, knees, and legs, he supported himself 
with difficulty upon a crutch with the aid of an attendant’s 
shoulder. 

In face he had always been extremely ugly, and time had 
certainly not improved his physiognomy. His hair, once 
of a light color, was now white with age, close-clipped and 
bristling ; his beard was gray, coarse, and shaggy. His fore- 
head was spacious and commanding; the eye was dark-blue, 
with an expression both majestic and benignant. His nose 
was aquiline but crooked. The lower part.of his face was 
famous for its deformity. The under lip, a Burgundian 
inheritance, as faithfully transmitted as the duchy and 
the county, was heavy and hanging; the lower jaw pro- 
truded so far beyond the upper, that it was impossible for 
him to bring together the few fragments of teeth which still 
remained, or to speak a whole sentence in an intelligible 
voice. Eating and talking, occupations to which he was 
always much addicted, were becoming daily more arduous in 
consequence of this original defect, which now seemed hardly 
human, but rather an original deformity. 


THE SHEPHERD 1 
Frank Norris 


The shepherd was a man of about thirty-five. He was 
very lean and spare. His brown canvas overalls were thrust 
into laced boots. A cartridge belt without any cartridges 
encircled his waist. A gray flannel shirt, open at the throat, 


*From The Octopus. Copyright by Doubleday, Page and Co. 
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showed his breast, tanned and ruddy. He wore no hat. His 
hair was very black and rather long. A pointed beard 
covered his chin, growing straight and fine from the hollow 
cheeks. The absence of any covering for his head was, no 
doubt, habitual with him, for his face was as brown as an 
Indian’s—a ruddy brown—quite different from Presley’s 
dark olive. To Presley’s morbidly keen observation, the 
general impression of the shepherd’s face was intensely 
interesting. It was uncommon to an astonishing degree. 
Presley’s vivid imagination chose to see in it the face of an 
ascetic, of a recluse, almost that of a young seer. So must 
have appeared the half-inspired shepherds of the Hebraic 
legends, the younger prophets of Israel, dwellers in the 
wilderness, beholders of visions, having their existence in a 
continual dream, talkers with God, gifted with strange 
powers. 


DARIUS CLAYHANGER * 
Arnold Bennett 


The younger and bigger of the two men chatting in the 
doorway was Darius Clayhanger, Edwin’s father, and the 
first printer to introduce steam into Bursley. His age was 
then scarcely forty-five, but he looked more. He was dressed 
in black, with an ample shirt-front and a narrow black 
cravat tied in an angular bow; the shirt-bands were almost 
tight on the wrists, and, owing to the shortness of the alpaca 
coat-sleeves, they were very visible even as Darius Clay- 
hanger stood, with his two hands deep in the horizontal 
pockets of his “full-fall” trousers. They were not precisely 
dirty, these wristbands, nor was the shirt-front, nor the 
turned-down pointed collar, but all the linen looked as 
though it would scarcely be wearable the next day. Clay- 
hanger’s linen invariably looked like that, not dirty and 
not clean, and further, he appeared to wear eternally the 


1From Clayhanger. Copyright by E. P. Dutton and Co, 
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same suit, ever on the point of being done for and never 
being done for. The trousers always had marked transverse 
creases; the waistcoat always showed shiningly the outline 
of every article in the pockets thereof, and it always had a 
few stains down the front (and never more than a few), 
and the lowest button insecure. The coat, faintly discolored 
around the collar and fretted at the cuffs, fitted him easily 
and loosely like the character of an old crony; it was as 
if it had grown up with him, and had expanded with his 
girth. His head was a little bald on the top, but there was 
still a great deal of mixed brown and grayish hair at the 
back and the sides, and the moustache, hanging straight 
down with an effect recalling the mouth of a seal, was 
plenteous and defiant ; a moustache of character, contradict- 
ing the full placidity of the badly-shaved chin. Darius 
Clayhanger had a habit, when reflective or fierce, of biting 
with his upper teeth as far down as he could on the lower lip; 
this trick added emphasis to the moustache. He stood, his 
feet in their clumsy boots planted firmly about sixteen inches 
apart, his elbows sticking out, and his head bent sideways, 
listening to and answering his companion with mien now 
eager, now roguish, now distinctly respectful. 


MR. MONTAGUE TIGG ?! 
Charles Dickens 


It happened, then, that Mr. Pecksniff found himself im- 
mediately collared by something which smelt like several 
damp umbrellas, a barrel of beer, a cask of warm brandy- 
and-water, and a small parlorful of stale tobacco smoke, 
mixed; and was straightway led downstairs into the bar 
from which he had lately come, where he found himself stand- 
ing opposite to, and in the grasp of, a perfectly strange 
gentleman of still stranger appearance, who, with his dis- 


1From Martin Chuzzlewit. 
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engaged hand, rubbed his own head very hard, and looked at 


him, Pecksniff, with an evil countenance. 

The gentleman was of that order of appearance, which is 
currently termed shabby-genteel, though in respect of his 
dress he can hardly be said to have been in any extremities, 
as his fingers were a long way out of his gloves, and the soles 
of his feet were at an inconvenient distance from the upper 
leather of his boots. His nether garments were of a bluish 
grey—violent in its colors once, but sobered now by age and 
dinginess—and were so stretched and strained in a tough 
conflict between his braces and his straps, that they appeared 
every moment in danger of flying asunder at the knees. His 
coat, in color blue and of a military cut, was buttoned and 
frogged, up to his chin. His cravat was, in hue and pattern, 
like one of those mantles which hairdressers are accustomed 
to wrap about their clients, during the progress of the pro- 
fessional mysteries. His hat had arrived at such a pass that 
it would have been hard to determine whether it was origi- 
nally white or black. But he wore a moustache—a shaggy 
moustache too; nothing in the meek and merciful way, but 
quite in the fierce and scornful style: the regular Satanic 
sort of thing—and he wore, besides, a vast quantity of un- 
brushed hair. He was very dirty and very jaunty; very 
bold and very mean; very swaggering and very slinking; 
very much like a man who might have been something better, 
and unspeakably like a man who deserved to be something 
worse. 


ALAIN, SIRE DE MALETROIT i 
Robert Louis Stevenson 


On a high chair beside the chimney, and directly facing 
Denis as he entered, sat an old gentleman in a fur tippet. 
He sat with his legs crossed and his hands folded, and a cup 


1From The Sire de Malétroit’s Door. Copyright by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Reprinted by permission, 
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of spiced wine stood by his elbow on a bracket on the wall. 
His countenance had a strongly masculine cast; not prop- 
erly human, but such as we see in the bull, the goat, or the 
domestic boar; something equivocal and wheedling, some- 
thing greedy, brutal, and dangerous. The upper lip was 
inordinately full, as though swollen by a blow or a tooth- 
ache; and the smile, the peaked eyebrows, and the small, 
strong eyes were quaintly and almost comically evil in ex- 
pression. Beautiful white hair hung straight all round his 
head, like a saint’s, and fell in a single curl upon the tippet. 
His beard and moustache were the pink of venerable 
sweetness. 

Age, probably in consequence of inordinate precautions, 
had left no mark upon his hands; and the Malétroit hand 
was famous. It would be difficult to imagine anything at 
once so fleshy and so delicate in design; the taper, sensual 
fingers were like those of one of Leonardo’s women; the 
fork of the thumb made a dimpled protuberance when closed ; 
the nails were perfectly shaped, and of a dead, surprising 
whiteness. It rendered his aspect tenfold more redoubtable, 
that a man with hands like these should keep them devoutly 
folded like a virgin martyr—that a man with so intent and 
startling an expression of face should sit patiently in his 
seat and contemplate people with an unwinking stare, like a 
god, or a god’s statue. His quiescence seemed ironical] and 
treacherous, it fitted so poorly with his looks. 


VILLON AND HIS CREW! 
Robert Louis Stevenson 


A great pile of living embers diffused a strong and ruddy 
glow from the arched chimney. Before this straddled Dom 
Nicolas, the Picardy monk, with his skirts picked up and 


*From A Lodging for the Night. Copyright b i ; 
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his fat legs bared to the comfortable warmth. His dilated 
shadow cut the room in half; and the firelight only escaped 
on either side of his broad person, and in a little pool be- 
tween his outspread feet. His face had the beery, bruised 
appearance of the continual drinker’s; it was covered with 
a network of congested veins, purple in ordinary circum- 
stances, but now pale violet, for even with his back to the 
fire the cold pinched him on the other side. His cowl had 
half fallen back, and made a strange excrescence on either 
side of his bull neck. So he straddled, grumbling, and cut 
the room in half with the shadow of his portly frame. 

On the right, Villon and Guy Tabary were huddled to- 
gether over a scrap of parchment; Villon making a ballade 
which he was to call the “Ballade of Roast Fish,” and 
Tabary spluttering admiration at his shoulder. The poet 
was a rag of a man, dark, little, and lean, with hollow cheeks 
and thin black locks. He carried his four-and-twenty years 
with feverish animation. Greed had made folds about his 
eyes, evil smiles had puckered his mouth. The wolf and pig 
struggled together in his face. It was an eloquent, sharp, 
ugly, earthly countenance. His hands were small and pre- 
hensile, with fingers knotted like a cord; and they were con- 
tinually flickering in front of him in violent and expressive 
pantomime. As for Tabary, a broad, complacent, admiring 
imbecility breathed from his squash nose and slobbering 
lips: he had become a thief, just as he might have become 
the most decent of burgesses, by the imperious chance that 
rules the lives of human geese and human donkeys. 

At the monk’s other hand, Montigny and Thevenin Pen- 
sete played a game of chance. About the first there clung 
some flavour of good birth and training, as about a fallen 
angel; something long, lithe, and courtly in the person; 
something aquiline and darkling in the face. Thevenin, poor 
soul, was in great feather: he had done a good stroke of 
knavery that afternoon in the Faubourg St. Jacques, and 
all night he had been gaining from Montigny. A flat smile 
illuminated his face; his bald head shone rosily in a garland 
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of red curls; his little protuberant stomach shook with silent 
chucklings as he swept in his gains. 


COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 


1. In Motley’s description of Charles the Fifth, a large num- 
ber of details are used. Notice how they are carefully grouped. 
The writer first gives a general impression, devoting the first 
sentence to this. Then in order to accentuate the king’s present 
decrepitude, he employs contrast, and speaks of the king’s former 
athletic build and prowess. He then enumerates the royal fea- 
tures, coming last to the most striking and ugly. Has the writer 
made a good selection of vividly characteristic details? 

2. In the description entitled “The Shepherd,’ we have vir- 
tually the same method, but the result is accomplished with fewer 
details. Notice how giving the impression made by the Shep- 
herd upon Presley adds to the forcibleness of the picture. 

3. In presenting Darius Clayhanger, Bennett has tried to 
select such details as would serve to characterize his subject as 
a particular type of man. He has not therefore concerned him- 
self very particularly about the arrangement of the details. 

4. The specimen of Dickens’ method introduces you to what is 
not a pen-portrait of the orthodox kind, but a caricature. In a 
portrait you seek to soften or remove peculiarities; in a carica- 
ture you accentuate them, on the principle that they are the real 
expression of personality. Eyes, nose, mouth, the ability to walk, 
—these reveal nothing of personality, because everyone have 
these in common with other men. But to bring out the fact that 
this man has a penetrating glance, that one a remarkably hooked 
nose, another a very capacious mouth, and yet another a sham- 
bling gait, is indelibly to distinguish them from hundreds of their 
fellows. By emphasizing such points, Dickens perhaps would 
say, we give the impression of men and women going about their 
ordinary business instead of posing for their portraits. We really 
should not designate such emphasis of salient features as exagger- 
ation, for exaggeration is the misrepresentation of certain facts 
so as to give a wrong impression. Caricature, on the other hand, 
is the stressing of certain facts in order to give a true impression. 
Where do you find Dickens giving the general impression of 
Mr. Tigg? Comment on the selection of details. 

_ Stevenson has paid careful attention to order in his descrip- 
tion of Alain, Sire de Malétroit. He gives: I. The general ap- 
pearance of the man; II. The main features of his countenance; 
III. The striking characteristics of the most significant detail of 
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all, his hand—the fingers, the dimple caused by the thumb and 
forefinger, the finger-nails; IV. The general effect of the man 
upon the observer. The result is a singularly effective piece of 
descriptive writing. 

6. In “Villon and His Crew” Stevenson has shown similar 
skill in making vivid the different members of a group. Notice 
how the different figures are handled in separate paragraphs. 
Observe how these paragraphs succeed each other with excellent 
transitions. 


ASSIGNMENT 


Attempt a pen-portrait of some one. Make abundant notes 
regarding all points that might be mentioned—age, height, atti- 
tude, dress, complexion, eyes, forehead, nose, mouth, chin, etc. 
Expect to use comparatively little of this material, for you will 
need only the most significant details. Give first in the descrip- 
tion a general impression, such as you might obtain from a quick 
glance at your subject or by seeing him off at a distance. Then 
take up the details as though you had looked longer and more 
closely, or as though the person had come closer. Save the most 
significant details for the last, and let them come as a sort of 
climax. Your best ending will perhaps be a sort of final view 
which carries the reader back to your general impression, but in 
a more distinct and convincing way than in the beginning. 

Suggested topics are: (1) The Oldest Man I Know; (2) The 
Freshman Across the Aisle; (3) My Dress Maker; (4) My Worst 
Enemy; (5) My Friend, the Sailor; (6) Watching a Street 
Fakir; (7) A Gentleman of the Old School; (8) Mr. Nipkins 
(an imaginary description based on suggestions from the peculiar 
name); (9) Professor Erasmus Witwarmer (an imaginary des- 
cription based on the odd name); (10) My Neighbors in the 
Examination Room; (11) At a Lunch Counter; (12) The Town 
Factotum; (13) Popcorn Joe; (14) A Fifteen-year-old Rough- 
neck. 
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STRIKING PERSONALITIES 


A BEGGAR ACQUAINTANCE? 
Robert Louis Stevenson 


In a pleasant, airy, up-hill country, it was my fortune 
when I was young to make the acquaintance of a certain 
beggar. I call him beggar, though he usually allowed his 
coat and his shoes (which were open-mouthed, indeed) to 
beg for him. He was the wreck of an athletic man, tall, 
gaunt, and bronzed; far gone in consumption, with that 
disquieting smile of the mortally stricken on his face; but 
still active afoot, still with the brisk and military carriage, 
the ready military salute. Three ways led through this piece 
of country; and as I was constant in my choice, I believe 
he must often have awaited me in vain. But often enough, 
he caught me; often enough, from some place of ambush by 
the roadside, he would spring suddenly forth in the regula- 
tion attitude, and launching at once into his inconsequential 
talk, fall into step with me upon my farther course. 

“A fine morning, sir, though perhaps a trifle inclined to 
rain. I hope I see you well, sir. Why, no, sir, I don’t feel 
as hearty myself as I could wish, but I am keeping about my 
ordinary. I am pleased to meet you on the road, sir. I 
assure you I quite look forward to one of our little con- 
versations.” 

He loved the sound of his own voice inordinately, and 
though (with something too off-hand to call servility) he 
would always hasten to agree with anything you said, yet he 
could never suffer you to say it to an end. By what tran- 
sition he slid to his favorite subject I have no memory; but 
we had never been long together on the way before he was 
dealing, in a very military manner, with the English poets. 


*From Beggars. Copyright by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Reprinted 
by permission, 
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“Shelley was a fine poet, sir, though a trifle atheistical in 
his opinions. His ‘Queen Mab,’ sir, is quite an atheistical 
work. Scott, sir, is not so poetical a writer. With the works 
of Shakespeare I am not so well acquainted, but he was a 
fine poet. Keats—John Keats, sir—he was a very fine poet.” 

With such references, such trivial criticism, such loving 
parade of his own knowledge, he would beguile the road, 
striding forward up-hill, his staff now clapped to the ribs 
of his deep, resonant chest, now swinging in the air with the 
remembered jauntiness of the private soldier; and all the 
while his toes looking out of his boots, and his shirt looking 
out of his elbows, and death out of his smile, and his big, 
crazy frame shaken by accesses of cough. 


A LONDON BEGGAR} 
Charles Lamb 


These dim eyes have in vain explored for some months 
past a well-known figure, or part of the figure, of a man 
who used to glide his comely upper half over the pavements 
of London, wheeling along with most ingenious celerity upon 
a machine of wood; a spectacle to natives, to foreigners, and 
to children. He was of robust make, with a florid, sailor- 
like complexion, and his head was bare to the storm and 
sunshine. He was a natural curiosity, a speculation to the 
scientific, a prodigy to the simple. The infant would stare 
at the mighty man brought down to his own level. The com- 
mon cripple would despise his own pusillanimity, viewing the 
hale stoutness, and hearty heart, of this half-limbed giant. 

Few but must have noticed him; for the accident, which 
brought him low, took place in the riots of 1780, and he has 
been a groundling so long. He seemed earth-born, and 
Antexus, and to suck in fresh vigor from the soil which he 
neighbored. He was a grand fragment; as good as an Elgin 


1From Essays of Elia. 
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marble. The nature, which should have recruited his reft 
legs and thighs, was not lost, but only retired into his upper 
parts, and he was half a Hercules. I heard a tremendous 
voice thundering and growling, as before an earthquake, 
and casting down my eyes, it was this mandrake reviling a 
steed that had started at his portentous appearance. He 
seemed to want but his just stature to have rent the offend- 
ing quadruped in shivers. He was as the man-part of a 
Centaur, from which the horse-half had been cloven in some 
dire Lapithzan controversy. He moved on, as if he could 
have made shift with yet half of the body portion which was 
left him. 

The os sublime 1 was not wanting; and he threw out yet a 
jolly countenance upon the heavens. Forty-two years had 
he driven this out-of-door trade, and now that his hair is 
grizzled in the service, but his good spirits no way impaired, 
because he is not content to exchange his free air and exer- 
cise for the restraints of a poor-house, he is expiating his 
contumacy in one of those houses (ironically christened) of 
correction. 

Was a daily spectacle like this to be deemed a nuisance 
which called for legal interference to remove? or not rather a 
salutary and touching object to the passers-by in a great 
city? Among her shows, her museums, and supplies for ever- 
gaping curiosity (and what else but an accumulation of 
sights—endless sights—is a great city; or for what else is it 
desirable?) waxes there not room for one Lusus (not Naturae, 
indeed, but) Acctdentiwm? * What if in forty-and-two years 
going about, the man had scraped together enough to give a 
portion to his child (as the rumor ran) of a few hundreds— 
whom had he injured? Whom had he imposed upon? The 
contributors had enjoyed their sight for their pennies. What 
if after being exposed all day to the heats, the rains, and 
the frosts of heaven—shuffling his ungainly trunk along in an 
elaborate and painful motion—he was enabled to retire at 


*upturned face. 
7a freak not of nature but of chance. 
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night to enjoy himself at a club of his fellow-cripples over 
a dish of hot meat and vegetables, as the charge was gravely 
brought against him by a clergyman deposing before a 
House of Commons’ Committee—was this, or was his truly 
paternal consideration, which (if a fact) deserved a statue 
rather than a whipping-post, and is inconsistent at least 
with the exaggeration of nocturnal orgies which he has been 
slandered with—a reason that he should be deprived of 
his chosen, harmless, nay edifying, way of life, and be com- 
mitted in hoary age for a sturdy vagabond? 


PORTRAIT OF A FAMILY DOCTOR ! 
Edwin H. Blanchard 


In Dr. Mansell’s outer office there are several chairs, a 
long table covered with copies of the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, and a tall glass doored bookcase 
in which is housed his collection of Indian relics and anti- 
quarian trifles. From time to time the door to the inner 
office opens and the doctor peers out over the top of his 
eyeglasses, casts a glance around at the people sitting in 
the waiting room, and mutters, ““H’m! Who’s next?” Some 
one starts up self-consciously, enters the private office, and 
those in the waiting room settle down again to wait, looking 
each other over covertly, staring out of the window at the 
empty alley-way, or rustling through the pages of a 
magazine. 

Dr. Mansell is the old-fashioned general practitioner. At 
the time that he studied medicine it was believed that the 
general physician was of the utmost importance, and since 
his graduation he has never had a chance to specialize. 
Children’s diseases and colds and epidemics have kept him 
too busy. His practice is large, but it can hardly be called 
expressively profitable, since the doctor fails to collect a 


1A sketch in The New York Evening Post. Reprinted by permission. 
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good share of his bills. He grumbles a great deal about 
the people who would call a doctor out of a warm bed at 
3 o’clock in the morning and then let him wait six months 
for a trifling fee. But it is a notorious fact that any one 
can stand the doctor off. 

He is not a surgeon, and he confines himself almost en- 
tirely to the diseases that have been in existence for some 
time. He scoffs openly at a great many of the modern 
ideas in medicine, and though he keeps up reasonably with 
the progress of his profession, he calls most ailments by 
their old-fashioned and less-distinguished names. 

In spite of this slight irreverence he has the confidence 
of all his patients. His face, weather-beaten and seamed 
and bronzed, supplies him with his favorite jest, to the effect 
that his wife took pity on him, because he was so homely, 
and married him, thinking that no one else would be likely 
to. When he has reached the proper stage of intimacy with 
a patient, he will repeat this whimsy of his, pulling at his 
stringy mustache and distorting his face out of reason. 
Frequently there is a day’s stubble on his bony chin, and 
his dress is not always as neat as it might be. He drives 
around to make his calls in a car that is chronically in need 
of washing, his black bag tucked in the seat beside him. 

He has maddened several of his best patients by his want 
of tact. He has little of the bedside manner. He is capable 
of telling a woman that there is nothing the matter with 
her except her imagination, and quite as capable of telling 
another woman who is bearing her troubles with heroic 
stoicism that she is a fool not to take care of herself— 
that it’s better to be a live human being than a dead martyr. 
“Get ’em mad,” he insists, “and their chances are a heap 
better.” Nearly all of his patients have sworn at one time 
or another that they would never have him again. Some 
have put it so strongly as to say that they “wouldn’t have 
him to treat a sick dog.” But the next time they are sick 


these people send for the doctor, and Mansell drives out in 
the shaky old car of his. 
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Outside of his profession he is amazingly ignorant. He 
takes a mild interest in local politics, but it is his firm 
belief that all politicians beyond the limits of the county in 
which he lives are crooks or rogues. Music, except for the 
concerts of the local band in the park in summer, bores him. 
He reads only the newspapers and medical journals. By 
virtue of his profession he knows the lives of several hundred 
people in town as probably no other man does, and this 
knowledge has given him a certain wisdom and ripeness that 
makes the absence of other knowledge of trivial importance. 
He might even be accused of a weakness for gossip, for in 
conversation he will avoid the discussion of subjects of 
general interest in favor of small details relating to those 
he knows so well already. 

His one hobby is the collection of Indian relics and similar 
curios of the past. When old Simeon Thorne died, after 
a long illness, the widow offered the doctor the book-case 
that stands in the waiting room, in lieu of money. At that 
time it was filled with some old arrowheads and stone ham- 
mers and chisels that Thorne had collected from time to 
time, and, as much from necessity as from any other reason, 
he began to take an interest in these things. 

Various patients of his, observing the book-case, brought 
the doctor arrowheads that had been unearthed on farms in 
the neighborhood, or small trinkets of no intrinsic worth 
beyond their association with the past. There are Revo- 
lutionary muskets there, an old snuffbox, specimens of 
“scrip,” hand-wrought nails—a heterogeneous collection of 
odds and ends, utterly unclassified, laid on the shelves as 
they were acquired. 

But if you are a good friend of the doctor’s, after he has 
assured you that your heart will last a good many years 
longer, he will take you into the waiting room and open the 
doors of the book-case and let you handle the arrowheads or 
the muskets. His eyes will be alight with interest, and he 
will repeat the legends that are associated with each part 
of his collection. 
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PROFESSOR CAMPBELL FRASER? 
James M. Barrie 


Fraser was rather a hazardous cure for weak intellects. 
Young men whose anchor had been certainty of themselves 
went into that class floating buoyantly on the sea of facts, 
and came out all adrift—on the sea of theory—in an open 
boat—rudderless—one oar—the boat scuttled. How could 
they think there was any chance for them, when the Pro- 
fessor was not even sure of himself? I see him rising in a 
daze from his chair and putting his hands through his hair. 
“Do I exist,” he said, thoughtfully, ‘“‘strictly so-called?” 
The students (if it was the beginning of the session) looked 
a little startled. This was a matter that had not pre- 
viously disturbed them. Still, if the Professor was in doubt, 
there must be something in it. He began to argue it out, 
and an uncomfortable silence held the room in awe. If he 
did not exist, the chances were they did not exist either. 
It was thus a personal question. The Professor glanced 
around slowly for an illustration. “Am I a table?” A 
pained look travelled over the class. Was it just possible 
that they were all tables? It is no wonder that the students 
who did not go to the bottom during their first months 
of metaphysics began to give themselves airs strictly so- 
called. In the privacy of their room at the top of the 
house they pinched themselves to see if they were still there. 

He would, I think, be a very sorry creature who did not 
find something to admire in Campbell Fraser. Metaphysics 
may not trouble you, as it troubles him, but you do not sit 
under the man without seeing his transparent honesty and 
feeling that he is genuine. In appearance and habit of 
thought he is an ideal philosopher, and_ his communings 
with himself have lifted him to a level of serenity that is 
worth struggling for. Of all the arts professors in Edin- 


*From dn Edinburgh Eleven. Copyright by Ogilvie. Reprinted by 
permission. 
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burgh he is probably the most difficult to understand, and 
students in a hurry have called his lectures childish. If so, 
it may be all the better for them. For the first half of the 
hour, they say he tells you what he is going to do, and for 
the second half he revises. Certainly he is vastly explana- 
tory, but then he is not so young as they, and so he has 
his doubts. They are so cock-sure they wonder to see him 
hesitate. Often there is a mist on the mountain when it is all 
clear in the valley. 

Fraser’s great work is his edition of Berkeley, a labor of 
love that should live after him. He has two Berkeleys, the 
large one and the little one, and, to do him justice, it was 
the little one he advised to consult. I never read the large 
one myself, which was in a number of monster tomes, but I 
often had a look at it in the library, and I was proud to 
think that an Edinburgh professor was the editor. When 
Glasgow men came through to talk of their professors, we 
showed them the big Berkeley, and after that they were 
reasonable. There was one man in my year who really began 
the large Berkeley, but after a time he was missing, and it is 
believed that some day he will be found flattened between the 
pages of the first volume. 

In the metaphysics class I was like the fountains in the 
quadrangle, which ran dry toward the middle of the session. 
While things were still looking hopeful for me, I had an 
invitation to breakfast with the Professor. If the fates had 
been so propitious as to forward me that invitation, it is 
possible that I might be a metaphysician to this day, but I 
had changed my lodgings, and when I heard of the affair, all 
was over. The Professor asked me to stay behind one day 
after the lecture, and told me that he had got his note back 
with “Left: no address” on it. “However,” he said, “you 
may keep this,” presenting me with the invitation for the 
Saturday previously. I mention this to show that even 
professors have hearts. The letter is preserved with the 
autographs of three editors, none of which anybody can 


read. 
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The last time Fraser ever addressed me was when I was 
capped. He said, “I congratulate you, Mr. Smith” ; and one 
of the other professors said, “I congratulate you, Mr. 
Fisher.” My name is neither Smith nor Fisher, but no doubt 
the thing was kindly meant. It was then, however, that the 
professor of metaphysics had his revenge on me. I had once 
spelt Fraser with a “‘z.” 


OUR MRS. BODFISH * 
Elizabeth De Burgh 


At present we are living in an apartment. It is in what 
Mrs. Bodfish calls ‘one of them dooflexes.’ 

Mrs. Bodfish is our weekly ‘help,’ and Thursday is the 
day she comes to ‘do’ for us. I can assure you that she does 
for us very completely. 

I look forward to Thursdays with mixed feelings. Mrs. 
Bodfish is undoubtedly an excellent scrubber and polisher, 
but I dread the ruthless tidying away of notebooks and 
papers, the hiding of our most comfortable and beloved 
slippers, and the curious rearrangement of the furniture. 
I enjoy the lady’s unfailing cheeriness, I marvel at the 
amount of work she gets through, but I shudder at the 
thought of the ‘mis’aps’ that are bound to occur in the 
course of a lively day. However, one cannot expect to have 
it all one’s own way. 

I should judge Mrs. Bodfish to be still in the thirties. 
She is short and, below the waist, more or less small. But 
above—well, massive is the only word for it. What her 
chest measurement can be I hardly dare think. Looking at 
her, I am always reminded of the nursery game in which 
one person, having added a body to an unseen: head, turns 
the paper down and hands it on to his neighbor to finish off 
the legs. When the papers are unfolded Mrs. Bodfishes 


*An article in the Atlantic Monthly. Reprinted by permission, 
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frequently appear. Charles calls her the ‘Buffalo.’ For 
herself, she deplores her difficulty in the matter of stock 
sizes and delicately describes the condition of her upper 
portion as ‘robust.’ It is impossible not to admire her use 
of the word. 

With such bulk to be carried round one would expect a 
certain slowness of movement. Mrs. Bodfish’s briskness is 
therefore astonishing. But even briskness can be overdone. 
It leads to mis’aps. T'o use her own expression, she is a ‘fair 
towzer’ for work. She most obligingly volunteers to perform 
this task or that, quite outside the official programme, and 
will consider no refusal. In this way she washed three soft 
collars and a shirt belonging.to Charles, a pair of cretonne 
curtains, and my best silk underwear. The collars, decorated 
with patches of vivid blue, were ironed on the wrong side, the 
shirt and the curtains came out severa! sizes smaller than 
they went in, and my darling silk underwear received a 
scorching from which it never recovered. 

I have to hide the washing from her now. 

On another occasion, the weather being very cold, she 
begged to be allowed to make a steak-and-kidney pudding 
which, she declared, would be more warming than the chops 
I had provided. The kidney and the scrap of suet wasn’t 
no good for nothink else and the chops would keep— 

She had long boasted of her beautiful puddings. I sup- 
posed we were doomed to taste one sooner or later. Weakly 
I gave way. 

The sweeping and dusting were abandoned and the kitchen- 
ette appeared to become a floury volcano in the act of 
eruption. I retreated. Finally, however, to my relief, she 
informed that the pudding was tied up and had been de- 
posited in the saucepan. 

‘Iv’ll be lovely for your brother w’en ’e comes ome,’ she 
told me. ‘There ’s nothink like a bit of suet crust, this 
weather, for ’otting you up.’ 

‘It will be a surprise,’ I said, trying to sound enthusiastic. 


It was. 
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I had some shopping to do before luncheon so Charles and 
I arrived home together. 

Mrs. Bodfish came to meet us, smiling broadly. 

‘Oo dear,’ she said. ‘I’ve ’ad a mis’ap with that there 
pudding. Ain’t it a shame? It was all done lovely too. 
Picked it out of the saucepan with a fork and the cloth gave 
way on me. You should ’ave seen it a-laying there on the 
floor! Could n’t tell w’ich was pot and w’ich was pudding, 
’ardly. But I’ve saved a bit for the dog,’—here she laugh-d, 
the perfect optimist,—‘so it ain’t all wasted!’ 

We had little appetite for the sardine salad that was 
hastily substituted. Alas, the broken bowl proved to be, not 
an ordinary, everyday white one, but the bottom of our fire- 
proof hot-pot, of a peculiar shape, that fitted into its special 
holder. To replace it would be impossible. 

And to crown all, Fury refused his helping. But I hon- 
estly think he showed his sense. 

Cheerfulness is one of Mrs. Bodfish’s most splendid quali- 
ties. She is cheerful even in the face of calamity. But on 
Thursdays, at any rate, the calamities are nearly always 
mine. As the result of her terrible energy, crockery smashes, 
clocks stop, fabrics are rent, furniture breaks, and silver 
bends like plasticine. And through every adversity she 
bobs up smiling and so turns away wrath. 

When she first came to us we had a vacuum cleaner. We 
treated it kindly and it responded by rendering us faithful 
service. But Mrs. Bodfish seems to have a fatal way with 
electrical appliances. Irons, toasters, coffeepots, heaters, 
once they fall into her energetic clutches, become pitiable 
wrecks. If we were wise, we would order in fuses by the 
bushel. 

The vacuum cleaner—vampuum, as she calls it, or vamp, 
for short—proved no exception to the rule. 

‘Til sweep this ’ere carpet and then I’ll run the vamp 
over it,’ she would announce. In response to my exhortation 
to treat the poor thing gently she would blithely assure me 
that she would take the greatest care of it. And then when 
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Charles came in I would hear, ‘Would you ’ave time to fix 
that there vampuum for me, sir? It won’t work no’ow. I 
think the clockwork’s wore out. I like them ’Oosers the best; 
you can’t beat ’em for lasting.’ 

An ’Ooser, by the way, is a Hoover. You might not 
recognize it. 

Charles was very patient, but in the end he grew desperate. 
So now we hide the vampuum as well as the washing. 

On one occasion, in the course of her dusting, she knocked 
over a table lamp. There was a horrible crash. But was 
she daunted? Not a bit of it. Bravely she smiled as she 
lifted the silk shade, revealing the shattered hundred-watt 
bulb. 

‘Ah,’ she said, nodding her head knowingly, ‘that’s no good 
no more. The volt’s gorn, see? And a nice old mess ve 
made for meself on me clean carpet! 

I picked up what remained of the ‘volt,’ retired to the 
bedroom, and gave way to mad laughter. 

Her theories are remarkable. For instance, she firmly 
believes that it is dangerous to leave an electric-light socket 
empty. Without the bulb the electricity escapes. 

‘It runs down the cord,’ she says. ‘You can smell it.’ 
And that settles the matter. 

One day she embarked on a lively argument with Charles, 
declaring that though turpentine might evaporate, gasoline 
would not. For her enlightenment Charles went to the 
trouble of procuring a sample of each and painstakingly 
demonstrated his point on the passage floor. She watched 
him smilingly, but when he had gone she turned to me. 

‘Ah,’ she said, ‘I let ’im run on, ’cos it pleases *im and it 
don’t ’urt me; but I know what it is, miss, all the same. °E’s 
bin and got ’is bottles mixed, that’s what ’e’s done!’ 

It is a marvel how she manages to mispronounce the 
simplest words. She has a positive genius for it. October 
is invariably Optober. Guests are gwests. Turpentine is 
terpumtime. She never wraps anything up, she wrops it. 
And what you do to beads is to threddle ’em. A child, of 
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course, will gather many a curiosity of this sort and con- 
tinue to use his own version until time provides correction 
in the shape of the written word. But the written word 
has little chance with Mrs. Bodfish. 

‘I ain’t got no use for books,’ she once told me; 
‘nor my girl ’as n’t, neither. Books take up a lot of room 
and they ’old the dust. Not but what I don’t like a 
love tale once in a while. But there’s not much, even in 
them.’ 

To compensate for this she is a keen observer, and little 
escapes her eagle eye. A change in the position of the 
smallest ornament will be noticed, and with shame I confess 
that on more than one occasion I have been guilty of cravenly 
rearranging dustpan and brooms before her weekly arrival 
for fear they should betray me and thus allow my prestige 
to receive a horrid jolt. But perhaps I have already lost 
what little I possessed? Or worse still, perhaps I never had 
any at all? 

She enjoys her gift of observation to the full. ‘Ah,’ she 
will say, regarding our walls pityingly, ‘plain wall-papers 
ain’t being used at all this season. And them valuances 
over the curtings is quite gorn out. Even Miss Sloggett was 
taking ’ers down. No, everythink’s got to be zigzag this 
year, and the new ceilings are all cloudy-like. I see a lot, 
going round as I do.’ 

I agree meekly. 

She continues. I am not to escape as lightly as all this. 

“Your carpets ’ave wore well, ain’t they? ’Ad ’em a long 
while, I expect. Nobody’s using that sort any more. If 
they’re Orienstal they got to be Chinese, all blues and yellers ; 
but the very newest kind is from Mankchuria, so they tell me, 
w’erever that may be. And the furniture, it ain’t like this 
any more, neither. There’s a lot of Chinese being used, to 
match the carpets. But it’s no good ’aving just one bit, 
like what you’ve got there. Better none at all than that. 
You might be able to get rid of it, but it’s a bit shabby now 
—it wouldn’t fetch much. You should see Mrs. Krohn’s 
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new ’ouse! Louis Quintorze in the droring-room, Jacobeelian 
in the ’all, and the bath-rooms in Jazz. My, it’s a swell 
*ouse! Not that I olds with them up-jump profiteers. They 
must ’ave their early morning tea, like as if they was used 
to it, and they ’ires in a butler from Price’s and entertains 
lords and what-nots; and then Mrs. Krohn she runs out into 
the kitching afterwards and scrapes the butter orf of the 
plates! She give me some once, but I told ’er flat I would 
wt eat it. “That’s the way you catch them miprobes,” I 
says to ’er. She did n’t arf grumble? 

As she speaks she moves Charles’s case of gramophone 
records, and, doubtless still thinking of the ‘miprobes,’ bangs 
Hone’s Day Book vigorously down upon it. There is a 
crackling noise. 

‘What’s that?’ she asks. It is a superfluous question. 

We open the case and discover the broken fragments of a 
waltz. She puts the pieces in the dustpan. 

‘Funny ’ow sorft they seem to make them records now- 
adays,’ she remarks. ‘It?s the war, I reckon. Nothink’s the 
same as what it was.’ 

‘It was banging down the book,’ I say reproachfully. 

‘Do you think it was?’ she asks. ‘Well, p’raps you’re 
right. I’m a fair towzer for work and I guess I’m a bit too 
quick sometimes. I always was. Mother did n’t arf used 
to give me a slop on the ear for it. But all I done was 
to lay the book down like this, see?” 

I utter a cry, but it is too late. Bang goes Hone! There 
is the same ominous crackle. 

‘There!’ she exclaims triumphantly. ‘It’s done it again, 
see?” 

I take up the record-album and leave the room with what 
I intend to be crushing dignity. The cheerful voice pur- 
sues me. 

‘That’s right, miss. You take it away from me. I ain’t 
to be trusted with it, and that’s the truth. Funny ’ow sorft 
they seem to make everythink nowadays!’ 

In solitude I investigate the damage. I might have known 
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it. Kreisler’s ‘Tambourin Chinois,’ and the ‘Beggar’s 
Opera’! However shall I break the news to Charles? 

A few weeks ago my peritoneum grew unexpectedly trou- 
blesome and I was obliged to go into hospital at very short 
notice. I departed on Thursday and Mrs. Bodfish had all 
the glory of an ambulance and a juvenile crowd at the front 
door. 

‘Pore thing,’ I heard her say to the milkman as I was 
being carried down the stairs, ‘I do ’ope she “Il come out all 
right, but you never know what they “Il take it into their 
*eads to do w’en they’ve got your insides all spread out 
before them on the table. It seems to tempt ’em, like. There 
now! Just see what I’ve bin and gorn and done! That’s 
talking, that is! Funny ’ow sorft— 

Another ‘mis’ap’! In my weakness I groaned aloud. ‘The 
attendants were sympathetic. They put it down to my 
peritoneum. 

But then of course, they did n’t know Mrs. Bodfish. 


COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 


A character sketch differs from an ordinary description in 
that it attempts to represent a person in his whole appearance, 
character, and personality. Care must be taken with the welter 
of details at your disposal to give an impression of orderliness. 
Some of the more commonly adopted plans are: going from 
external appearance to inner characteristics, giving details in 
the order of impression, passing from acquired characteristics 
to the innate ones, going from the less to the more significant. 
External details should be regarded as clues to more personal 
qualities. Do not make the account abstract. Keep it concrete 
by relating incidents, giving actions, quoting sayings, telling the 
impression produced upon others. ; 

1. The scheme followed by Stevenson in writing “A Beggar 
Acquaintance” is: I. The ex-soldier’s physical appearance; IT. 
His fondness for inconsequential talking; III. One of his favorite 
topics of conversation; IV. A return to his physical appearance. 

2. In “Portrait of a Family Doctor” the details are presented 
according to the following outline: 

I. The doctor’s office described as a sort of background or 
setting for the character sketch; II. The doctor’s characteristics 
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as a physician; III. The doctor’s appearance; IV. His lack of 
tact in dealing with his patients; V. His lack of interests outside 
his profession; VI. His passion for collecting relics and curios. 

In this selection it is debatable whether the details of the 
doctor’s appearance have been given the best position. What 
is your opinion on this point? 

3. The scheme followed in “Our Mrs. Bodfish” is: 

I. Introducing Mrs. Bodfish, and summarizing the character- 
istics to be exhibited; II. Some of Mrs. Bodfish’s external char- 
acteristics—age, appearance, size; III. Her energy, with illus- 
trations; IV. Her cheerfulness, with examples; V. Her curious 
theories and notions, with examples; VI. Her malapropisms; VII. 
Her keenness of observation, with examples; VIII. Her genius 
for “mis’aps”, with examples. 

An interesting case of economy of presentation is seen in the 
management of Mrs. Bodfish’s misuse of language. Instead of 
giving examples of this characteristic at the point where the 
matter is touched upon, the illustrations are found scattered 
through the snatches of her conversation given in other con- 
nections. Consider how nearly this piece approaches the dra- 
matic method of representing character. 


ASSIGNMENT 


Write a description of the character of some one you have 
known or of an imaginary person, using, perhaps, these head- 
ings: I. Outward appearance; II. Inner characteristics; III. 
Illustrations; IV. Conclusion. 

Suggested topics are: (1) The Most Eccentric Person I Know; 
(2) The Mysterious Hermit; (3) The Cheerful Conductor; (4) 
Teachers I Have Met; (5) The Most Useful Person in Our Com- 
munity; (6) An Acquaintance I Made During the Summer; (7) 
A Conversational Cook; (8) A Bit of Human Wreckage; (9) The 
Woman Who Dusts All the Time; (10) Quick-Tempered Jim; 
(11) The Auctioneer; (12) The Town Oracle. 


PART VI 


CHALLENGES TO DISCUSSION: THE UNDER- 
GRADUATE AND HIS WAYS 


“UNDER GLASS” 4 
Percy Marks 


I leaned back in my chair, smiled my most genial new- 
boys-we’re-all-among-friends smile, and addressed the first 
man, alphabetically speaking, in the class. 

“Why,” I demanded, “did you come to college?” 

He replied with unexpected promptness: “I didn’t want 
to come; my father made me.” 

There were twenty-nine men in that class, and I asked 
each of them the same question. I received only one other 
definite reply. That came from the most brilliant man in 
the room. He flushed a painful purple and stuttered: 

**I—I don’t know why I came.” 

The other men—and they were good students, all of them 
—evaded with vague generalities. One man said that he had 
come to get an education. 

“What do you mean by education?” I asked. 

*‘An education is—er, an education is...’ He was 
getting very red. “I guess that I don’t know just what I do 
mean by it.” 

After that reply no one said that he had come for an 
education. However, another man said that he had come 
to college to improve himself. Of course, I did not miss the 
opportunity. 

“Just what,” I asked amiably, “do you mean by improving 
yourself?” 


* An article in Scribner’s Magazine. Reprinted by permission. 
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The class waited. The class wanted very much to know. 
So did I. 

“Why, to make me better generally.” 

“I don’t quite understand. Can’t you be more specific? 
I’m not sure what you mean by better. I take it that you 
don’t mean it entirely in the moral sense.” 

“Oh, no! I mean—well, just to round me out. I think 
an education does that for you.” 

“Just how?” 

He grinned. “I don’t know,” he said frankly, and his 
grin added: “You knew I didn’t, too.” 

A few of the men thought that a college education “did 
a lot for a man socially,” but they were hazy about what 
they meant by socially. Oh, not lounge-lizarding or tea- 
fighting, or anything like that; but it sort o’ got a fellow 
into things like—oh, into things generally. 

And so it went. They had a few fine phrases, such as; 
“A college education is of great value in the business world,” 
or “A college education is a social asset,” or even, “A college 
education is now a necessity.” 

Not one man was willing to admit that he had come to 
college because he thought that a degree would help him to 
make money. All of them said that that was undoubtedly 
true, and that was one reason why they had come, but none 
of them was materialistic enough to give that as his sole 
reason. ‘There were other reasons—but they didn’t know 
what they were. 

I was teaching at Dartmouth College at the time I asked 
that question, and that class was the best one I have ever 
had in a good many years of teaching. There wasn’t a real 
dud in it, and several of the men were truly brilliant, not only 
in my work but in all their classes. It was an exceptional 
group of twenty-nine undergraduates—and not one of them 
knew why he had come to college. 

I have known hundreds, thousands of undergraduates, but 
I cannot think of one who actually had a clear idea of why 
he had come to college. I hasten to make two exceptions. 
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Engineering students know that they have come to learn to 
be engineers, but they know that they must learn something 
more than that—and they don’t know what that extra some- 
thing is. The other exception is the youthful materialist. 
I met one of them last year. Our conversation went some- 
thing like this: 

“You think,” I said, “that you will make more money as 
a result of your college education?” 

“Ves; of course.” 

“Just why?” 

“Well, a college man has a better chance than other men 
because he has had better training.” 

“The word training,” I said, “is significant. You have 
come to college then, I take it, to be trained as a business 
man.” 

eVias 

‘What courses are you taking?” 

“English, biology, history, French, and economics.” 

“Well, where does the training come in?” 

He hesitated, made a few false starts, and then admitted 
that he did not know. He looked-rather disgusted, too, and 
was visibly wondering if he hadn’t made a mistake in coming 
to college. 

Of course, that lad was getting some training for business, 
even if he didn’t know it, but what he suddenly realized was 
that he was spending four years of time, several thousands 
of dollars, and a great deal of effort to get something which 
was of no “practical” value at all as far as he could see. 

What I am getting at in a rather roundabout fashion is 
this: Nearly every undergraduate, materialist or dreamer, 
is doing just what my young materialist was, spending four 
years of time, several thousands of dollars, and a great deal 
of effort to get something—and he doesn’t know what that 
something is. Neither do his parents. The father and 
mother talk proudly of giving their boy an education, and 
ninety-nine out of a hundred have only a vague idea, if any 
at all, of what they mean by the word. 
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And, indeed, why does a boy, or a girl, go to college? 
I am talking now of why he goes, not of why he ought to go. 
There are several reasons. His father wants to give him 
greater opportunities than he himself has had. (Most 
college boys do not have college-bred fathers.) The father 
knows that he has missed something, that his contemporaries 
who went to college have “the bulge on him” in a good many 
ways. He feels, perhaps, that he might have made more 
money if he had had a college education; at any rate, he 
would have had more “drag.” He realizes that friends made 
in college often prove valuable in later years. And he feels, 
too, that a college degree gives one a certain, if undefined, 
social standing. All this, you will notice, is “practical.” 
He has, however, one other motive: He guesses that his boy 
is as good as any other boy, and if Billy Jones and Jack 
Smith can go to college—well, he’ll be damned if his Ferdi- 
nand can’t go too. 

The boy himself? Well, the boy is only eighteen years old 
and he doesn’t think much about it. He may spout grandly 
about “the advantages of a college education,” but he 
really isn’t interested in those advantages at all. I am talk- 
ing about the average boy; of course there are boys, es- 
pecially those who are putting themselves through college by 
hard work, who feel that an education is a serious business 
and that it must be taken seriously. But even that boy, who 
is working twice as hard as his high-school classmate who 
is “out in business” making money, does not clearly under- 
stand the reason for his own effort. He wants “to get 
ahead,” and he knows that that is the best way to do it. 

The average boy is fascinated by the glamour of college 
life, and well he may be. He wants to get into the so-called 
activities; he wants to make a fraternity ; and—lI hasten to 
admit it—he wants to do well in his studies, partly because 
he feels ashamed if he does badly, and partly because he 
wants his parents to be proud of him. Rarely, very rarely, 
indeed, does he see any real value in the studies themselves. 
The faculty tells him that there are certain subjects that 
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he has to take—and the faculty probably knows what it is 
talking about. At any rate, it ought to, and if it doesn’t, 
who does? Certainly the undergraduate does not pretend 
to know. He chooses his electives by reputation; that is, if 
the instructor is known tc grade easily, the course is a good 
one; if the work is said to be very light, the course is a good 
one; if the instructor has the reputation of cutting classes 
regularly, the course is a good one; and if the course de- 
mands no final examination, it’s a great one. It’s a darb! 
Of course, an undergraduate occasionally chooses a course 
because the subject happens to interest him, but almost 
invariably the crowded courses are those known as snaps. 
It is a rare junior who will elect a hard course with subject- 
matter interesting to him in preference to an easy course 
with subject-matter to which he is naturally indifferent. 

None of this is meant in condemnation of the under- 
graduate. Far from it. He is the salt of the earth—and 
I am the first to sing his praises in public and swear at him 
unmercifully in private. He is human, our undergraduate, 
and very young. Nobody has told him what he is supposed 
to get out of college. His parents urge him ‘“‘to do well in 
his studies and write often”; and his high-school principal 
has patted him paternally on the shoulder and told him ‘that 
the old school is expecting him to make it very proud.” Both 
admonitions have embarrassed the boy—and that is about 
all the effect that they have had. 

When he gets to college, he is lectured at by the members 
of the faculty, the dean, the president, the president of the 
student body, and the football coach. (I have arranged 
the various notables in the order of their importance to the 
freshman; the most important comes last.) Out of all the 
many opening lectures he gets just two things: he must 
attend to his studies, and he’s got to get out and work like 
hell for the team. Maybe somebody tries to tell him why he 
is in college, but if anybody does, the effort is wasted. The 
freshman is too excited, worried, homesick, and thrilled to 
have any clear idea of what all the shootin’s about. 
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And, pray, just what és all the shootin’ about? Just why 
does a boy spend the four most wonderful years of his life 
going to college? Why are so many hundreds of thousands 
of parents making sacrifices, real sacrifices, to give their sons 
the so-called college education? The question is important. 
What is the answer? 

I am reminded of a dinner at the Engineers’ Club in 
Boston several years ago. Mr. James Phinney Munroe, a 
member of the Corporation of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, was host to the English department, of 
which I was at that time a member. After we had made 
away with the excellent dinner, the talk, naturally enough, 
concerned itself with matters educational. The purpose of 
a college education finally became the central topic. A good 
many things were said, some of them foolish probably, some 
of them wise, but none of them to the point. The discussion 
was lost in a fog of phrases and, I am afraid, pedagogical 
platitudes. 

Mr. Munroe is not a pedagogue; he is a successful busi- 
ness man. I do not know whether we were professionally 
smug or merely exasperatingly vague. However, I do re- 
member that something excited Mr. Munroe. He banged his 
fist on the table and exclaimed earnestly: 

“A man does not come to college to learn to earn a living; 
he comes to college to learn to lvve!” 

Nothing happened. Nobody got up and shouted, “You 
said a mouthful,” or even, “That was a most extraordinarily 
thought-provoking remark.” No, nobody was slangy or 
pedantic; the talk simply continued. I do not know how the 
other members of the department felt about it, but I was 
deeply impressed by two things: first, something intelligent 
had been said after a stag dinner; and, second, a question 
that had been troubling me for years had been settled with a 
sentence. 

I never asked Mr. Munroe whether the idea was original 
with him or not; I really did not care. I believe that 
Nicholas Murray Butler said the same thing a few years 
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later, and I do not know whether the idea was original with 
him or not, but I do know that Mr. Munroe said it first—and 
that, to speak unprofessionally, he said a mouthful. In 
fact, he said about all that needed to be said. Unfortunately, 
however, he said it only to the English department of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and not to the hun- 
dreds of thousands of American undergraduates—and their 
parents. 

Please remember that I am writing about undergraduate 
institutions when I mention colleges—and that Mr. Munroe 
was talking about Technology, which does actually train its 
men to earn a living. As I understand him, Mr. Munroe 
felt that that training was of only secondary importance 
even at an institute of technology. Certainly it is of even 
less importance at an ordinary college which does not even 
pretend to train its men. 

I wonder how many fathers realize that. I wonder how 
many of them understand that the colleges largely ignore 
the so-called “practical” phases of life. (I use “so-called” 
deliberately. Whether those particular phases really are 
the most practical is debatable.) And I wonder how many 
of them would hesitate longer about sending their sons to 
college if they were better informed about the college curric- 
ula. Very few would hesitate at all, I believe, because they 
know that a larger proportion of men who have gone to 
college are successful than those who have not gone. Sta- 
tistics say so! 

The idea is, of course, that men are successful because 
they have gone to college. No idea was ever more absurd. 
No man is successful because he has managed to pass a 
certain number of courses and has received a sheepskin which 
tells the world in Latin, that neither the world nor the 
graduate can read, that he has successfully completed the 
work required. If the man is successful, it is because he has 
the qualities for success in him; the college “education” 
has merely, speaking in terms of horticulture, forced those 
qualities and given him certain intellectual tools with which 
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to work—tools which he could have got without going to 
college, but not nearly so quickly. So far as anything 
practical is concerned, a college is simply an intellectual 
hothouse. For four years the mind of the undergraduate 
is put “under glass,” and a very warm and constant sunshine 
is poured down upon it. The result is, of course, that his 
mind blooms earlier than it would in the much cooler in- 
tellectual atmosphere of the business world. 

A man learns more about business in the first six months 
after his graduation than he does in his whole four years 
of college. But—and here is the “practical” result of his 
college work—he learns far more in those six months than 
if he had not gone to college. He has been trained to learn, 
and that, to all intents and purposes, is all the traiming he 
has received. To say that he has been trained to think is to 
say essentially that he has been trained to learn, but re- 
member that it is impossible to teach a man to think. The 
power to think must be inherently his. All that the teacher 
can do is help him learn to order his thoughts—such as they 
are. 

A man isn’t trained in college to earn a living, for two 
reasons: first, there isn’t time, and, second, it isn’t of suf- 
ficient importance. That second statement, I know, sounds 
heretical, but a moment’s thought will convince the reader 
that it is plain common sense. One cannot be a lawyer, a 
teacher, a doctor, or an engineer without special training, 
but one can be, and usually is, a business man without that 
special training. True, there are now graduate schools of 
business administration, and the college graduate who can 
afford the time and money to attend one is to be congratu- 
lated; but the graduate who cannot get the training such 
schools afford need not be downcast. He can be a business 
man, and perhaps a good one, without it. It may take him 
a. little longer—that is all. 

The colleges take graduate work for granted for those 
men who intend to enter one of the professions. ‘Those men 
must be trained, but that training is not the business of 
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the college; it is the business of the graduate school. The 
college must educate the man, and that brings us to the 
problem of “learning to live.” 

I cannot solve the problem of learning to live, but I can 
give you some idea of what the undergraduate must become 
conscious of if he is ever to find any satisfactory solution 
for himself. And the making of the undergraduate conscious 
of those things is, as I see it, the purpose of a college 
education. 

Much has been written about a college education, and most 
of it is ponderous and unreadable. Even such essays as 
Cardinal Newman’s on a college education and Matthew 
Arnold’s “Sweetness and Light,” which, strictly speaking, 
is about culture, magnificent as they are, are deep-sea swim- 
ming for the average freshman—and he is as yet a very 
feeble swimmer. Arnold tells him that if he would be cul- 
tured he must learn the best that has been thought and 
said in the world. That is, of course, supremely true, but it 
is very difficult to make it seem more than a well-put state- 
ment to the freshman—and every man should be made deeply 
conscious at the very outset of his college career that it is 
his business to learn the best that has been thought and said 
in the world. The freshman will quote Arnold glibly in his 
final examination—and then cheerfully forget him. All of 
which is very human when one is eighteen, and very 
unfortunate. 

Furthermore, the freshman does not see the relation be- 
tween the best that has been thought and said in the world 
and himself. To him that best is merely information, in- 
formation that is hard to get, harder to retain, and of no 
practical importance at all. He doesn’t see what the facts 
about the neolithic age, the distance of Arcturus from the 
earth, the Congress of Berlin, Aristotle’s theory of poetics, 
and the history of philosophy have to do with his life, which 
at the time is concerned with things very different indeed. 

Our freshman realizes well enough that his life is the 
most important thing in the world, but, like the man whe 
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was given a whale for a present, now that he has it he 
doesn’t know what to do with it. Ask him what he wants 
above all things, and he will reply, sensibly enough, happi- 
ness. Every young man is essentially a hedonist, and as 
a rule he is a healthy, wholesome hedonist. He wants to 
grab happiness with both hands, but he wants the rest of 
the world to have at least a fingerhold at the same time. 

The thing that he must be made to see, of course, is the 
relation between his happiness and the best that has been 
thought and said in the world; in other words, he must be 
made to realize that the past is significant to him, that 
his life is a continuation of all the history that has gone 
before, that every discovery of science has affected and will 
affect him, that every philosophical thought that has ever 
been expressed in enduring form has helped and is helping to 
create his own philosophy, and that all the poetry of the 
ages, whether in verse or prose, is his as his natural birth- 
right, a gift of all mankind to hin, and one too great ever 
to be received in its entirety, and too beautiful ever ade- 
quately to be appreciated. 

To put it more simply, it is the business of a college edu- 
cation to help a man find himself in relation to the world— 
and I use “world” in its broadest sense. Our freshman has 
a life to lead, and that life of his must thread its tortuous 
and difficult way through the mazes of a very complicated 
social system. More than that, he must, if he is going to 
find even a little of that happiness which he so eagerly de- 
sires, acquire some understanding of himself. “Know Thy- 
self”? was the motto over the doorway of the temple of the 
oracle at Delphi, and, being the motto over the doorway of 
a temple, it quite properly expressed an ideal; that is, some- 
thing unattainable. 

Thomas Carlyle once wrote: “The latest Gospel in this 
world is, Know thy work and do it. ‘Know thyself’: long 
enough has that poor ‘self? of thine tormented thee; thou 
wilt never get to ‘know’ it, I believe! Think it not thy busi- 
ness, this of knowing thyself; thou art an unknowable in- 
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dividual: know what thou canst work at; and work at it, 
like a Hercules! That will be thy better plan.” 

True enough! We shall never know ourselves. I think 
that we should probably go mad if we ever did, but the 
knowledge that we can never succeed will not stop us from 
trying to know ourselves. And to some extent we must suc- 
ceed—or go mad. Above all things, the freshman is eager 
to gain some understanding of himself, of his ambitions, his 
limitations, his abilities, his passions. And his college edu- 
cation, if it is of any value at all, helps him to gain some 
comprehension of that strange being with whom he must 
always live, himself. 

However, Carlyle was right when he said that we must 
know our work. But what work? That is what the under- 
graduate wants to know. What is he fitted for? What does 
he want to do? He feels that there must be some work for 
him somewhere, but what is it? How can he find that work 
without some clear understanding of himself?—and find it 
he must. Certainly the varied curricula of our colleges at 
least give him some idea of his likes and dislikes, his ability 
to do certain things and his lack of ability to do others. 
His four years at college are a breathing space while he 
marks time looking for his goal, that goal which seems so 
attainable while he is in college and so unattainable after- 
ward. 

But bigger than his work, bigger than himself, is the 
man in relation to his world and his God. Above all things, 
the undergraduate must gain some knowledge of that rela- 
tionship, so sharply defined in many ways, so tragically 
vague in others. He must, absolutely must, find a philosophy 
of living. That philosophy will change as it adapts itself 
to the experiences of life, but without it to begin with the 
college graduate is as helpless as a blind man in the traffic 
of Times Square—and he is in about as dangerous a position. 

You must understand that the average freshman has no 
philosophy of living. He has a code, which is a very differ- 
ent thing. He has been told that there are certain things 
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that he can do and that there are certain things that a 
“real man” or a “regular fellow” does not do. Some of the 
undergraduates want to be “real men”—and some of them 
want to be “regular fellows.” It really makes very little 
difference as far as any philosophy of living is concerned 
which our freshman wants to be; under any circumstances, 
his code is very simple, very positive—and very easily 
broken. No man can quite live up to his code, least of all 
a man only eighteen or nineteen years old, and the breaches 
that an undergraduate makes in his code seem to him very 
large and very serious. 

Sometimes they are large and often they are serious, and 
they play an unnecessary havoc with the boy’s life. I have 
known undergraduates who were tragically unhappy because 
they had done something which conflicted with their codes. 
They could not think around the infraction; they could not 
view it except as an infraction. In other words, they had 
no ideas; they merely had rules—and life is too compli- 
cated, too involved to be lived by rule; it must be thought 
about from many points of view. 

There is no middle ground to the average undergraduate: 
a thing is either right or wrong, good or bad, glorious or 
utterly debased. Life is either all black or all white. He 
hasn’t learned, as he must learn, that it is practically never 
either black or white, that it is usually some shade of gray, 
and that it is his business to learn to distinguish the shade. 

The same thing is true of religion. Again, he comes to 
college pitifully equipped with ideas. In fact, as a rule he 
hasn’t any. He has been, usually carelessly, instructed in 
some school of theology. It has not been his to reason why. 
He has accepted what he has been told—and let it go at 
that. 

But when he comes to college he is just at the age when 
he wakes up, when he wants to know, when he begins to 
question. What is the result? Usually he throws away the 
theology he has been taught and is left spiritually stranded, 
worried, and miserably unhappy. His efforts at thinking 
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are pathetic. He has no knowledge and no ideas. He has 
been told, as a rule, that he should take the Bible as a reve- 
lation of God, but he doesn’t know anything about the Bible. 
I do not exaggerate; he doesn’t know anything about it, not 
even the popular stories. I tried last term to get the story 
of Joseph out of a class of nearly forty—and only one man 
knew it. Practically none of them has ever read either 
Testament. They may know a few of the stories, but as 
far as the philosophy of the Bible is concerned, or any other 
philosophy, they are totally ignorant. 

The colleges do not give a man a religion. That is not 
their business; but they do give him ideas and knowledge, 
and it is up to him to take those ideas and that knowledge 
unto himself and evolve from them at least a working 
philosophy of living in relation to this life and whatever 
may come after it. 

I have said, quoting Mr. Munroe, that a man comes to 
college to learn to live, and I have tried to give some idea 
of the things he must learn. Now I am about to announce 
in loud, raucous tones that he won’t learn them. He will 
never learn them. No man does. It is impossible to gain 
even a small idea of the best that has been thought and 
said in the world; culture is an ideal, not a possibility. A 
college does not educate a man; it merely gives him an index 
to an education, What use the man makes of that index in 
later life will largely determine his success or failure. 

The senior on his graduation day is not an educated 
man; he is anignoramus. However, if he has learned enough 
to know that he is an ignoramus, some day he will probably 
attain something like culture, have enough knowledge to be 
called educated—as education in this world goes. 

I have said nothing about the joy of learning, the pleasure 
that knowledge per se brings. I have tried to be strictly 
“practical,” but I cannot resist a parting word in favor 
of the “impractical” value of college life. There the boy 
comes in contact with beauty, with the most exquisite ex- 
pression of the noblest thoughts ever produced by man. He 
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has, if he is worth teaching, been thrilled by the splendor of 
the past and made conscious of the gorgeous pageantry of 
the present. Perhaps he has learned that that thrill is as 
true and as fine as any he can get from, say, a financial coup. 

If when a man graduates from college he has learned the 
work he is fitted for, if he has gained some ideal of beauty, 
if he has delved deeply enough into himself to have even a 
vague knowledge of his own soul, if he has learned enough 
of the past to understand to some small degree the present, 
and if he has gathered unto himself enough ideas of life to 
have a workable philosophy of living, he has begun at least 
to learn to live. He can count his years in college well 
spent. He has the rudiments of an education. If he con- 
tinues to work, to think, and to learn, he may, by the grace 
of God, become a man. 


CAN SCHOLARSHIP BE MADE AS ATTRACTIVE 
AS ATHLETICS # 


William Herbert Carruth 


Our first Rhodes Scholar was coming home. Pat, as he 
was fondly called, had been selected after careful considera- 
tion as the worthiest young man in his state to enjoy the 
to us princely bounty of that extraordinary South African 
Midas who had planned with rare wisdom to bring together 
at Oxford under the most favorable circumstances the chosen 
representatives of all the English-speaking people of the 
globe, hoping thus, through Anglo-Saxon harmony, to pro- 
mote the peace of the world. The munificence of the gift 
seemed at first to savor of the Arabian Nights. How all 
our little medals and daturs and Rice-Greenly Aids paled 
into insignificance beside it; it was more than the average 
annual stipend of our faculty. 

And to-day after his three years at Oxford, interspersed 


1 An article in The American College. Reprinted by permission. 
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with travel on the Continent and special research in delimit- 
ing the Agri decumates, our Rhodes Scholar was coming back 
to his alma mater to take up his work as teacher, having 
been given a few weeks of grace to see his thesis through the 
press. Though an older man I felt impelled to join the 
company of his younger fellows who would surely assemble 
to welcome him at the station and escort him to the univer- 
sity. I was not mistaken. Soon I heard the sound of the 
drum and the strains of the students’ band, and I followed 
them to the station in time to see the train draw in among 
a great mass of jubilant students. I could not get near 
enough to speak to my friend and former student, but, as I 
fell in with the rear of the procession which moved in triumph 
through the main street of the town, I could see far ahead 
a figure carried on the shoulders of the boys and I rejoiced 
at the college spirit which was doing honor to so conspicuous 
a representative of the institution. 

When we reached the campus the procession moved toward 
the great refectory and it became evident that the event 
was to be celebrated by a dinner. While I had seen no notice 
of this, I was doubly pleased and managed to find a place, 
tho at some distance from the president of the university 
who, very fittingly, was presiding. I could recognize various 
colleagues near him and some leading students but still 
could not make out my friend of the Rhodes Scholarship. 
During the first courses of the luncheon, which was inter- 
spersed with our admirable college songs and, very naturally, 
with some yells in honor of the football team (for it was 
in the midst of the season), I asked first one neighbor 
and then another where Moray was. They looked at me 
in some surprise and said they did not know. I reflected 
that as freshmen they probably did not know the name of 
the Rhodes Scholar. 

Finally the time came for the address of welcome and 
I prepared to hear the president’s eulogy on Moray. But 
judge of my surprise when he began with a reference to 
the recent victory over Columbia; and after commending 
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the patriotic devotion of the heroes of our side introduced— 
the captain of our football team. I confess tho I had been 
a humble president of the athletic association in my day, 
I was disappointed. But what of my friend Moray? At 
the close of the demonstration, which lacked nothing in 
enthusiasm, I found him in one corner of the room, where 
he too had managed at the last to find a plate. He had 
come into town by the other road, had been unable on 
account of the football gathering even to find a carriage, 
and had walked over to town and up to the campus in time 
to get an inconspicuous seat at the feast. I took him up 
to the president who was surprised but heartily glad to 
see him. 

After a visit with Moray, during which I heard something 
of his vastly interesting experiences, I sat down by my 
fire that evening and asked myself: Are things as they ought 
to be? Can not scholarship be made as honorable as 
football? 

The reflection comforted me at first that matters with 
us were not worse than elsewhere. In a commencement ad- 
dress President Jordan had admitted: “As the redcoat bully 
in his boots kept Thackeray from seeing the Queen of Eng- 
land, so does the figure of the stalwart athlete keep us 
from recognizing the real college man.” A Williams pro- 
fessor had written me: “We must confess that the captain 
of an athletic team is for most of the year viewed with a 
higher degree of honor than is accorded to the valedic- 
torian.” A committee of the Harvard faculty is at work 
“considering in what way excellence in scholarship can be 
made more honorable in the eyes of the undergraduates (and 
incidently in those of the graduates and the world in gen- 
eral).” Illinois admitted that “the whole question of the 
best way to give scholarship its due recognition from the 
student body is one on which we are still working.” Ob- 
servation as well as honest confessions from colleagues 
showed that we were no worse than others. 

But this pharisaical reflection began soon to sound hollow 
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and my second estate was worse than my first. Had indeed 
scholarship throughout America come to such a pass that it 
was only physical prowess that was publicly distinguished? 
Is it true, then, that the American public—for in the end the 
state of affairs, whatever it be, is due to public sentiment— 
“puts intellectual and spiritual interests after the physical’? 
And was my problem no longer the comparatively easy one 
of correcting our local ideals by those of our older and 
better neighbors, but rather the dismal search for a ‘pou 
sto’ by which to raise the entire world? 

And yet, is the situation so sorry as at first seems? It 
is only a matter of relative values. We do not wish to 
depreciate physical training or physical prowess. On the 
contrary, is not the present state of affairs the direct result 
of our own efforts, begun some thirty years ago, to correct 
a one-sided ideal of scholastic life and give the body its due? 
We urged then that the colleges were neglecting the body— 
and they were. We demand that intellectual training should 
not be carried on at the cost of the physique. We ceased 
to regard stoop shoulders and spectacles as symbols of 
erudition. Our girls went to walking and. playing tennis; 
our boys began boxing and football and rowing as part of 
the curriculum. In all of this we were not wrong. Let us 
not make the mistake of deprecating and imperiling the 
great gain that was secured at that time. Only let us be 
ready to recognize and correct any error or excess into which 
we may have been led by over zeal. 

Our present condition, then, is only the far end of the 
pendulum arc; perhaps the return swing will come of itself. 
It seems to me that we can see the beginning of the move- 
ment. Seeing it is the beginning. If it were any but a 
human pendulum it would not need our aid; but since it is 
human perhaps we can help if we are wise. 

While most educators are inclined to admit that athletics 
and public games receive at present an undue share of the 
time and zeal of college students, there is some dissent from 
the suggestion that scholarship can or should be made con- 
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spicuous in any way to compare with the prominence now 
given to the leaders in the former field. President Angell’s 
opinion has always been understood to be that any other 
incentive to excellence than the love of knowledge is an 
unworthy one. President Hyde is seconded by President 
Seelye in thinking that “good scholarship is best stimulated 
by having vital teachers and none but vital teachers.” To 
any suggestions of devices or methods for restoring the 
balance President Jordan, although no college president has 
given more forceful expression to his disapproval of excess 
in athletics, doubts whether “these artificial distinctions 
amount to much after all. It is better to lead students to 
see the difference, not to see what we think of the difference.” 

Undoubtedly one of the most proper charms of true 
scholarship is modesty. But is not modesty becoming in 
all genuine worth? May not modesty be carried to excess? 
Why should the scholar be expected to be content to blush 
unseen more than the artist or the poet? There is no lack 
of evidence that such an expectation exists, perhaps more 
among scholars themselves than in the non-scholastic world. 
The professional dislike of the self-advertiser is stronger 
among college men than among physicians even. The col- 
lege man who keeps his name in the newspapers may for a 
time gain with governing boards, but he becomes a pariah 
among his colleagues. But is not this feeling a relic in 
some measure of the days of cloistered scholasticism? One 
learned profession has thrown the tradition to the dogs, 
and the law dominates the world. Everyone would like to 
see merit receive its recognition and its deserts without 
demanding them. But does experience warrant men in 
expecting this? 

Moreover, youth are stiil in a state of tutelage. What 
may be demanded of mature men can not always be expected 
of boys. Have we reached, or do we really ever expect to 
reach, the point when admonitions and spurs and rewards 
shall not be needed? When it will suffice to display—no, 
that would be meretricious—to enumerate the realities of 
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life and leave unguided children and youth to choose their 
path and find out true values? I doubt it. 

At the risk of appearing antiquated I maintain that the 
chief business of students is to study. If this is sound 
doctrine then it is the duty of teachers to hold students to 
this chief business by all means not subversive of the end 
itself or of some higher end. By all the means that wise 
parents use to win their children to follow the paths that 
lead to their own good: by entreaty, by example, by praise 
and blame, by punishments and rewards. And always the 
positive means are wiser and more effective than the negative. 
Always one of the most powerful incentives to excellence 
has been the appreciation and praise of a man’s fellows. 
Students throw themselves into athletics partly because they 
enjoy it and partly because excellence is carefully determined 
and conspicuously rewarded. 

Is it impossible to make excellence in scholarship appear 
as honorable and desirable as excellence in football? 

There are certainly as many students in any college who 
enjoy study as there are who enjoy athletics. A wholesome 
average fellow enjoys both. Why should the most con- 
spicuous recognitions in college life go to the athlete? 
American colleges differ greatly in their methods of recog- 
nizing excellence in scholarship. Cornell, Stanford, Smith 
and Michigan have no outward recognition of excellence 
except the honorary Phi Beta Kappa society, and even this 
has long been kept out of Michigan by the absence there 
of any grades in scholarship reports. Harvard, Yale and 
Chicago offer prizes, scholarships, fellowships, special men- 
tion, honorary society membership; and are the three that 
seem to feel most earnestly the need for still further em- 
phasis on the value of high scholarship. Harvard and 
Chicago have for some time issued a special bulletin in 
honor of those who had distinguished themselves in scholar- 
ship, and for two years past have conducted a special 
convocation at which it is intended to have the friends of 
the university show that they honor superior scholarship 
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at least as much as extraordinary physical prowess. It 
is too early to pronounce upon the effectiveness of this 
service; it may be that the authorities of Harvard consider 
only the fitness and propriety of such public recognition. 

In a large number of the older colleges there exists a 
practice of conferring at commencement, with or without 
public announcement, what are called “honors.” In earlier 
days these “honors” consisted in being chosen to take part 
in the commencement program with essay, oration or dis- 
putation; and while such participation in the program has 
largely been restricted or abolished the “honors” continue 
to be indicated by the names of the old “parts” on the 
commencement program: philosophical orations, high ora- 
tions, orations, dissertations, first disputes, second disputes, 
first colloquies, second colloquies, and various other quaint 
old phrases. In other cases “honors” are announced in 
various lines of study, being simply the publication of the 
names of those who have received high grades in their 
subjects. 

It might accordingly be maintained that there appears to 
be no lack of proper recognition of high scholarship and 
that it is evidently made conspicuous enough. But it is a 
fact that these publications and recognitions receive little 
attention and arouse little or no enthusiasm among either 
students or faculty. Perhaps this proves that the case is 
hopeless or the attempt foolish, or both. Perhaps it does 
not. How much enthusiasm is developed over the winner 
of the highest marks in general gymnasium work? Yet 
why is it that the college world goes wild over the leader in 
the games? Partly, no doubt, from its joy in the conspicu- 
ous and spectacular performance, through memory or antici- 
pation. But partly also, it seems to me, because it recog- 
nizes in the football or baseball hero the exceptional man, 
the product of long and strenuous training and the pick 
from many try-outs. It is not so with these who receive 
what is intended for distinction in scholarship. They are 
like the men who receive the highest grades in gymnasium 
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work. It is a discipline which all alike are put through. 
So with the class-work and ordinary examinations. The 
ten highest men in marks may be the best ten in the class, 
but even if it be so, they shade and grade among themselves, 
and the poorest was only a shade better than the next man 
below him who did not make the first list. Moreover, the 
mass of students distrust the results of such a system. 
They know too well the possibilities of cramming and grind- 
ing, of “swiping” and “cribbing.” And after all, these 
first rank men are only the best of an average lot, have 
passed well in a trial which even the dull student is expected 
to pass scantily. The tendency is constantly for examina- 
tions and severe tests in scholarship to weaken and even to 
be dropped entirely. Examinations have fallen into dis- 
credit in some quarters. Examinations are declared to be 
tortures, relics of barbarism, crude tests of crude powers, 
ignoring the finer qualities of delicate souls. 

A student of moderate ability can usually attain a first 
rank by fidelity and persistence. In a word, a place in the 
first rank is not evidence, at least not conclusive evidence, 
of unusual intellectual powers and achievement, as a place 
on the team is evidence of unusual physical prowess. We 
can not fool the student, not even the average student. He 
honors unusual powers of either mind or body, but he de- 
mands the demonstration. He can appreciate it even when 
it is beyond his own attainment. When he knows that 
“honors” are evidence of really rare powers and prowess in 
intellectual things he will take off his hat to them, even 
if he does not toss it into the air. Before the days of 
athletic glory the winners of “honors” and “parts” were to 
the average student, marked men, persons of distinction. 
A Yale man of ’65 has told me how awesomely he used to 
read the names of these heroes the year before he himself 
entered college. But now, with sharper competition, some- 
thing more is needed to make the intellectual giant loom up 
anywhere near to the stature of the athletic idol. 

Can we not learn something from the cult of athletics 
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and from its methods? Its training is more strenuous and 
its tests more searching than the common college tests of 
scholarship. These are as if in athletics a man’s standing 
were determined by the daily record of his trial runs or 
jumps instead of by his final supreme effort, which is the 
accumulated potentiality of all his training. In our present 
system of examinations in American colleges we have no 
tests which bring out the accumulated stock and potency 
of the student’s learning. He is examined and passed up 
piece by piece. To be sure, in order to work calculus he 
must be able to multiply and divide; in order to read 
Aeschylus he must still hold some of the vocabulary he 
learned in Xenophon. But when he comes to his senior 
thesis on the French settlements in Illinois no examiner ever 
cares whether he still knows the voyages of Columbus; the 
elementary chemistry which he passed off in his freshman 
year will never again be required at his hands. 

In the doctorate examinations it is true there is some 
approach to completeness, but not in the average college 
course. 

“Education for power” has been a helpful watchword; 
it was a recall from a one-sided ideal. But the scholar is 
not only a man who can; he is one who knows and can. 
A thorough test of a scholar should bring out more com- 
pletely the sum of his knowledge and his powers. Such 
review examinations are set by most of the older colleges 
for those who apply for admission. Why should they 
not be set at the end of the second year of the course, 
where the system seems to be revealing a natural joint, and 
again at the end of the fourth year? What would be the 
result of such tests? Plainly, that the student would cease 
to regard his various courses as something to be “passed 
off,” but rather as subjects that must be assimilated and 
kept in working condition. Here too, indeed, cramming 1s 
possible, but not so possible as when the difficulties are 
overcome seriatim and at long intervals. Such tests would 
be severe, but the real scholar, like the real athlete, should 
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be able to stand severe tests. If the objection be raised, 
as it has been raised against all examinations, that they 
put a tremendous and dangerous nervous strain upon the 
candidates, let it be clearly understood that these tests 
are to be purely voluntary, that they are only for those 
who demonstrate unusual powers of endurance and who have 
carefully trained to meet them. 

I have said, “carefully trained,” and here is another point 
in which we may learn from the methods of athletics. Men 
are not admitted to the severer tests of athletic sport without 
preliminary tests of stamina and careful training leading 
up to the tests contemplated. If the heroes of scholarship 
ye be recognized as exceptional men they too must be 

own to have been subjected to careful tests and to have 
undergone special training—not ordinary training, but spe- 
cial training. It is entirely possible to test the brain and 
nerve capacity of a student and to determine whether he 
should be permitted to undergo severe strains. If he is to 
attain high standing as a scholar he must undergo severe 
strains and he and we would do wisely to ascertain this 
capacity in advance. The capacity once approximately 
ascertained, the would-be scholar should go through especial 
training for his development and preparation for great 
and final tests before being certified to the world as com- 
petent. Then such certificates would mean earned distinc- 
tion and would surely bring it. The special training re- 
ferred to means courses of exceptional difficulty, courses such 
as the average student would not be likely to undertake and 
would not need to take. This, it may be observed, is the 
method of the English and Canadian universities and has 
proven efficient to the end desired. 

The establishment of “honor courses,” that is, of courses 
which will be sought only by those who can stand preliminary 
tests of fitness, who seek distinction in the field concerned 
and are prepared to meet still severer tests at the end, will 
give to the receipt of “final honors” a distinction which 
will certainly he recognized by students and teachers alike. 
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Students would be more or less separated into the mass 
who seek only a general education and a modicum of culture 
and the exceptional men who mean to devote themselves to 
scholarship and to prove their fitness therefor. There would 
be many advantages in such a grouping, if some drawbacks. 

It would be vain to expect that the winners of honors 
under such a system would ever arouse the wild enthusiasm 
of a football celebration. I should not expect to hear col- 
lege yells such as: 


O me, O my, won’t we black old Logic’s eye; 
Won’t he weep, won’t he wail, won’t we twist old Physics’ tail? 


or, 


Sis! Boom! Rah! Homer! 


But I believe that this system would contribute toward the 
desired end: that school authorities, secondary and higher, 
should come to esteem scholarship as at least as honorable 
as athletics and to publicly express that esteem. Where 
the authorities lead the students will follow. 


COLLEGE SPIRIT 1 
David Starr Jordan 


College spirit is the esprit de corps among college men, the 
feeling shared by all who have breathed the same college 
atmosphere. That each successful college must have a col- 
lege atmosphere and that this atmosphere must find its 
expression in college spirit we are all agreed. We do not 
seem quite so sure as to the best form this spirit should take. 
Doubtless the atmosphere should be one of plain living and 
high thinking, with flashes of color from men of gifted per- 
sonality; one of mutual help and forbearance, with the 
struggles and rewards of after-life showing more or less 


1From The Voice of the Scholar. Copyright by Paul Elder & Co. 
Reprinted by permission. 
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clearly in perspective. Doubtless the college spirit should 
be one of comradery in worthy ambitions, of full-tempered 
jollity, with a strong undercurrent of something which is 
very like patriotism. Not “my college right or wrong,” 
but “my college; when she is wrong, I will do everything to 
make her right. I believe in her. I glory in her good 
name. I wish her degree to be a mark of honor. I will 
sacrifice my convenience, my fun, my success even to save 
her good name from tarnish.” 

There is no better definition of the college spirit than 
that given in the old University of Griefswald nearly four 
hundred years ago. This was the phrase of Ulrich von 
Hutten, “Gemeingeist unter freien Geistern” (Comradeship 
among free spirits). Free should the scholar be, free and 
brave; for men whose minds are free should find harmony 
in action. The true college spirit is the working together 
of good men for good ends, for broad, fearless, helpful life, 
arising from sound impulses within. 

We breed college spirit by the development of college 
men of the broad, large, helpful, hopeful type. To this 
end we must do away with the dread of “the rod behind the 
mirror.” We must make college work not a succession of 
pointless tasks, but every part of it must be made real, 
vital,—a part of life, “striking the heart of the youth in 
flame.” We must offer as rewards not cheap toys and 
prizes, but incentives which are natural and enduring. For 
him who works, large room for work should be opened. The 
idlers should be taken to the edge of the campus and quietly 
dropped off. The privileges of the college belong to those 
who can use them. Co-working comes from working. With- 
out habits of industry there can be no sound college spirit. 
Vices divide men. Virtue brings them together. With idle 
ness banished from the campus, most of the other vices of 
academic life would soon disappear. 

In this matter false notions are prevalent. I have heard 
college presidents, who have tried to promote industry, 
accused of “breaking up college spirit” as though idleness 
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and trickery, in the topsy-turvy college world, had come to 
stand among the virtues. To make the college a place of 
serious work is to prepare the way for college spirit. It is 
clearing the ground for better crops. The true college spirit 
considers the good of the college, not the pleasure of the indi- 
vidual. To do one’s level best for the college and for one’s 
fellows, leaves no selfish residuum. It was a Princeton man 
who, when his leg was broken in the football field, rejoiced 
that it was not one of the first team that was hurt. This 
is a type of the Princeton spirit, and it arises from the foot- 
ball field to make its influence felt in other things. It is col- 
lege spirit that leads the player to struggle like a bulldog 
in the game when a moment’s weakening would mean defeat. 
It is college spirit of the same sort which leads the men to 
cheer the good play of their rivals. In little things as in big, 
it is the one who is most courteous to his rivals, most con- 
siderate among his equals, who will never let “go when he 
ought to hold on. 

There are other kinds of spirit abroad in college life and 
some of these the ignorant mistake for college spirit. I have 
heard of spirits of mischief, of spirits that dance by night, 
of spirits of rye, and spirits that arise from a beer cask. 
There are some who think that spirits of such sorts are all 
that a college can produce, and that college spirit at the 
best is but another name for deviltry and dissipation. But 
the conviviality of the “beer-bust” or the champagne supper 
is but a spurious imitation of the good-fellowship of sane 
men. 

After a great game of football in a large city, I passed, 
one evening, by the open door of a fashionable saloon. It 
was full of college boys, resplendent in the green and gray of 
their college celebrating on unsteady legs their team’s great 
victory. With faces as red as the sweaters of their oppo- 
nents they were singing maudlin college songs, full of pa- 
triotic liquor. They thought themselves possessed of college 
spirit. But the passers-by did not look on the scene in that 
light. It was clear to them that certain college men mistook 
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drunkenness for manliness, and after the fashion of pass- 
ers-by, they threw the whole blame on the college. The 
students of a college fix its reputation, and it may take 
years of honest effort to outgrow a single drunken esca- 
pade. 

I once heard a graduate of the Boston Institute of Tech- 
nology make this plea to a body of students of another insti- 
tution: “Never carry your colors into a saloon. If you must 
disgrace yourself, do it in the name of someone else. When 
we visited a saloon in Boston,” he said, “we always gave the 
Harvard yell.” You may not care for your own disgrace, 
but do not make your college party to it. If you must visit 
saloons to express your feelings, do not take your college 
with you. If you must scream, give the other fellow’s yell. 
Perhaps if you do this, some other fellow may whip the 
breath out of you. Be a martyr if it must be, but die rather 
than disgrace your college. 

To form a college atmosphere, there should be free inter- 
course among the students. The professional schools of a 
university may be in a great city, but a college should be in 
a town so small that college interests overshadow all others. 
The college spirit burns dimly in a great city. A small 
town and a large campus represent the ideal condition, with 
a great city not too far away. Higher education mostly be- 
gins when a boy goes away from home. You can not get it 
on the street cars. In the German universities they recog- 
nize two classes of university men, real students and “Spur- 
studenten,” or railway-track students, those who live at 
home and come and go without becoming an actual part of 
the university. In a great city all students are likely to be 
“spur-studenten.” Unless men can get together, college 
spirit and college atmosphere are well-nigh impossible. The 
unrest in regard to the four years’ college course in our 
great urban universities stands in evidence of this fact. 
The men want to get into professional work, because the 
college course lacks its best element, the force of comrade- 


ship. 
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If our college faculties had the academic courage and aca- 
demic patriotism which our people have the right to demand 
of them, most of the evils of college life would speedily dis- 
appear. The worst training a young man can have is that 
of physical and intellectual idleness. Free education should 
be reserved for those who have the mind and the will to re- 
ceive it. There is no education without effort. Those who 
do not want an education have no place in college. A firm 
insistence on the demands of scholarship would do away with 
rowdies and rowdyism. 

It is not often the real scholar that leads in rushing and 
hazing. The class rush is a product of sheer rowdyism. It 
is the work of the college bullies. It is dangerous because 
it has no time limit, no rules, no training. When a man 
is hurt in its rough-and-tumble activity, the blame falls, and 
rightly so, on the college. 

Of the same nature is hazing, with this difference that 
hazing is essentially the coward’s part. It is half a dozen 
against one, and always involves infringement of the rights 
and liberties of free men. Such affairs are not indications 
of college spirit. They are not, like amateur athletics, in 
aid of the good name of the college. It does not enhance 
the reputation of one of our great universities that the 
papers are full of the hair-cutting scrapes of her freshmen 
and sophomores. It adds nothing to the glory of another 
institution of honored name that her sophomores break up 
the freshmen dance by throwing skunks into the ball-room. 
It is against the good name of any college that sophomore 
bullies carry away freshman class presidents or lock up 
the escorts of ladies at a junior ball. It is not to the credit 
of any institution that bogus programs and anonymous in- 
sults, inane or obscene, are circulated on its campus. Steal- 
ing ice-cream is very much like ordinary stealing, and rowdy- 
ism in all its forms makes the development of honest college 
spirit hopeless. Comradeship among free spirits,—what 
decent man cares to be the comrade of a bully? 

It is a weakness of our state universities that their stu- 
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dents sometimes mistake rowdyism for spirit and brutality 
for democracy. ‘These institutions are thoroughly demo- 
cratic, that is a matter of course, but we must not forget 
that democracy is not inconsistent with courtesy. Other 
things being equal, the better the manners, the better the 
man. The same spirit that leads to rowdyism in a state 
institution reappears as imbecility in some other kinds of 
colleges. There is little choice between the two. It is lack 
of inventive power that leads the midnight student to take 
the president’s carriage to pieces, to put his cow into the 
bell-tower or to stack up the gates of the town in his back 
yard. It is imbecility that leads college men to assert their 
own independence by discourtesy to college women. It is 
imbecility that causes college boys to take up one after 
another a series of unpleasant fads, the fad of swiping signs, 
of stealing spoons, of running away with some one’s bric-a- 
brac. 

Another peculiarly disagreeable fad, caught from the 
street gamin, is seen or heard at some of our athletic games. 
The mob at a ball game tries to rattle the pitcher, to con- 
fuse the catcher, or to so crowd about that an opposing 
team has not only the local team to meet, but the whole stu- 
dent body as well. It is not genuine college spirit that has 
turned many a football game in the Middle West into some- 
thing very much like a riot. The institution that permits 
this sort of thing consents to its own disgrace. It is upon 
the apathy of college faculties that the blame must finally 
rest. It is for such performances as these that aristocratic 
Harvard has invented the term of “mucker.”? Whatever 
else Harvard may be, she is “anti-mucker” through and 
through. The movement toward athletic courtesy perhaps 
had its origin in Harvard, and I hope for the spread of its 
influence. When’ a Yale batter strikes a foul and returns 
to his base, he finds the Harvard catcher handing him his 
bat. That a man may play a strenuous game, the fiercest 
ever seen on the gridiron and yet keep the speech and man- 
ners of a gentleman, is one of the lessons Harvard may teach 
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us, and we of the West can not listen to any better lesson in 
college spirit. 

Our student bodies as well as our college faculties have 
been too tolerant of petty trickery. This is shown in stu- 
dent elections, which would often give points to the most 
corrupt of city governments. The man of college spirit will 
vote for the best representative of the college. The vulgar 
college politician sees only the chance of combination. 
Many men will even prostitute their fraternity relations by 
making that association a mere means of political influence. 
President White used to call “college politics a pewter imi- 
tation of a pinchbeck original.” .I have never known a suc- 
cessful politician of the “win at any cost” sort who became 
a useful man in after-life. I have known some who have 
risen in politics—-risen for a while until they have been found 
out. As grown men they have disgraced the state, just as, 
when boys, they brought their college into ill-repute. Cheat- 
ing in examinations is of a piece with cheating in politics. 
A sound college spirit finds no place for such things. 

The same evil spirit which at times controls student elec- 
tions often works havoc with the usefulness of athletics. I 
believe thoroughly in college athletics. I have taken my 
part in them in college and out, and I know that other things 
being equal, the athletic man is worth more to the com- 
munity than other kinds of men. But other things may not 
be equal. The athletic tramp should receive no academic 
welcome. The athletic parasite is no better than any other 
parasite. The man who is in college for athletics alone, 
disgraces the college, degrades athletics and shuts out a bet- 
ter man for his place on the team, In tolerating the pres- 
ence of athletes who do not study, the college faculty be- 
comes party to a fraud. Some of our greatest institutions 
stand disgraced in the eyes of the college world, by reason 
of the methods employed to win football victories. 

At the best, athletics is a by-play in the business of educa- 
tion, most useful, in their place, but most damaging if it 
breaks down academic standards. To relieve football men 
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from all necessity of scholarship during the football period 
is to strike a blow at the dignity and honesty of the college. 
More than one institution is doing this at the present time. 
The college that does its duty to its students is the one in 
which the football tramp, the professional athlete, finds no 
place. Nothing I have seen in the University of Missouri 
had pleased me more than the firm stand it has taken for 
decency in athletics, and that too when the traditions of 
fraud, the impulse to win at any cost, were at their very 
strongest. 

On the girls as well as on the boys falls the duty of main- 
taining college spirit. To create the sense of manly dignity 
is largely woman’s work. To be drawn into college combina- 
tions and voted like lambs at the will of some shrewd manipu- 
lator has been too often women’s experience in college poli- 
tics. Young women, think for yourselves. Don’t ask the 
politicians how the candidates stand. You can get better 
information from the registrar. Don’t behave as if you 
needed a guardian. Don’t carry your social affairs into the 
recitation rooms. Let society have its place and time, but 
do not mix these demands with those of study. If there are 
too many balls in college society and they last too long, have 
the courage to refuse to go, the courage to refuse to stay 
after it is time for sleep. If dances run on without time limit, 
as they do in some places, it is your duty to make your own 
limit, before the faculty awakes to its responsibility and 
lays down your duty for you. Do not be put into false 
positions. Young men value young women more when their 
society is not to be had too easily. I heard the other day 
these words uttered by a student, and they were words of 
wisdom: ‘When a girl’s name is bandied about the campus, 
it is a hard proposition for her to live it down.” 

The future of co-education rests with the young women 
and with them alone. If they are worthy of their oppor- 
tunity, as the vast majority are, the caviling of provincial 
ignorance will not harm them. The reputation of the college 
is made by its students, women as well as men, and on the 
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women rests a large responsibility for the growth of a 
ee? college spirit. 

r The process of “knocking” is opposed to the growth of 
college spirit. There is no use in complaining for com- 
plaint’s sake. If you don’t like things as they are, turn in 
and make them better, or go somewhere else. If the habit 
of faultfinding is deep-seated, learn your college song. Prac- 
tice at nights upon your college yell. It will do you good. 
There is a great moral lesson in learning to shout in unison. 
To “root” in perfect time at the call of the yell-leader is a 
college education in itself. To keep in touch with men is 
the best antidote for cynicism. 

J Snobbishness is opposed to college spirit. It is not a fault 
of the West, where few students are reared on Mellin’s food 
and finished on champagne. We have few young men who 
tread on velvet and take a college course by proxy. The 
Harvard man who keeps a groom for his horse, a groom for 
himself, and a groom for each of his studies, has few imita- 
tors in the West. In the strenuous rugged West, there is 
little room for the “Laodicean Club,” the association of those 
who are neither hot nor cold, but altogether lukewarm. 

But if we lack the perfect aristocrat, we have in the West 
our own cliques and divisions. The fraternity system at its 
best is an aid to scholarship, to manners and to character3 
at its worst, it is a basis for vulgar dissension. ‘The in- 
fluence of a fraternity depends on the men who are in it 
If these are above the average in character and work, it is 
lucky for the average man to be chosen into it. If they are 
below the average in this regard, the average man loses by 
joining his fortunes with it. When fraternities are sources 
of disorganization, there is something wrong in them or in 
the institution. 

The evil of dissipation exists in college outside of it.) une 
average boy, or rather the boy a little below the average, 
believes that some degree of manliness inheres in getting 
drunk. Bismarck is reputed to have said that in the uni- 
yersities of Germany “one-third the students work themselves 
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to death, one-third drink themselves to death, and the other 
third govern Europe.” Something like this takes place in 
America though the percentage of those who die of drink 
is less and the percentage of those who die of hard work 
is still lower. But too many of our college students have 
wrecked their lives even before they have realized the 
strength and the duties of manhood. 

The finest piece of mechanism in all the universe is the 
brain of man. In this complex structure, with its millions 
of connecting cells, we can form images of the world about 
us, correct so far as they go. To retain these images, to 
compare them, to infer relations of cause and effect and to 
transfer thought into action is man’s privilege. In propor- 
tion to the exactness of these operations is the soundness, the 
value of the man. The wise man protects his brain, and the 
mind, which is its manipulator, from all that would do harm. 
Vice is our name for self-inflicted injury, and every stimu- 
lant or narcotic—every drug that leaves its mark of weak- 
ness on the brain, is the beginning of vice. Vice means brain 
decay. “Death is a thing cleaner than vice,” and in the long 
run it is more profitable. False ideas of manliness, false 
conceptions of good-fellowship, wreck many a young man of 
otherwise good intentions. The sinner is the man who can- 
not say no. 

The young man’s first duty is toward his after-self. So 
live that your after-self, the man you ought to be, may be 
possible and actual. Far away in the twenties, the thirties of 
our century, he is awaiting his time. His body, his brain, his 
soul are in your boyish hands to-day. He cannot help him- 
self. Will you hand over to him a brain unspoiled by lust 
or dissipation, a mind trained to think and act, a nervous 
system true as a dial in its response to environment? Will 
you, college boy of the twentieth century, let him come in 
his time as a man among men? Or will you throw away his 
patrimony? Will you turn over to him a brain distorted, a 
mind diseased, a will untrained to action, a spinal cord grown 
through and through with the vile harvest we call “wild 
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oats”? Will you let him come, taking your place, gaining 
through your experiences, your joys, building on them as 
his own? Or will you wantonly fling it all away, careless 
that the man you might have been shall never be? 

In all our colleges we are taught that the athlete must not 
break training rules. The pitcher who smokes a cigarette 
gives away the game. The punter who dances loses the goal. 
The sprinter who takes a convivial glass of beer breaks no 
record. His record breaks him. Some day we shall realize 
that the game of life is more strenuous than the game of 
football, more intricate than pitching curves, more difficult 
than punting. We should keep in trim for it. We must re- 
member the training rules. The rules that win the football 
game are good also for success in business. Half the 
strength of young America is wasted in the dissipation of 
drinking or smoking. If we keep the training rules of life 
in literal honesty, we shall win a host of prizes that other- 
wise we should lose. Final success goes to the few, the very 
few, alas, who throughout life keep mind and soul and body 
clean. 

“Gemeingeist unter freien Geistern,” the “comradeship of 
free souls,”—this is the meaning of true college spirits. Mree- 
dom of the soul means freedom of the mind, freedom of the 
brain. It is said in the litany that His “service is perfect 
freedom.” Ignorance holds men in bondage; so do selfish- 
ness, stupidity and vice. The service of God and of man is 
found in casting off these things. In freedom we find abun- 
dance of life. The scholar should be a man in the full life 
ef the world. ‘Che color of:lifeis'red,” and the scholar of 
to-day is no longer a dim-eyed monk with a grammarian’s 
cough. He is a worker in the rush of the century—a lover 
of nature and an artist in building the lives of men. 


COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 


1. The first article in this section should make you question 
yourself searchingly about your purpose in coming to college, 
or whether, indeed, you have any clear idea of what you are 
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seeking there. In the first of the article, the writer shows that 
students generally have no realization of a purpose, or if they 
have, it is only a superficial one. What so-called purposes does 
he enumerate? Have you encountered these among your asso- 
ciates? The article next sets forth a true purpose. What is 
it? Then the writer goes into detail concerning its implica- 
tions. In how many aspects does he say a student must come 
to self-realization? Are not these, after all, very “practical” 
results? What plea does the article make for the “impractical” 
values of college education? 

2. The selection “Can Scholarship Be Made as Attractive as 
Athletics?” presents the apparent antagonism between college 
life and college education. What incident is related in the 
first of the article? What reflections did it give rise to? Does 
the writer consider the situation hopeless? What suggestions 
does he make for making excellence in scholarship seem as 
important as excellence in football? How effective do you 
think these schemes would be? 

8. Jordans “College Spirit’? is one of the surprisingly few 
attempts at discussing a force which vitally influences all college 
students. To assist in getting the meaning fully, a suggestion 
outline is given. Make sure you understand exactly what is 
said under each topic. It would be good practice if you wrote 
out a complete statement for each heading and sub-heading. 


A. Introduction: The meaning of the term “college spirit.’ 


B. Discussion: 


I. The breeding of college spirit. 
a. By making the college a place of serious work. 
b. By protecting the good name of the college. 
c. By fostering free intercourse among students. 
d. By upholding ideals of scholarship. 
II. A study of false college spirit. 
a. Rowdyism and kindred imbecilities. 
b. Petty trickery of various kinds. 
III. The responsibilities of the woman student toward col- 
lege spirit. 
IV. Forces opposed to the growth of true college spirit. 
a. Faultfinding. 
b. Snobbishness. 
(1) Of the aristocrat. 
(2) Of cliques and divisions. 
c. Dissipation. 
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C. Conclusion: The significance of college spirit in prepara- 
tion for life. 
I. The first duty of every young man. 
II. The training rules of life. 
III. The true freedom. 


ASSIGNMENT 


Write on some topic suggested by the reading and discussion 
of the foregoing essays. 

Suggested topics are: (1) Motives for Going to College; (2) 
New Ideas I Have Acquired About College Education; (3) 
What I Hope to Get from College; (4) College Before Business 
or Not? (5) Are Four Years at College a Waste of Time? 
(6) The Calumniated Collegian—a Defence; (7) Friendship, 
Sympathy, and Mental Activity—Three Great Human Experi- 
ences Obtainable at College; (8) Attitude of the Students at My 
College Toward Study; (9) Suggestions for Creating More 
Interest in Classroom Success; (10) Is There Connection Be- 
tween Success in Life and Winning Honors at College? (11) 
Working for Grades, Is It a Worthy Incentive? (12) What 
Makes a Subject Popular with Students? (13) The Best In- 
ducement to Earnest Study; (14) Have We a “Gentleman’s 
Mark” in Our College? (15) A Freshman’s Responsibilities to 
His College; (16) The Rights of the Individual Student; (17) 
Hazing or Helpfulness, The Best Display of College Spirit; 
(18) The Meaning of College Democracy; (19) Proper and 
Improper Displays of College Spirit; (20) How Far Is One 
Student Responsible for the Conduct of Another Student? (21) 
College Spirit—An Attempt at a Definition." 


1You might like to consider in connection with Jordan’s definition 
and your own the following from another college president: 

“College spirit, all the college papers ever declaring, the college 
lacks. College spirit, they lament, is not now what it once was. Col- 
lege spirit, they affirm, we must now have. ‘Go to, now, add these 
editors, ‘we will get college spirit” College spirit, what is it? This 
is the formula: love of teacher and student for the college, plus sub- 
mission of the individual to the general academic good, plus apprecia- 
tion by students of the highest ideals, plus songs and sports as ex- 
pressing college devotion—these constitute college spirit.” (Thwing: 
“The American College”). 


PART VII 
MODELS: PROCESSES AND PROCEDURES 


SHOOTING AN OIL WELL? 
Harold J. Howland 


In the afternoon of a dull February day I stood with a 
companion in the center of a level space of farm land in 
southeastern Illinois. A heavy mist, hesitating on the line 
between fog and rain, subdued the landscape to a gray mono- 
tone, its only bright spot the ruddy flare of a natural-gas 
flame in a distant farm-yard. From a shadowy group of 
low buildings across a field the measured beat of a giant 
heart punctuated the stillness, its sound reproduced in dimin- 
ished emphasis from points farther and farther away 
through the dusk. Here and there in the fields about the 
common center, some near, some distant, stood a company 
of strange beings, their curious outlines magnified into 
threatening mysteries by the fog. In syncopated rhythm 
with the great heart-beat, they executed slow movements 
like giant sawhorses gravely rising on their hind legs to 
solemn music. The Knight of La Mancha would have found 
as stirring provocation to righteous wrath in this band of 
balancing wood-headed Centaurs as ever in his windmill 
giants. A hundred yards before us rose a tall mast, flanked 
by a small shanty, a wheeled boiler, and an engine with a 
simplified steamboat walking beam. At the foot of the mast 
four men stood idly about watching another who seemed 
engaged in mysterious rites. The center of their interest 
and of ours was a new oil well. The well had been sunk 


*From Standard Oil, an article in The Outlook. Reprinted by per- 
mission, 
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until the ‘“‘pay sand” was reached, and the busy little man 
was completing his preparations to “shoot” it. 

Oil occurs in the crevices of certain kinds of porous rock 
from three hundred to two thousand feet below the surface. 
An oil well is a hole in the ground, a foot in diameter at the 
top, six inches at the bottom, tapping the rock containing 
the oil and affording an outlet through which the oil may 
flow, or, more usually, be pumped to the surface. The bor- 
ing of the well is done by a steel drill, measuring with its 
fittings thirty feet in length, and weighing from half a ton 
to a ton and a half. This drill is continually lifted and 
dropped in the hole, the force of its impact pulverizing the 
rock into sand. At intervals the débris is removed by a 
sand pump, which is not a pump at all, but a tube, with a 
valve at the bottom, which is lowered into the hole and drawn 
out, bringing the sand with it. When the oil rock is reached, 
sometimes the pressure is sufficient to bring the oil to the 
surface with a rush, and keep it flowing indefinitely. Gen- 
erally, however, the oil either does not flow at all, or flows 
only in small quantity. In either case, the well is “shot”. 
By exploding a charge of nitroglycerine at the bottom of 
the hole, the surrounding rock is broken up and the flow 
of the oil stimulated. 

The busy little man was the “shooter” engaged in lower- 
ing into the well two hundred quarts of “glycerine” con- 
tained in ten cylindrical shells. The premature explosion 
of only a small fraction of the thick yellow fluid which he 
was pouring so calmly into the shells would have sufficed 
to eliminate not only him but most of the surrounding appa- 
yatus. By mutual consent, then, my companion and I 
viewed proceedings from our remote point of vantage. His 
experience of twenty years in the oil fields led me to accept 
without question his estimate of the satisfactory distance 
for observation. 

After a couple of hours of steady work the ten shells were 
safely in position, and the well filled for a couple of hundred 
feet above them with water to “tamp” the charge. The 
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shooter, ready with his “jack squib”, a long slender shell 
filled with a small charge of glycerine, a fulminating cap, 
and slow-burning fuse, lighted the fuse and started the squib 
on its downward course to arouse the sleeping energies of 
those two hundred quarts of yellow earthquake essence. 
Then even the shooter forsook his nonchalant calm and 
joined us without delay in our retirement. In a moment 
the heavy shock stirred the earth beneath us, accompanied 
by a dull, muffled report. From the well, a jet of muddy 
fluid leaped a hundred feet in the air, was swept away by 
the wind, and fell in a scattered shower, the sound of its fall 
accented by the thud of chunks of rock hurled out with a 
force that plunged them bodily into the earth. 

Rapidly the jet died down; and drillers went briskly to 
work lining the well with iron piping, and to connect it up to 
a receiving tank. In a few hours, if it proved in any degree 
a flowing well, oil from it would be accumulating and the well 
would have begun to pay for its drilling. In another day 
its pump would be installed, adding another to the scattered 
group of solemn Centaurs; an iron rod would lead three or 
four hundred yards to the low building across the field, con- 
necting the “jack” of the pump with the gas engine there, 
the beat of whose strokes revealed the heart of the system 
of wells of which this was number twenty-one; if the well 
produced gas in addition to oil, it would be piped to the 
engine, and the well would do its own pumping. 


THE DIAMOND HITCH ! 
Eugene Davenport 


Of the many and varied devices for roping a pack, the 
justly famous diamond hitch is by far the best for most 


*From Vacation on the Trail. Copyright by Macmill : 
Reprinted by permission, ae y an Company. 
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purposes. It is named from the diamond-shaped position 
which the rope assumes on top of the pack when the hitch 
is finished. 

The aim of the diamond hitch is, first of all, to put a 
rope tightly around both animal and pack and after that 
to throw a loop around both the right and the left sides of 
the pack, binding all together so firmly that the animal may 
roll over without seriously disarranging his load. The rop- 
ing is done in such a way that in unpacking, the whole device 
will unwind by merely drawing out the free end of the pack 
rope. This means that, except for the cinch around both 
animal and pack, the whole is put on with a series of loops 
so threaded the one through another as never to make a 
knot until the whole is finished. 

It requires two men to throw the diamond hitch, as it 
does for most other hitches in common use. They will be 
designated as “right” and “left” with reference to the ani- 
mal that is being packed. 

The half-inch manila pack rope should be thirty to thirty- 
five feet long for a burro, depending on the size of the pack, 
and correspondingly longer for horse or mule, boiled and 
wrapped as elsewhere specified. One end should be fastened 
to the surcingle by a cinch knot, already described. The 
other should be left free for roping. 

After the pack is properly built, the man on the right 
tosses the surcingle under the animal to the man on the left 
and passes the rope to him over the center of the pack. The 
man on the left now passes the rope through the ring in the 
free end of the surcingle, braces his foot against the pack, 
and cinches it up practically to the limit. 

Holding what he has by friction through the ring, the 
man on the left, while retaining the free end on his side, 
now carries a quantity of the rope back to the top of the 
pack and tucks a loop twice under the cinch rope from back 
to front. This will naturally make a loop about the width 
of the hand, but enough rope should be drawn through to 
permit its being spread both ways down the cinch rope to 
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a total width of nine or ten inches, even more if it is a large 
pack. 

We now have a double rope up the left side of the pack 
and for about ten inches on top. One is the original cinch 
rope that is taut and extends entirely around the animal, 
the other is the flattened loop nine or ten inches wide that 
holds its position by friction. This looser portion of the 
loop will make the back half of the diamond, and that por- 
tion of the cinch rope between its ends will make the front 
half when all is finished. 

The next step consists in looping the rope around the 
right side of the pack from front to back and this is accom- 
plished by tucking a loop from back to front through the 
space between the two ropes on top of the pack, passing it 
around the right side of the pack from front to back, taking 
care that it has a firm hold upon the bottom of the kyaks. 
The loop is then pulled taut from the rear, bracing the knee 
or the foot against the back of the pack. 

All this time the man on the left has retained possession 
of the free end of the rope. Stepping to the back of his side 
of the pack, he now tightens his rope by pulling backwards 
and slightly downward, taking the slack from his partner, 
thus forming the back half of the diamond. He now steps 
to the front, passing his rope forward and under the pack 
from back to front and adjusting it well on the under side 
of his kyak. Putting his foot against the front side of the 
pack, he pulls it taut. He now carries the free end of the 
rope up the front of the pack, and tucks it under the orig- 
inal cinch rope at a point midway between the two sides of 
the loop, pulling forward and downward, thus making the 
front half of the diamond on top of the pack. Fastening 
with a simple loop, already described, finishes the operation. 

Of course the hitch can be so altered as to finish at the 
back instead of the front, as is often done, but in that case 
the first loop on top of the pack would be tucked from frent 
to back instead of from back to front. 

When properly done, the diamond hitch is a work of art 
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in which no actual knots are tied except the one fastening 
the rope to the surcingle at the last moment, and the whole 
can be unwound by a single pull on the free end. 

I have confidence in the adequate utility of this descrip- 
tion for I have tried it out on two men who never before saw 
the diamond hitch and they made a fair success at the first 
trial,—perfect, indeed, so far as security is concerned. I 
feel confident, therefore, that the tenderest of tenderfeet need 
have no fear but that he can pack his duffle without further 
instructions than are contained in this description. 


ON THE MAKING OF BRONZES ! 
Louise Eberle 


To the ninety and nine the mystery of how a statue gets 
into bronze is far greater and more interesting than the 
mystery of how a sculptor, without the painter’s advantage 
of color or background, or the illusion of distance, can pro- 
duce a work of art that, equally with the painted picture, 
touches the heart and the imagination of mankind. 

A sculptor showed a friend the detailed process of mak- 
ing a cast, and the friend summarized this whole point of 
view: 

“Then all you had to do was to make the original model,” 
was what he said. 

So this is the story of the cast—leaving the sculptor’s 
interests to take care of themselves. 

When the sculptor has conceived his idea and brought it 
forth, with infinite study and patience and labor, and it 
stands before him in perishable modelling wax or clay that 
any vagrant chance might ruin, the great man steps back 
and sends for that humble artisan, the plaster-caster, and 
places his child’s life in his hands, so to speak. And it is 
curiously like the mythological tale of Ceres, to whom the 


1 An article in Scribner's Magazine. Reprinted by permission. 
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child Triptolemus was intrusted, and who horrified the 
mother by nestling the infant in a cosey bed of coals to 
make him immortal. The artist is supposed to be tem- 
peramental, yet he grows accustomed to submitting each 
piece of his life-work to an intricate process that can be 
bungled more easily than most things, and that always in- 
cludes a moment when the whole thing hangs over the abyss 
of possible total loss. 

We'll suppose the sculptor is modelling Psyche. Being 
small, she is in olive-gray plastiline (modelling-wax) in which 
minute detail can be obtained better than in clay. When 
she is finished, as far as the artist is concerned, he hands 
her over to Tony or Francisco, or whoever is doing his cast- 
ing, hands over all the subleties of his art, in soft material 
that a touch would mar. 

‘Tony wraps her very gently in soft wet paper. Then he 
takes lumps of modelling-clay and rolls them flat, with some 
handy implement like an old beer bottle. From these sheets 
he cuts pieces which fit into every fold of drapery or around 
every turn of the figure, without overlapping and without 
gaps. The coat of clay is from one to one and a half inches 
thick, and the work is neater, even, than a pastry-cook’s, the 
caster’s resemblance to whom is made perfect by the white 
plaster dusting him and the square paper cap he often 
wears. When the coat is done he takes a big bowl and mixes 
just enough water and just enough plaster and just enough 
salt—salt makes the plaster harden quickly. Meanwhile 
he has fenced off a part of the now corpulent figure of 
Psyche—usually he fences off half, so as to have two parts 
—and onto the fenced-off part he pours his plaster mixture. 
When it has set he removes the fences, greases the edge of 
the plaster so that the next batch will not stick to it, and 
cuts nicks in it so that the pieces will lock together after- 
ward, Then he pours on more of his mixture, and so covers 
the entire figure with a plaster shell. 

When this shell has set and is removed in its sections, 
Psyche’s clay coat and the paper wrapping are taken off 
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as carefully as they were put on, and Psyche goes back into 
her shell, which is held together immovably by still another 
coating of plaster, in a solid piece this time. And as the 
sectional shell was built close about the base on which the 
statue stands, with no intervening clay or paper, the shell 
goes back in the same relative position as before, so that 
there is between the figure and the shell a space as wide as the 
thickness of the clay coat the figure wore when the cast 
was made. All this time the caster has been heating over 
the gas-burner a pot of smelly and coarse gelatine—which 
is glue, of course. When the mixture is just right it is 
poured like so much fudge filling in through a hole in the 
top of the shell till all the space between Psyche and her 
prison wall is filled and she herself is completely buried in 
warm glue. 

When this glue is about the consistency of very stiff blanc 
mange, the plaster shell is removed in its sections, and there 
is a mass of glue, a duplicate of what Psyche was in her 
overcoat of paper and clay. But what is to separate this 
kernel from its clinging seamless wrapping? When one sees 
the caster take up a knife, one remembers the judgment of 
Solomon, and is inclined to cry out for the preservation, 
at any cost, of the lovely thing within. But the knife makes 
a slit here and a cut there, and one discovers that the gela- 
tine coating is highly elastic, for the cut parts are drawn 
back, and with a good deal of pulling and squeezing poor 
Psyche is extracted in shapeless hunks and dabs from her 
yielding jacket, and thrown in handfuls back into the plas- 
tiline bin. And now all that is left of the artist’s concep- 
tion and labor is a hollow shell of wabbly gelatine that may 
contain bubbles just where the subtlest bit of modelling was, 
and that is only good for two or three days at best, for the 
gelatine keeps on hardening, and is worthless when its plia- 
bility is gone. 

This empty mould is then cleaned—kerosened, alummed, 
talcum-powdered—anything to remove every suspicion of 
plastiline from its inner surface, and then it is put back in 
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its outer shell to keep it from stretching anywhere, and is 
filled brimful of the same plaster mixture of which the shell 
itself was made. 

It is at this point that the artist can once more claim 
to be something in connection with his work of art, for, when 
the plaster hardens, the gelatine mould is pulled and coaxed 
off, and there stands the lost Psyche, restored to her creator 
in a form more permanent than the one in which he created 
her. 

The artists like this gelatine mould, for, besides producing 
good results, it may be used over again for two or three fig- 
ures in the round, or for from five to twenty casts of medals, 
according to their simplicity or complication of design. 
This does not mean that only this limited number of casts 
from any figure, by the gelatine-mould process, is possible. 
Casts may be made from the other plaster casts that came 
out of the first glue mould. But if copies are made from 
copies—first, second, third, and so on—outlines become 
blurred and sharp edges dulled. 

Now that the plaster cast stands complete, the result is 
only a beginning for the bronze caster. Off goes .2e figure 
to a bronze foundry where they specialize in the fine work 
that sculptors require. The figure is oiled, and a piece 
mould is made of it just as the piece mould was made of the 
padded-out Psyche, except that this mould is in many more 
sections. For a piece mould of a plaster figure must have 
no “undercuts”—that is, pieces whose outlines double back, 
as under a fold of drapery or around a limb, and that could 
not, consequently, be lifted off without injury either to the 
mould or the figure. When the whole statue is covered with 
the sections of a plaster shell that fit together perfectly— 
with nicked edges, called keys, to lock them—these are lifted 
off the statue (which is uninjured this time) and are put to- 
gether again. Then coats of wax stiffened with resin are 
painted into the interior if it is accessible, or else the hot 
wax is poured in and out several times until there is a hol- 
low wax shell about a quarter of an inch thick. This wax 
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mould is not as sharp as the original, and seams appear on 
it wherever the pieces of shell joined each other: A num- 
ber of these waxes are generally made, for—especially if the 
statue is a small one—it is probable that there will be sev- 
eral bronze casts, and a wax is necessary for each bronze. 
The sculptor retouches these waxes, using a heated metal 
tool with which he can work the wax into shape, and if he 
spoils one there is another to take its place. And, as it 1s 
necessary, even with the advantage of a piece mould, for the 
caster to make a figure of any complications in sections, 
there is the amusing spectacle of the artist sitting at work, 
surrounded by legs and heads and arms and bodies, welding 
them with his hot tool, and correcting any flaw in the wax. 

The perfected wax goes into the hands of the caster again, 
and then he does two of the most mysterious-looking of all 
the mysterious things in the process. The inside of the wax 
shell is filled with a core of plaster and cement and pulver- 
ized terra-cotta, for both the weight and the cost of bronze 
make a solid Statue unfeasible. Then the caster sticks long 
iron nails into the statue in the less important parts,— 
only fous! or five nails if the statue is small. These are not 
driven in up to the heads,, but project on both sides, and 
their purpose is to join the core to the shell that is about 
to be made, so as to keep the two in unchanged relationship 
while making the final cast. The other mystery is the cut- 
ting and rolling of long rod-like pieces of the wax, which are 
stuck to the statue here and there, their loose ends all being 
brought to a common terminal near the base of the figure. 
They are called “gates,” and when they are done the statue 
is covered with a very thick shell of the same mixture which 
went into the core, poured on solid. 

After this the whole thing is put into a special oven and 
the wax shell is melted out. The melted wax rods run out 
first, of course, and through the channels thus provided the 
rest of the wax is able to escape also, till there is nothing 
left but the core and the outer shell, which is a perfect, if 
inside-out, duplicate of the statue. 
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After this double shell has been emptied the whole thing 
is buried upside down in the ground, for such protection 
alone will prevent the bursting of the shell when the bronze 
is poured in. Only the “gates” protrude, and now their pur- 
pose appears, for in through them is poured the white-hot 
iridescent bronze which must reach every part of the statue 
at practically the same time so that there may be no failure 
of the bronze to form a perfect whole because of any dif- 
ference in temperature. When it has cooled it is unearthed, 
the terra-cotta shell is broken away, the core dug out, leav- 
ing a hollow bronze statue adorned with bronze rods where 
the gates were. When these are filed off, the statue is bathed 
in nitric acid, and is really done at last, all but the coloring 
of the bronze. 

So there is your bronze statue, and, considering it, one 
wonders how poor people can ever become sculptors, since 
the mere making of a single bronze copy has complication 
and expense every step of the way. Yet the process 
is a simple thing compared to the making of an enlarge- 
ment. 

The large statue begins just as the small one did, from 
the artist’s model in plastiline, as far as the plaster cast. If 
the figure is to be more than life-size the small plaster cast 
with which it is to begin is generally cut in two, and half of 
the enlargement handled at one time. The artist goes over 
the small white plaster figure, marking with a lead-pencil a 
small cross on every tiny accent, even to the slightest eleva- 
tion. These multitudinous marks are called “points,” and 
it is from them that the name “pointing up” has been given 
to this process of enlargement. 

The pointing-up machine has two great steel pivots, which 
reach from floor to ceiling. They are set in sockets, and 
are connected, so that if one is revolved the other will revolve 
exactly to correspond. To each pivot is attached a plat- 
form, one small and one large, and on the tiny platform, 
close against the pivot, the small figure is firmly fixed, while 
on the larger platform by the other pivot a few boards are 
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set up to form a core for the skeleton or “armature” that 
is to be built. 

Directly over the small platform is a wooden arm that 
swings out at right angles from the top of the pivot, and 
then back again on a joint, so that it can be manipulated 
with perfect freedom. It terminates in a long metal needle, 
and when the point of this needle is placed in contact with 
the plaster figure, a larger needle, at the end of a longer arm, 
connected with the smaller arm by a series of levers, auto- 
matically swings to a point in the air that exactly corre- 
sponds, on an enlarged scale—the scale being set to whatever _ 
degree of enlargement is required. The machine is, in fact, 
an old-fashioned pantograph, working in three dimensions 
instead of two. With this infallible guide a lath-and-plaster 
figure is built about the wooden core on the large platform, 
looking for all the world like a cubist rendering of the statue, 
enormously enlarged. Not every shading of form is repro- 
duced, but wherever there is a decided projection in the 
statue there is one to correspond in the skeleton, but about 
two inches within what is to be the surface of the finished 
work. 

When the armature is complete the small needle is directed 
at a point marked on the small figure, and a nail is driven 
into the corresponding place in the wooden skeleton. Then 
the small needle is swung to touch another of the points, 
and another nail driven into the skeleton. And so from 
point to point, until the big skeleton has become a porcu- 
pine, the heads of the nails representing exactly the surface 
of the large statue-to-be. 

Two destinies are possible for the porcupine. If the fig- 
ure is intended for temporary purposes, the spaces within 
the nails are filled in with plaster of paris, giving an exact 
enlargement of the statue. 

But if the enlargement is to be a bronze also, then the 
spaces are filled in with clay, and the work once again comes 
under the sculptor’s hand. No radical change is possible, 
of course, but the fact that he can pull out nails under a 
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surface he wishes to lower, or add on indefinitely, means 
ample leeway. 

The sand-casting process is used for large figures (unless 
their detail is very involved), and for small things in which 
there are no undercuts, such as medals and reliefs. A fine 
French sand is used which, when pressed into a mass, re- 
tains its shape. This is beaten onto the object in sections, 
somewhat like a piece mould, and these sections are then 
placed together with an iron frame about them. This frame 
does not have to be built anew for each cast, for since the 
shape of the outside of the sand shell does not matter it 
can be made to assume one of several general forms, and fit- 
ted into the iron frame that corresponds. It is then kiln- 
dried, which makes the sand quite hard, the bronze is poured 
in, the iron frame removed, the sand knocked off, and the 
statue revealed, complete. 

There are other processes, but those described are in gen- 
eral use by that skilful group of men called casters—who 
leave the sculptor nothing to do but to make the original 
mould. 


COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 


In explaining a process or procedure, you naturally resort to 
narrative methods, taking up the various steps in their order. 
To avoid confusing the reader, you must not divide into a large 
number of stages, but keep the division to a limited number. As 
you can see from the outline of the first selection, there is a close 
resemblance to the structure of ordinary narrative. But in ex- 
planations more emphasis is thrown on the why’s and wherefore’s 
of the happenings. 

1. The scheme followed in Howland’s “Shooting an Oil Well” 
is as follows: 

Preliminaries. 1. The setting—weather, surroundings, human 
beings. 

The Operation. I. What an oil well is and how it is made. 
II. How a well is shot—preparations; firing the charge; results. 

Conclusion. What is done after the shooting. 

2. The account of the diamond hitch is an attempt to explain 
a rather intricate proceeding independent of diagrams. Is the 
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writer’s pride in his skill in doing this justified? Make an out- 
line of the selection. 

3. In “On the Making of Bronzes” note the number of stages 
into which the process is divided. See if you can point out some 
of the means by which the account is made readable. 


ASSIGNMENT 


Write an explanation of some familiar process or operation. 
Devote the first paragraph to announcing the subject and show- 
ing its importance or interest. Close with a statement of the 
main steps to be discussed. Devote the second paragraph and as 
many of the following ones as may be required to a discussion 
of the subject. Develop each main point in a paragraph unless 
the quantity of material justifies dividing into two or more. In 
general follow the order: What I did first, what next, what third, 
and so on. Make the changes from section to section clear by 
guiding expressions. Pass over briefly what is familiar and 
easily understood. Do not underestimate the knowledge of your 
reader; at the same time do not overestimate it. Try to be un- 
technical. Technical terms may, however, be used after they 
have been once defined. Try to be interesting as well as inform- 
ing. This means that you should try to be personal and human 
in the treatment of the subject. Let the last paragraph round 
out the discussion with a short review of the principal features of 
the process. You may add to this some interesting bit of infor- 
mation about the object or process as a whole. Sometimes a good 
close is made by telling of improvements that may be expected. 

Suggested topics are: (1) Making a Camp Fire; (2) How a 
Railroad Wreck Is Cleared Up; (3) Moving a House; (4) Las- 
soing a Cow; (5) The Art of Raising Pansies; (6) How to Play 
End; (7) How to Clean a Rifle; (8) Taking a Time Exposure; 
(9) Entertaining a Guest; (10) How to Conduct a Class Meet- 
ing; (11) The Manufacture of Artificial Ice; (12) Making a 
Deposit at the Bank; (13) How to Pack for Camp; (14) How to 
Play Pool; (15) Managing a Canoe; (16) How to Clean a Ford. 


PART VIII 
MODELS: MECHANISMS AND CONTRIVANCES 


THE SINGLE SUCTION PUMP ? 


The accompanying diagram represents the ordinary suc- 
tion pump. A is a cylinder, which is called the barrel; with 
it is connected at the bottom 
a pipe B, which communicates 
with the water to be raised ; and 
at its top is another pipe, C, 
which receives the water raised. 
In the barrel are placed two 
valves, D and E. D opens up- 
ward and is fixed in position at 
the bottom of the barrel; E also 
opens upward and is attached 
to and forms part of the piston 
F, which moves up and down the 
barrel when motive power is ap- 
plied to the rod G. When the 
valve E is opened, water or air 
can pass through it to the up- 
per side of the piston; but when 
shut, none can pass from one 
side of the piston to the other. 
The other valve, D, is similar to 
it in all respects. 

On moving the piston up the 
barrel, the valve E closes, ow- 
ing to the atmosphere pressure above it; no air can pass from 
above it into the part of the barrel from which it is mov- 

* From an article in the New International Encyclopedia. 
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ing. The air contained in the lower part of the barrel 
becomes rarefied by having to occupy a greater space, and 
exerts less pressure on the valve D at the bottom of the 
barrel than the air in suction pipe B below it. This valve 
is thus opened, and the air from the suction pipe enters the 
barrel; so that when the piston has arrived at the top a vol- 
ume of air equal to the contents of the barrel has passed 
from the suction pipe into the barrel. 

When the piston descends, it compresses the air in the 
barrel, which shuts the valve D; when the density of the 
compressed air becomes greater than that of the atmos- 
phere, the valve E in the piston is forced open and the air 
in the barrel passes to the upper side of the piston. The 
next upward stroke of the piston again draws a like quan- 
tity of air from the suction pipe into the barrel; and as 
none of this air enters the pipe again, but is passed to the 
upper side of the piston by its downward stroke, the suction 
pipe is by degrees emptied of the air it contained. 

During this process, however, motion has taken place in 
the water at the foot of the suction pipe. The surface of 
the water at H is pressed upon by the weight of the atmos- 
phere with a pressure of about 15 pounds on every square 
inch; and, by the laws of fluid pressure, if an equal pres- 
sure is not exerted on the surface of the water in the suc- 
tion pipe, the water will rise in it until the pressure on the 
surface, plus the weight of its fluid column, balances the 
pressure of the atmosphere on the surface H outside, so that, 
as the air in the suction pipe is rarefied, the water rises in 
it until, when all the air is extracted from it, the water 
stands at the level of the valve D. By the next upward 
stroke of the piston, the barrel being emptied of air, the 
water follows the piston, and fills the barrel as it filled the 
suction pipe. The pressure produced by the downward 
stroke shuts the valve D, and forces the water into the bar- 
rel through the valve E. The succeeding upward stroke 
carries this water into the pipe above, and again fills the 
barrel from the suction pipe. In like manner every suc- 
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cessive upward stroke discharges a body of water equal to 
the content of the barrel into the pipe above it, and the 
pump will draw water as long as the action of the piston 
is continued. 


THE MACHINE-GUN ! 
Francis A. Collins 


The machine-gun, which, by the way, must not be con- 
fused with revolvers or magazine-rifles, was used in our Civil 
War in more than a score of different forms. Little prog- 
ress was made in developing it, however, until about 1870, 
on the appearance of the new torpedo-boats. The rapid 
movement of the new craft eluded the guns of that period, 
and the ordnance engineers set to work to invent some new 
gun to overcome this advantage. 

The early machine-guns had from six to ten bores, which 
revolved around a central shaft. Each shot had to be fired 
by hand, the gun being operated by turning a crank. It was 
at best a cumbrous method. Although the idea of utilizing 
the recoil of the shots to fire a gun was old, it was not suc- 
cessfully utilized until the appearance of the Maxim gun. 

The machine-gun has had a wonderful development in the 
last few years. The older forms of rapid-fire gun have been 
completely outclassed. The gas operating type of gun made 
and used in the United States appears almost magical to 
the layman, as, indeed, it would have appeared to the trained 
soldiers of another generation. It is an air-cooled gun, 
which is operated automatically by the escape of gas after 
each explosion. The gas escapes through a port a short 
distance from the muzzle and sets in motion the complicated 
machinery that operates the gun, As long as one holds back 
the trigger, the gun discharges at the rate of from 450 to 
500 shots per minute. A small battery of such guns fires as 
many shots as a regiment of men. 


«From The Fighting Engineers, Copyright by the Century Co. Re- 
printed by permission, f 
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The cartridges—hundreds of them—are fastened to a 
woven canvas belt, which is fed into the gun at bewildering 
speed. When the gas, after each explosion, passes through ° 
the port, it acts on a piston which moves a lever, and the 
sharp impulse of the gas is instantly transmitted to a train 
of lever-springs and feed-wheels, all working in amazing har- 
mony. As each cartridge comes into position, it is plucked 
out of the belt, delivered to a carrier, raised into position, 
and the cartridge-chamber is closed, ready for firing. On 
being discharged, the cartridge is thrown out and a new one 
talges its place. 

magine the delicacy and precision of the mechanism which 
performs this complicated operation almost ten times in a 
second and keeps up sustained action indefinitely. By way 
of comparison, it is interesting to recall that the first guns 
used in warfare, which were adaptations of the ancient cross- 
bow and were loaded by winding-up devices, required about 
half an hour to wind up or load. Battles were fought in 
which only seven rounds of shots were exchanged. 


THE MONOTYPE! 
George Steevens 


The machine looks modest, and, to anybody capable of 
understanding machines, very simple. It stands perhaps 4 
feet high, it is 8 feet 8 inches long by 3 feet broad, and it 
weighs only 900 pounds. It requires very little power to 
drive it. The buzz of its driving-belt and the click, click 
of the work it is doing hardly makes itself heard at your 
ear above the clatter of Leadenhall street. Altogether it is 
one of the least ostentatious machines that ever made a revo- 
lution. But if you look at it closer and realize what it is 
doing, the machine is one of the greatest marvels of all the 


1From Things Seen. Copyright by the Bobbs-Merrill Co, Reprinted 
by permission. 
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marvelous history of machinery, the crown of over five cen- 
turies’ development in the most vital of all civilizing arts. 
The machine is casting and setting type all by itself—setting 
it, too, more regularly, more clearly, more cheaply, and 
more untiringly than written words have ever been set 
before. 

Click, click, click; and with each click a fire-new, shining 
letter slides into its place in a line of print. Click, click, 
click, till a line is finished ; the line slides up into its place in 
a column, and the machine, before you have finished watch- 
ing the line fall in, has pushed out nearly half the next. No- 
body is touching it—nobody telling it what to say. It just 
goes on clicking out words and words, thoughts and 
thoughts. It is the most human of all machines and the most 
inhuman. It is human in its seemingly self-suggested intel- 
ligence, inhuman in its deliberate yet unresting precision. 
Unprompted and unchecked, it might be clicking out life- 
giving truth or devilish corruption, and clicking it out for- 
ever. 

Its full name is the Lanston monotype machine; its fa- 
miliars call it briefly the monotype. It is almost a relief— 
so much are you hypnotized by the apparent spontaneity of 
the thing—to learn that it is not saying just what it likes; 
that it is, after all, like other machines, man’s servant. 
There is a paper roll being unwound and rewound on the 
top of it, punched with holes in various positions, like the 
drum of a musical box, which is telling it what to say. 
There is a kind of tank where from time to time it must 
be fed with metal to cast its types from. But within these 
limitations its activity is only bounded by the time required 
for each type to cool; give it words to set and metal to 
set them with, and it will go on unaided till you like to 
stop it. 

To get a vague idea of its working you must begin with 
the perforated roll. There is a keen-faced, clean-shaven 
young man in spectacles working what appears to be a 
typewriter in one corner of the room: that is the captain of 
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the setting machine, and the man is the captain of that. The 
two parts really make one machine, and yet the one is 
perfectly independent in place or time of the other, 
The machine’s master begins by setting an index: the 

index fixes the length of the line required. Then he begins 
playing on the keys as with a typewriter; only each key, 
instead of writing a letter, punches two round holes in the 
roll. So he taps letter after letter till he has punched a 
word; then he taps a space and on to the next word. Pres- 
ently, when he is coming to the end of a line, a bell rings. 
You notice a semi-circular dial, just above the bank of keys, 
with a pointer travelling across it. The bell means this: 
the line has now progressed so far that another syllable 
would fill it too full. You must now “justify,” as printers 
call it—that is, equalize the space between the words of 
the line. The monotype’s method of doing this is, perhaps, 
the most beautiful of its beauties. There is a registering 
scale which has been following all the movements of the 
operator; it now reveals on the dial, first, how much space 
is over, to be divided equally among the spaces between 
the words; and second, the number of spaces between the 
words among which the residuary space is to be divided. 
Say there is one-tenth of an inch over and there are ten 
spaces: an addition of one-hundredth of an inch to each 
will justify a line. To do such a thing by hand means time 
and distraction of attention, and probably inaccuracy after 
all; to the monotype it is child’s play. The operator simply 
taps a key which punches yet another hole in the ribbon. 
When the ribbon comes to control the setting machine, that 
hole insures that the word-spaces shall be just one-hundredth 
above normal size, and the line will be justified with absolute 
mathematical exactness. 

When the ribbon is punched full it is lifted off the key- 
board and fixed on to the casting and setting machine. 
The holes in it correspond mathematically with a set of dies 
comprising all the characters and symbols used in type- 
setting. These are carried in a case mounted on a compound 
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slide, the parts of which move at right angles. Air is 
shot through these holes by a pneumatic tube, and the force 
brings the die required under a jet of molten lead. The 
metal is forced into the mould, the type is cast and shot 
out into the galley. The whole thing comes out hind part 
before and upside down; the justifying holes at the ends of 
each line are thus first to come under the observation of 
the machine, which casts all the space-types of the lines 
accordingly. If there is a mistake as to the length of the 
line, the monotype refuses. It stops dead; the minder. puts 
the error right, and the sagacious creature starts on again. 

When the whole galley is set, a proof is pulled and cor- 
rected in the ordinary way; each type is an individual, 
so there is no need of recasting. When the type is done 
with it can either be retained for use, being every bit as 
good as foundry type, or melted up and used over again. 
By reason of its facilities for changing the measure of 
lines, and its accuracy of justification, the monotype can 
set tabular matter and over-run illustrations better than this 
can be done by hand. It is the only machine which can 
make full use of capitals and italics as supplied in a full 
fount of type. Other machines can produce but 100 char- 
acters with a hundred different movements; it can produce 
225 with thirty. 

To cut technicalities, the monotype can do everything 
that printing can ask. It is the child of evolution. Since 
very early in the century machinery has fought the com- 
positor; and though the man has kept his head up hitherto, 
like the man he is, it is certain that in the end he must go 
down. Not down altogether, of course, but down as a hand- 
compositor: a man’s a man, and will earn his bread whether 
he trims sails or stokes furnaces, whether he picks type 
out of a box into a stick or sits on a seat and hits keys. 


COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 


The foregoing selections illustrate attempts to present the 
form, appearance, and general make-up of machines and con- 
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trivances.. It usually undertakes also to expound the principles 
underlying the working of the machine, and to tell something 
of the way in which it does its work. Several different methods 
may be used in writing such explanations, two of the common- 
est being to take the machine as we find it and to expound its 
parts and working, or to tell of the manner in which it is built 
or put together. This last method approaches so closely the 
explanation of a process that no examples of it are deemed 
necessary. The other method is, however, illustrated by three 
selections. 

1. In “The Single Suction Pump” the writer first explains the 
essential parts of such a pump, and then gives an account of how 
it operates, with incidental explanation of why certain things 
happen. Into how many stages does this account fall? 

2. In explaining the machine-gun, Collins has used a good 
order. He first summarizes the history of the machine-gun; then 
he explains how the modern machine gun differs from its prede- 
cessors and tells how it is operated, the account ending with 
praise for the delicacy and precision of its mechanism. 

3. The third selection, “The Monotype,” exhibits essentially 
the same methods as the other pieces. Observe how the explana- 
tion of the essential parts of the machine is deftly mingled 
with an account of the operation of the montoype. 


ASSIGNMENT 


Write an explanation of some mechanism or contrivance with 
whose operation you may be familiar. 

Suggested topics are: (1) The Barometer; (2) Structure of a 
Rifle; (3) The Electric Bell; (4) The Bunsen Burner; (5) The 
Compound Microscope; (6) The Construction of an Ordinary 
Two-Sash Window; (7) The Main Parts of a Bicycle; (8) The 
Steam Shovel; (9) The Tractor; (10) The Windmill; (11) The 
Multigraph; (12) How an Adding Machine Accomplishes Its 
Results. 


PART IX 


CHALLENGES TO DISCUSSION: THE SPIRIT OF 
SPORT a 


SPORT VERSUS ATHLETICS !} 
Robert Kilburn Root 


Among the countless thousands who flock, the nation over, 
on a bright Saturday of mid-November to witness a “big” 
football game in some nearby academic town, there must 
be a few who, in the interval between the halves, ask them- 
selves, What is this amazing spectacle at which they are 
assisting? How vast a swarming multitude! Special trains 
by the score pour out their living freight; the roads of a 
dozen counties overflow their brims with the converging 
streams of motors; a battalion of special police keeps the 
crowds in order; countless hawkers stridently recommend 
stale edibles or “winning colors.” And the occasion of it 
all is that two and twenty college youths are to play a 
friendly game of ball. While every autumn sets new records 
of congregated attendance, there is, I think, a steadily grow- 
ing sense of something not altogether right and normal in 
the great edifice of organized college athletics of which the 
“big” game is the crowning pinnacle. 

What is wrong? It is certainly no cause for regret that 
the vigorous youth of our universities likes to play manly 
games. Heaven forfend the contrary! If, then, I have 
to speak with scant respect of organized athletics, the reader 
will please understand from the start that I am no enemy 


* An article in The Forum. Reprinted by permission. 
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of outdoor games. On the contrary, my chief quarrel with 
the existing state of organized athletics may be summed up 
in the fact that it is itself an enemy of healthy play. The 
very word “athletics” suggests such analogous formations 
as “mathematics” and “dynamics” and “kinematics”; and 
the very idea of “organization” belongs to the work-shop 
rather than the play-field. What purports to be, and should 
in fact be, play and a game has been bedevilled into a 
scientific profession. Our national curse of commercialism 
has laid a coarse and heavy finger on it. If college records 
show that football tends to make Jack a dull boy, perhaps 
the explanation may be that football, as our colleges play 
it, is all work and no play. 

If our college athletes are only technically amateurs, and 
essentially professionals, something is indeed wrong. 

Of professionalism in the narrowly technical sense of the 
term there is, in our more reputable colleges, little or none 
at all. The “amateur standing” of the young gentlemen 
who exhibit their skill for your delectation is jealously 
guarded by many a taboo. If the college athlete wishes to 
use the long summer holiday to earn money to pay next 
year’s term-bill, he must be careful that his gainful occupa- 
tion has no relation to sport. He may sell groceries or 
safety razors; but he must not sell golf balls or baseball 
bats. He may tutor a boy in Latin or Algebra,—though 
the star athlete is not always fitted for this occupation,— 
but on peril of his amateur soul he must not for hire teach 
a boy to play tennis. 

But if the amateur code forbids that the college athlete 
be a penny the richer for his mighty punts, it provides that 
he shall not be a cent the poorer. He pays neither for his 
railway ticket to Cambridge nor for his football, not even 
for the clothes in which he plays. If the gate receipts at 
Soldiers’? Field are to amount to some hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, should not these things be added to him 
freely at the hands of the athletic treasury? Of course, 
in all equity. But if so, why has he not an equal right to 
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some modest percentage of those same gate receipts? Nefas, 
nefandum! He would at once cease to be an amateur! 
The code permits the one and sternly reprobates the other. 
Amateurs they are according to the letter of the code, 
these sturdy youths of the football squad; but could there 
be anything less amateur in its real essence than present- 
day college football? Even the vast assemblage of spec- 
tators is professionalized. If you go to a big league base- 
ball game, you know that the players are professionals, and 
that the whole affair is frankly and avowedly commercial; 
but you, the spectator, may still be an amateur. When you 
feel like yelling, your lungs may bellow forth as lustily 
as you will; when you are disposed for gloomy silence, you 
may hold your peace with a clear conscience. But at a 
college football game your enthusiasm is organized. You 
cheer when you are ordered to cheer. It is a kindly tyranny 
to be sure; for the cheer-leader in his uniform of spotless 
white is a charming and engaging lad, lithe and graceful 
in his amazing contortions, which combine the sharp energy 
of a jumping-jack with the gyrations of a whirling dervish. 
It were sullen and churlish to refuse his blandishments,— 
and is it not, after all, part of the show? What a mighty 
frog chorus echoes from the stands, what a deafening “tiger, 
siss, boom, ah!” Yet it is not exactly spontaneous; and 
spontaneity is an essential element in the amateur spirit. 
The enthusiasm of the undergraduate spectators who fill 
the sonorous cheering sections has for many weeks before 
the game been artificially stimulated by an organized sys- 
tem of propaganda. The college daily has solemnly preached 
to them the duty of being present not only at the minor 
games, but at daily practice also, that by their presence 
they may “support” the team. If on a pleasant autumn 
afternoon they desert the hard seats of the stadium to play 
a round of golf or a set of tennis,—mere selfish exercise 
and sport,—it is with the guilty consciousness of a duty 
left undone. What if through lack of “support” their team 
should lose the game? Are they fiddling while Rome burns? 
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Shortly before the “big’”’ game they are assembled in a great 
mass meeting rally, where captain and coaches,—and I fear 
sometimes even officers of the university itself,—appeal to 
the emotion of “college spirit” till every last vestige of any 
just sense of proportion is banished from their adolescent 
minds. 

If the enthusiasm of the spectators is professionalized 
out of all spontaneity, what of the twice eleven players who 
are tensely waiting for the snap-back? That they are a 
pair of disciplined teams instead of merely spontancous in- 
dividuals, each on his own, is entirely right. But whence 
proceeds the discipline? Is it from the quarter-back who 
sharply calls the signals? Is it from the captain whom 
they have themselves elected? Only to the smallest possible 
extent. So far as it is feasible to make them so, they are 
highly trained automatons executing the will of their coaches. 
There are dramatic moments, when, with a fumbled ball 
loose on the field, an individual must use his own quick in- 
telligence and initiative. Something must be left to the 
judgment of the quarter-back, since the development of 
radio-telephony has not yet devised a pocket receiving set 
which shall keep him in constant touch with the coaches, 
and since one cannot at every juncture of the game send 
in a messenger-boy substitute. But as far as possible even 
the emergencies have been foreseen. As for the broad 
strategy of the game, it has been laid out in advance by 
the coaches; and the tactics,—running formations, wing- 
shifts, forward passes,—have all been studied out and per- 
fected, not by the boys who play, but by the council of 
elder statesmen who sit, as statesmen always sit, on the 
side-lines. The intelligence and ingenuity of a highly paid 
professional coach at Princeton is pitted against the skill 
of another highly paid professional coach at Cambridge or 
New Haven. And under this supreme dictator is a small 
army of lesser coaches; so that it is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to say that there is a coach for every one of the eleven 
players. Head Coach X. is playing chess with Head Coach 
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Y. seated across the white-streaked table,—a very exciting 
game of chess in which the knights and rooks and bishops, 
splendidly chiselled pieces though they be, may, through 
human weakness, fail to carry out the move that has been 
called. 

And the animated chess-men themselves, what do they 
think about it? They have competed with all that is in 
their young bodies to “make” the team. They very natur- 
ally covet the ephemeral glory they may win; they have been 
taught to believe that they are “doing something” for Har- 
vard or for Yale or for Stanford, adding to the prestige of 
those already somewhat eminent seats of higher learning. 
Here they are in the Bowl, or the Palmer Stadium, the 
cynosure of a hundred thousand neighboring eyes. It is 
the “big” game; they have “made” the team. Are they not 
supremely happy? In the sense of ambition realized, no 
doubt they are. But the joy of sport, the healthy fun of 
playing a beautiful game and playing it well,—it is not 
for them. I have talked to many “varsity” players, and 
have never found one to whom the football season, or at any 
rate the closing weeks of it, was not something to be stolidly 
endured. They hate the daily grind of practice; they lie 
awake o’ nights with nervous apprehension of the fatal 
fumble that they may make on the Great Day, before the 
cloud of accusing witnesses. 

And we call it a game, and amateur sport! For the spec- 
tators it is a splendid spectacle and an ecstasy of surging 
emotion, So, I am told, is the bull-ring at Madrid or 
Mexico City. So, no doubt, must have been the gladiatorial 
games in the great amphitheatre at many a Roman holiday. 
I would not have these comparisons misunderstood. I have 
no sympathy with the assertion that football is a “brutaliz- 
ing” game. You must, I understand, to play it well, feel for 
the time being a bitter hatred for the man opposite to you; 
but you must also control that hatred,—and self-control 
is anything but brutish. It is a rough game, to be sure, 
but only wholesomely rough; and it is no more dangerous 
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to life and limb than many another activity of generous 
youth. The game of football as a game is a very fine game. 
But what you pay your three dollars to see on a crisp 
November afternoon is not a game, but a commercialized 
spectacle and an exhibition of highly organized professional 
skill. Is it any part of the proper function of a university 
to provide a great public spectacle, the providing of which 
tends to the complete subordination of proper university 
interests, not only in the players but in the whole under- 
graduate body? ‘They do the thing better in Spain. 

Is it wholesome that these honest lads should be made a 
spectacle for the gaping multitude at three dollars a seat, 
that their pictures should fill all the Sunday supplements, 
that the quivering ether,—if the physicists still believe in 
eéther,—should be syllabling their names and blazoning their 
every move to the “radio fans” of half a continent? They 
are, moreover, innocent accomplices to a huge hypocrisy,;— 
the pretense that all this is amateur sport. (They are ama- 
teurs only to the extent that an established code deprives 
them of any personal share in the profits of this pitiless 
publicity. 

But if the individual player receives no money, the athletic 
treasury receives a great deal. Gross receipts for the foot- 
ball season of one of the major teams should not fall far 
short of three hundred thousand dollars. Even after paying 
a dozen professional coaches and heavy incidental expenses, 
there is a handsome profit. During the year, the athletic 
treasury is further enriched by a smaller profit from the 
baseball team, and by some net income from hockey and 
basketball. This very considerable income is expended to the 
last penny on the lavish maintenance of other forms of or- 
ganized athletics which are not commercially profitable. 
Besides the crews and the track teams, “varsity” and fresh- 
man, there is a bewildering array of minor sports,—swim- 
ming and water-polo, gymnastics, lacrosse, soccer, golf, 
and tennis. At one university the number of different sports 
so organized is seventeen, and the number of separate teams 
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engaged in intercollegiate contests is nearly forty. There 
are coaches and trainers to be hired, uniforms and equip- 
ment to be provided, and expensive out of town trips to be 
financed. - Less profitably than football, but no less thor- 
oughly, these sports also are professionalized. 

What can be done about it? One can think of several 
things that might be done. One might, for example, push 
present tendencies to their logical conclusion, drop all pre- 
tense of amateur sport and be frankly professional. Every 
institution of higher learning would then hire the best play- 
ers it could find, as it now hires the most skilled profes- 
sional coach. The boundless enthusiasm of the sport-loving 
alumnus, that must now be held in check, would then have 
free play. He could range through all the promising athletic 
material of the country, and of his bounty~present to Har- 
vard or Princeton or Yale the best full-back that money 
will buy. When money payments no longer made a player 
ineligible, we should hardly debar him because of failure in 
the class-room. Is it not even now intolerable that every 
season good football players should be ineligible because 
they are deficient in their academic studies? Why should 
they even pretend to be students? If it happens that a 
university student can play football, the fact that he is a 
student need not disqualify him for the employment. He 
may thus earn his way through college, provided of course 
that he does not let his studies interfere with football. 
Or if, now and then, an athlete professionally resident in the 
university town should, through some freak of temperament, 
care to attend an academic lecture or two at hours which 
do not interfere with practice, there should be no objection. 
But from all the impertinences of tests and themes and term 
examinations the normal athlete would be completely ex- 
empt. If after many years of association with a university 
he should covet such a thing as a degree, he might be made 
Bachelor of Athletics, honoris causa, and thus be able to 
subscribe himself B.A. The degree of B.A. can already be 
acquired without a syllable of Latin! 
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The suggestion is a fruitful one. The university which 
already owned a championship football team might become 
ambitious to attach to itself the heavy-weight boxing cham- 
pion. Mr. Dempsey, with the honorary degree of B. Pug. 
in prospect, would not object to staining his gloves a good 
gory crimson. Why not a university racing stable, with 
Yale-Princeton meets at Belmont Park? 

But enough of the reductio ad absurdum! Is there no 
remedy that one could suggest in sober earnest? One might, 
of course, stop by faculty decree all intercollegiate contests. 
This remedy has often been proposed, and was indeed for 
a time actually adopted by Columbia. But it would be 
a pity, even in a relatively unimportant realm of things, 
to add one more to the “Verboten” signs which are coming 
to be the mark of American civilization. Outright pro- 
hibition is usually an unintelligent way of reforming social 
abuses. If outdoor games are a desirable element in a 
young man’s life, as every one admits, it is a pity to deprive 
him of the added zest which comes from competition be- 
yond the boundaries of the college playing fields. Only 
let it be an added zest rather than the one and only incentive. 

One can think of a number of remedies more intelligent 
than outright abolition. One might begin by reducing very 
materially the number of intercollegiate contests in a given 
season. During October a dozen Yale teams might play 
football intramurally, and then in November the best of these 
teams, or some composite of the best, might meet champion 
teams similarly chosen at Princeton and at Cambridge. 
One might curtail, or abolish altogether, the professional 
coaching system. Suppose, for example, Harvard, Yale, 
and Princeton should agree to retain the skilled trainer, 
whose business it is to keep the players in perfect physical 
trim, but leave to the undergraduates themselves the devis- 
ing of new formations, the training of recruits, and the 
strategy of the game. One might charge one dollar instead 
of three for a seat, and so lessen the implication of com- 
mercialism which now pervades football, and the lesser or- 
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ganized sports which are its pensioners. ‘The resultant 
intercollegiate games would no doubt be less brilliant ex- 
hibitions of football skill; but amateurs are usually less 
skilful than professionals. With such a decrease in tech- 
nical skill, and the players once more amateurs in fact as 
well as in name, football might be somewhat less interesting 
to sporting editors, be less prominently displayed in the 
daily press, and so occupy a less exaggerated place in the 
national consciousness. 

But I have scant faith in any program of reform, or in 
any easy nostrum. What we need is, in theological lan- 
guage, conviction of sin and a change of heart. So long 
as the university world and its multitudinous patrons prefer 
the great spectacle of professionalized athletics, there is 
little use in urging mitigations. 

But do they so prefer? So far as one can discover, no 
one in particular is responsible for the present deformation 
of college sport. It is not the result of conscious choice, 
but of blind drifting. The professional coaching system, 
for example, has become more and more professional, more 
complicated and highly specialized, by the same processes 
which turned all Europe into a camp of competitive arma- 
ments. If one plays a game, one very naturally wishes to 
win; and a genuinely amateur team would have small chance 
to win against a professionally trained rival. So, step by 
step, each would-be champion meets and goes beyond its 
rival, The best hope for the recovery of amateur methods 
lies in some Washington Conference of the great athletic 
powers. 

If the will is there, the way is easy. We may yet have 
a chance to see amateur sport resume the place in our 
university life so long usurped by the profession of organized 
athletics. 
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WHAT IS SPORTSMANSHIP? ? 
Robert Haven Schauffler 


Whenever you go abroad for a long stay it is always the 
same old story. For a while you rush about with pleasure 
from ruin to gallery, from noted cathedral to noted café, 
You climb Switzerland, swim about in gondolas, and snuggle 
down comfortably in some adorable corner of the Tyrol 
that is all rose gardens and brawling river, peasant costumes 
and picturesqueness. 

Then you ask yourself how you can ever again bear 
Cleveland, Ohio, and straightway are seized with a wild 
conviction that you must behold Cleveland at once or die. 

So you rush to the post-office and wire Cook, and have the 
most agreeable sensation all up and down your spine when 
at last you again discern Miss Liberty still futilely trying 
to purge heaven of the smoke from those Jersey refineries 
with her most inadequate shower-bath fixture. 

Now, why is it that we Americans never can stay con- 
tentedly on the Continent more than a few months at a 
time? The trouble is that the Continental men always get 
on our nerves after a while. The women are different. It 
is surprising how homogeneous the sex is, the world over. 

But the men! After a certain length of time one invari- 
ably begins to tire of them and to long for the sight of a 
crowd of clean-cut young American fellows. In default of 
these one is duly grateful for a few Englishmen, especially 
in their own land. 

Now why does the Continental man wear so badly? What 
is the matter with him? Something serious, surely, to offset 
his evident fascinations. For where in Anglo-Saxondom is 
one to look for a body of men so perfectly groomed in mind 


1 An article in The Outlook. Reprinted by permission of the author. 
The article was published in 1911. The author regrets that he was 
unable to bring it up to date for the present volume. 
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and body and manner as the well-born young Romans or 
Viennese or Parisians? 

The reason is that the Continental is not quite manly 
enough. True, he makes a brave show of masculinity with 
his super-virile whiskers, his organ-pedal voice, his eager- 
ness to slay you upon the slightest provocation. But in 
our eyes, at least, his manhood has this one fatal defect : 
he is not a “good sport.” His view of sportsmanship is so 
different from ours that to us it is hardly sportsmanship at 
all. And this difference is the chief difference between the 
Anglo-Saxon man and the Continental man. 

We prefer the former for much the same reason that we 
prefer the typically Anglo-Saxon Robin Hood to the mighty 
men of valor that disport themselves in the pages of the old 
French and Italian romances. As De Quincey once pointed 
out the adventurous heroes of the Continental romances 
invariably pull themselves out of the tightest holes with the 
most monotonous regularity and rout the enemy with fear- 
ful slaughter simply because they cannot lose. They have 
overwhelming odds on their side, like Astolpho, who can put 
an army to flight by simply practicing a scale or two on his 
unholy magic horn. One never really suffers a moment’s 
apprehension for them. Their dice are loaded. 

The difference between such heroes and Robin Hood is 
that they always wish to fight with the conclusion foregone, 
while Robin disdains the slightest advantage. He is keen 
to have the best man win. He is always ready to fight any 
one who comes along on even terms; and if some sturdy beg- 
gar manages to give him a sound drubbing, Robin is per- 
fectly delighted, and claps him.on the shoulder and has him 
to dinner under the greenwood tree, after which he either 
sends him along rejoicing with a handsome present or takes 
him into his own band of forest lovers. 

In a word, Robin Hood typifies the Anglo-Saxon sports- 
man, while Astolpho and all his crew stand, alas! for the 
undeniable fact that the Continental is deficient in sports- 
manship, and therefore in manliness. For the spirit of 
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the true sportsman is one of the manliest things in 
creation. 

Now, let nobody suppose I am saying that all Anglo- 
Saxons are loyal sons of Robin Hood, and all Continentals 
are not. What I would say is that good sportsmanship is 
as rare there as it is common here; that Anglo-Saxon Astol- 
phos and Continental Robin Hoods are alike exceptional. 

Of what, then, does good sportsmanship consist? ‘The 
thing is more complex, perhaps, than many suspect. But 
all will agree that one of the chief characteristics of the 
sporting spirit consists in being fonder of fair play for its 
own sake than of power. The true sportsman loves “a fair 
field and no favor” because he is made that way. To para- 
phrase a famous prigism, he had rather be fair than be em- 
peror. The philosopher Helvetius showed his Continental 
breeding when he insisted that the love of equity is always 
subordinate to the love of power (for so it usually és in his 
land). And he gave his countrymen still further away by 
admitting that if a man “respects equity, it is want that 
compels him to it.” 

A multitude of illustrations come to mind. But here and 
in what follows only such stories will be told as seem most 
characteristic of the sporting spirit of the nation in question. 

A distinguished French mountain-climber once challenged 
my friend Burns to race up a certain Swiss peak. The 
course was laid out, the start made, and Burns walked 
straight away from the Frenchman, who saw his laurels in 
desperate danger. Nothing daunted, the latter took a short 
cut when he thought that nobody was looking, by which he 
abbreviated the course about half a mile, arrived at the 
summit a few yards in front of the American, and claimed, 
and was allowed, the victory, to his profound satisfaction. 

Now, I would not for a moment imply that this sort of 
thing never happens in America; only that it is exceptional 
and is severely frowned upon by society, whereas on the 
Continent it is common and is winked at by society. The 
best proof of this lies in the contrast between the punctili- 
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ous equity characteristic of some great Anglo-Saxon ath- 
letic meet, like the Oxford-Cambridge, Harvard-Yale games, 
which I saw in London in 1904, and the Athenian Olympic 
games two years later, in which I happened to be a partici- 
pant. At the London games there was never the slightest 
suspicion of unfair play, and the Englishmen on the bleach- 
ers applauded the foreign and native athletes with impartial 
vigor, though the former were winning heavily. 

How different, alas, were the games at Athens! How dif- 
ferent, that is, was the sporting spirit of the Continental 
athletes as it was there exhibited! But before describing 
this spirit, because I am going to praise the American team, 
it is necessary to explain that my chum and I were repre- 
senting not America but Italy. For a lark we entered the 
national tennis tournament in Rome, the winners of which, 
as it happened, were supposed to play for Italy in the 
Olympic Games at Athens. As members of a Neapolitan 
tennis club we were, under the rules, as eligible to represent 
Italy as was any Italian. We would, incidentally, have been 
just as eligible if we had hailed from eastern Siberia or the 
South Sea Islands. And we had no scruples about compet- 
ing against our native land because there were no American 
tennis-players to compete against. 

Though we were poor players, the Italians were just a 
little poorer. So the Queen hung about our necks silken 
scarfs in red, white, and green, with bronze clasps inscribed 
with the presumably ironic assertion in Latin that “Fortune 
favors the brave.” 

And not long after we found ourselves standing out from 
Brindisi into the balmy Adriatic on a boat full of splendid, 
exuberant young specimens of Italian athletehood. It would 
be hard to imagine a gayer, more confident crowd. Al- 
though young Pietri (known afterwards as Dorando) had 
been only an obscure apprentice until his record run about 
the walls of Rome a few days before, he was now the recipi- 
ent of many and hearty congratulations on his prospective 
Marathon victory. (Poor little chap! He was destined to 
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be taken ingloriously seasick only half-way from Marathon 
to Athens.) The strong man was always posing proudly on 
chair or table and having his sleeve slit for our benefit. In 
a word, the joyous sparkle of victory was in the air. 

Scarcely had we arrived within view of the Parthenon 
(all, that is, that the miserable Turks and their powder 
had left of it) and had been escorted to our quarters in 
the Zappeion with the other athletes of earth, and had 
marched about the stadium saluting the kings and queens 
and the sixty thousand other spectators—scarcely were 
these preliminaries over before we begin to perceive among 
the contestants, the officials, and the spectators innumer- 
able own brothers of the short-cut mountain-climber. 

In fact, except among the Anglo-Saxons, fair play pres- 
ently began to be conspicuous by its rarity. Perhaps the 
cleverest and most frequent offenders were those sons of the 
crafty Ulysses, our hosts. 

There was a notoriously good understanding, for instance, 
between the Greek athletes and officials. As a typical case, 
a Greek and an American were about to run off alone one of 
the early heats of the one-hundred-meter sprint. The 
starter was a Greek. While the unsuspecting American was 
digging a hole with his foot the starter fired his pistol with- 
out the least warning. The expectant Greek sprinted down 
the track in solitary grandeur, and the American, I believe, 
had to return home without having run one step of the race 
he had crossed two seas to enter. 

This sort of things soon grew so common as to rob the 
games of half of their purely “sporting” interest. The 
Italian fencers had a taste of the same sort of justice. Six 
times in the “three-touch” foil contest we saw the Italian’s 
foil touch the Frenchman without a counter-touch. But, 
though Prince Constantine himself gave his word for three 
times, the French jurors refused to admit a single touch, 
and the Italians withdrew from the contest, expressing 
thoughts too deep for tears. 

The most dramatic instance of this curious Continental 
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attitude towards sport occurred in the two-handed weight- 
lifting contest. 

When the strongest men in the world waddled out into 
the arena and bared their huge limbs, it grew clear that 
the Greek throngs on the marble benches and on Deadhead 
Hill had set their hearts on victory. But it soon appeared 
that Steinbach, the Austrian, was handling the weights more 
easily than the native Hercules. Word flew around that 
united Greece must make a stand against the foreign in- 
vader. So each time that the Austrian stooped to lift the 
weight a pandemonium of yells and whistles and catcalls 
rent the heavens. Such an accompaniment is of course 
fatal to the perfect spiritual poise necessary for weight- 
lifting. But the noise stopped when the Austrian stopped. 
In a dead silence Tophalos, the Greek, managed to shove his 
313 pounds once above his head. Then followed Steinbach 
and pandemonium again. It was a foregone conclusion that 
the poor Austrian, completely unnerved, could not get the 
weight up without its touching his ample stomach each time, 
contrary to regulations. So Tophalos was declared the 
winner, and the Greek nation burst into hysterics, hugging 
and kissing their champion and bearing him out on their 
shoulders. As soon as quiet was again restored, however, 
Steinbach walked back, picked up the weight quite easily, 
and lifted it five consecutive times from his chest, just to 
show what he might have done if the audience had given him 
any sort of a chance. It is asserted, I know, that even then 
Steinbach touched his stomach and was “no sport” to have 
tried again. Even so, however, the affair reflected no less 
on the Greek sense of fair play. 

But to continue with our inquiry into the nature of the 
sporting spirit. The true sportsman, besides being a fair 
player, is a good loser. Other things being equal, he sin- 
cerely prefers to play a superior than an inferior. The 
abler his opponent is, the better, because the more illumi- 
nating and stimulating. When beaten, you never catch him 
whining or apologizing. And, though a duffer, he is never 
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painfully self-conscious about his game, for he finds that 
the sportsmanlike duffer always carries about him his own 
portable little cloud of privacy. He knows that the gallery 
has a way of ‘watching the best, rather than the worst, 
golfer on the links, unless the worst makes a moral exhibi- 
tion of himself. 

The captain of my first tennis team will always remain in 
memory as a type of the ideal sportsman. As we ap- 
proached the formidable courts of the neighboring univer- 
sity he said to us, in his peculiarly thrilling way: “Now, fel- 
lows, we may not be winners, but let’s show "em, anyway, 
that we can be good losers!” It has seemed to me since then 
that in saying those words he was pronouncing one of the 
great unwritten mottos of Anglo-Saxondom. 

“Men of character,” said Emerson, “like to hear of their 
faults; the other class do not.” But the Continental does 
not take criticism well; least of all, the graphic sort of 
criticism implied in playing against a better man. He looks 
at each lost game as at so much lost honor. He sulks. He 
grows openly furious or sinister and revengeful. He ex- 
hausts the vocabulary of apology. It is a most unmanly 
spectacle that he furnishes, and one of ancient origin, if we 
may believe the testimony of Plato, who implies in the “Re- 
public” that the Athenian youth, “instead of having any 
shame or self-control,” were “always whining and lamenting 
on slight occasions.” 

One remembers how it was common report in the streets 
of modern Athens before the Marathon race that if any 
foreigner should win the people would tear him to pieces ; 
and how a priest actually did set his dog upon one of the 
leading foreign runners, to his no small embarrassment and 
delay; and how a sort of subdued groan went up from the 
stadium when Sherring, the little Canadian, trotted in first, 
and how that night the Greeks went about weeping and 
wringing their hands, and wailing, not, “We have lost!” 
but “We are lost!” 

One remembers in this connection a number of curious 
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emotional experiences with sensitive Italian gentlemen who, 
once beaten, will never, never again keep an engagement for 
tennis with their vanquishers—that is to say, with those 
with whom they cannot “safely” compete—unless the game 
is pulled off in a desert place, behind high walls, and under 
pledge of secrecy. 

There comes also to mind a scene at a public tennis 
ground in Berlin. A rather boastful gentleman in a high 
collar and red suspenders appeared to be cock of the walk; 
but this was hardly a supreme distinction, because all the 
other Germans there played tennis on this principle: you 
seize the racket firmly—in both hands, if necessary—and, 
with resolution, advance it like a battering-ram towards the 
hole in space where the ball has just been. 

An innocent-looking American came upon the scene. Him 
the cock at once challenged. A large gallery of the cham- 
pion’s feminine admirers ranged the side-lines, and went into 
ecstasies of laughter at the newcomer’s grotesque-looking 
serve. But, finding the cock’s attempts to return this serve 
even more grotesque, they began giggling at the champion 
instead. 

Though the American tried unostentatiously to favor him, 
the German lost steadily. And he lost more things than 
games. At each disastrous stroke he cursed his faithful 
little caddies as though they were the authors of his every 
misfortune. When the game got to “love-four,” he exam- 
ined his perfectly good racket with critical eyes, broke it 
melodramatically across his knee, and called for another. 
But this did not impress the ladies a particle. The Ameri- 
can tried to present him with a game or two, but the cham- 
pion was livid and quite wild, and beat himself a love set. 

Then, with a loud cry of inarticulate rage, he turned, 
smashed a ball or two with all his might at each of his cad- 
dies, then with passion knocked the balance of the dozen 
over the back-net, and half walked, half ran from the tit- 
tering presence of his feminine friends, a broken man. 

Though the sportsman is a good loser, however, he is a 
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precious hard loser. He battles till the last trench. He 
never says die. For if it is really die, then he is not exactly 
in a position to say much of anything. He is a “dead game 
sport,” which is, we may suppose, a sport who continues 
game till he drops dead. 

He never knows when he is beaten. He is a chip of the 
old block from which were carved fighters like Johnny Arm- 
strong of the early ballad: 


“Said John, ‘Fight on, my merry men all, 
I am a little hurt, but I am not slain; 
I will lay me down for to bleed a while, 
And then I'll rise and fight with you again.’ ” 


It is evident that, in spirit, Johnny was a son of Robin 
Hood. And Anglo-Saxon history teems with his descendants 
—men like Sayers, the famous little pugilist with the broken 
arm who stood off the giant Heenan so long and finally 
blinded him. There is Hood blood in such dogged tennis 
champions as Larned and Beals Wright, and “Bob” Wrenn, 
who, as a rule, won his most brilliant victories after having 
been within one point of defeat; and in such football players 
as the Poes, whose favorite time for turning defeat into vic- 
tory was in the last few seconds of play. These all are the 
typical Anglo-Saxons of Browning’s verse, who hold “we 
fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, sleep to wake.” 

But the Continental? However he may be on the battle- 
field, on the athletic field he is inclined to be “‘lily-livered,” 
though he may not always “lack gall.” Quite often he is 
beaten in the first few moments of play and “lies down” 
definitively. Not infrequently an opponent with a formi- 
dable reputation can even conquer him before a ball leaves 
the ground. 

If he is hard pressed toward the end of the game, one 
expects him to throw up his hands in a despairing, char- 
acteristic gesture and whine, “What’s the use?” If he is 
“up against” a much better opponent, he will often act like 
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a. spoiled child and play with deliberate carelessness in order 
to save his dignity by having it appear that he doesn’t deign 
to take the game seriously. To be brutally plain, he is what 
we vividly call “a quitter.” 

Giving a fair handicap, while it usually stimulates the 
Anglo-Saxon, is apt to take the heart out of the Conti- 
nental. In a Viennese billiard-room I once witnessed a 
symbolic little incident. A young American who played 
very badly had picked up a strange opponent, and the 
stranger had beaten him fifty to twenty straight. Before 
beginning another game the American suggested a handicap. 
The Austrian offered him five, and when the American laugh- 
ingly demurred, the cautious victor turned him over to a 
newcomer. I happened to overhear the whispered conversa- 
tion of the two Austrian experts. “‘Wie viel kann ich thn 
vorgeben?” inquired the newcomer. (“How much handicap 
can I give him?”) And the other replied, “Ste kénnen thn 
ganz ruhig dreissig vorgeben.” (“You can spot him thirty 
im perfect safety.”) The italics are mine. The newcomer 
gravely offered the American fifteen; for on the Continent 
the curious idea of offering a handicap “in perfect safety” 
is not yet considered a fit subject for mirth. 

Again, the true sportsman is modest. He “vaunteth not 
himself, is not puffed up,” either before or after winning. 
But Tartarin himself does not strut and boast more grandly 
than many a victorious or about-to-be-victorious Conti- 
nental. The day after the Marathon race it was common 
gossip in the Zappeion that the reason so many Greek and 
Latin runners had been taken ill on the road to Athens was 
this: they had been so confident of victory that they had 
celebrated it the night before in the inn at Marathon. 

The true sportsman is a good winner. He never gloats. 
After an easy victory at handball he will pretend to sop his 
dry, cool forehead, and will make much of the unique points 
in the other fellow’s style, pretending that the game was 
really closer than the score would seem to indicate. And 
this, partly in order to put the other fellow at his ease, 
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partly to conceal the embarrassment which the sportsman 
always feels after a too easy win. 

Just as the son of Robin Hood is willing, even eager, 
to sacrifice any possible personal advantage to the spirit of 
fair play, so in team work he is quite as ready to forego 
personal glory for the good of his team. In the long-distance 
races I constantly saw Anglo-Saxons helping each other, 
but never a Continental. For the Continental is a natural- 
born star. He is never more of an aristocrat than in his 
athletic suit. He must have the limelight at any cost. 

But the sporting spirit is about the most democratic, 
unstellar thing I know. In the eyes of the law all men are 
supposed to be equal. But in the eyes of the law of sport 
all men are actually equal so far as a fair chance goes, 
and among Anglo-Saxons the spirit of that law is very gen- 
erally enforced. If you do not believe it, just join some 
college team on its travels and give some other college a tre- 
mendous trouncing on its home grounds, where a trouncing 
is most painful, and then see how like long-lost brothers 
that other team will treat you when the last ball has come 
to rest. 

Sportsmanship, then, is a blend of fairness, the grace of a 
good loser, gameness, modesty, the grace of a good winner, 
and loyalty to the team. It is one of the most infectious 
things in creation. No one can doubt this who realizes how 
short a time sport has as yet had to develop any sort of 
spirit of its own on the Continent, and who then attends an 
international meet like the Olympic Games and marks how 
quickly and potently the infection spreads among the 
nations. 

To me the two pleasantest things in my Athenian experi- 
ence were these: that all the competing and judging Anglo- 
Saxons invariably behaved like good sportsmen; and that 
from the very first the other athletes paid them the growing 
flattery of imitation, so that sportsmanship grew perceptibly 
throughout the games. 

It was a merry sight to see the picked youth of the globe 
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gravitating toward a common type. For the American that 
sight was a proud one as well, because the boys with the red, 
white, and blue shields on their running shirts seemed, some- 
how or other, to have a little less gravitating to do than the 
others. The British, too, were much imitated, and if it had 
not been for that unfortunate mask of aggressive reserve 
that Englishmen usually feel obliged to wear when away from 
home they would doubtless have been as influential as the 
Americans. 

This flattery was carried to amusing lengths. Little by 
little the whiskers would disappear from the formal lips of 
Belgium and Bohemia. In the athletes’ section of the sta- 
dium French and Italian coats would come off in true college 
boy style, though French and Italian suspenders remained. 
One heard Hungarian and Greek, Danish and Dutch, con- 
stantly interlarded with English phrases which seemed (at 
least to the speakers) to lend those languages as much ele- 
gance as French seems to lend the conversation of the 
“smart set” at home. 

But it is by no means necessary to attend the Olympic 
Games in order to see how infectious good sportsmanship 
is. One has merely to visit the handball courts of an 
American gymnasium where foreigners sometimes play. 
There he will see how soon cheating and apologizing, boast- 
ing and petulance, and “jammering” and “quitting” are 
shamed out of a newcomer by the young Americans up there 
on the roof. 

All in all, I believe that the sporting spirit is about the 
most precious thing that the New World has to offer the 
immigrant. For do not we Americans owe in great part 
to this spirit all that we are to-day? 

It was Anglo-Saxon nerve and doggedness and team work 
that made our mother land over into the British Empire. 

It was the sporting spirit that led us to tear loose from 
that Empire; that enabled us to keep loose; and to put down 
slavery and secession and to begin putting down special 
privilege. And yet this same spirit has made us friends 
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again with Great Britain and has healed the breach between 
North and South. 

What Continental nation could have fought out such a 
sportsmanlike contest as the Civil War and then have al- 
lowed bygones to be so completely bygones ? 

Indeed, it is significant that this healing process should 
have been begun by members of the “unsportsmanlike” sex, 
and members of the losing side, at that. The mere fact 
that Memorial Day, the symbol of reconciliation, was created 
by the act of Southern women in strewing flowers on the 
graves of Northern and Southern soldiers alike would seem 
to indicate that the American woman, handicapped as she 
is by ages of unsportsmanlike feminine heredity, is a truer 
descendant of Robin Hood than the Continental male. 

One of the chief reasons why we Anglo-Saxons have so 
faithfully preserved this prime Anglo-Saxon quality and 
put it to such good uses is that we have had for leaders big; 
infectious sportsmen, true sons of Robin Hood, like Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, men who could give and take shrewd, 
honest blows without cheating or blubbering or malice. 

When Mr. Roosevelt, for example, played tennis, he 
played with the whole-hearted desire that the best man 
might win every time. And the chief cause of his success in 
the larger game was that he had been such a splendid 
sportsman and had never ceased practicing and preaching 
the manly gospel according to Robin Hood. 

His instincts told him that graft and special privilege 
were no different in kind from having a “cold deck” up your 
sleeve at the card table, or bribing the football officials to 
ignore your offside play while strictly penalizing your op- 
ponent. He could not comprehend why the card sharper 
could be fairly turned out of his club by the sort of man 
who has the Government scales tampered with on the dock. 

Mr. Roosevelt opened our eyes to the fact that we Ameri- 
cans were in danger of being as poor sportsmen in the games 
of business and politics as we have been impeccable in base- 
ball and billiards. And now we are beginning to realize that 
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the gentleman who plays crookedly at business is a far worse 
traitor to the American spirit than the gentleman is who 
pares down his golf score when nobody is looking, or than 
the amateur tenor whom Arnold Bennett has described as 
cracking on the high note and then glaring at the back of 
his accompanist as if to ask before the whole company, 
“How could you have had such atrocious taste as to let 
my voice crack?” 

Sportsmanship is the final symptom of civilization, if we 
are to believe Herbert Spencer, who assures us that a sense 
of justice is “the highest form of altruistic sentiment,” 
and that it is very little developed in primitive man. Now 
we are very proud that sportsmanship may be considered 
the distinctively Anglo-Saxon quality. But we have to 
realize that it is making rapid strides on the Continent. 

Our sporting supremacy is in danger. For while other 
peoples, more honest perhaps than we in the serious affairs 
of life, are eagerly striving toward this supreme distinc- 
tion in the world of sport, we are slowly coming to the 
reluctant realization of what wretched sportsmen we ac- 
tually are, once we have exchanged the gridiron and the 
track for the swivel chair and the stump. 

When a broker on ’Change performed a transaction in- 
volving millions by holding up two inviolable fingers, we 
used to imagine fondly that he was symbolizing the integrity 
of the American business man’s word. Recently we have 
been led to fear that those two fingers might be more strictly 
symbolic if they were crossed. 

This fear is the most encouraging thing about us to-day. 
It means our dawning realization that, in work as well as 
in play, we must justify Europe’s wistful reverence for us as 
high priests of the splendid new religion of sport. It means 
our growing realization of the fact that the American who 
cheats outright, or even “inches” (as the boys say), or 
quits or boasts or apologizes, or is a bad loser, is proving 
himself a bad American in a far deeper sense than the short- 
cut mountaineer proved himself a bad Frenchman. 
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For every alien that crosses the sea is looking to us as 
exemplars of the grand old ideal of playing the game with 
a fair field and no favor. So that our chief duty is to train 
the newcomers up “in the nurture and admonition” of Robin 
Hood by letting our “sporting blood” flow freely and equally 
through every vein of the body politic. 


COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 


1. In Root’s “Sport versus Athletics,” the writer deprecates 
the commercializing of college athletics. Football especially, he 
avers, has become in all essentials as professional as big league 
baseball. The players are amateurs in name only,—automatons 
who do the bidding of highly paid expert coaches, who play chess 
with them before spectators who are either disciplined partizans 
or sight-seers at an expensive show. What schemes for reform 
are suggested? Does the writer think they will be effective? 
Note the especially vigorous style of the article. 

2. Schauffler’s “What Is Sportsmanship?” is a statement of the 
elements or qualities that are implied by the term. He mentions 
six. What are they? Throughout the whole article there runs 
a comparison of English-speaking players with Continental ones. 
The instances given to support some of the statements were drawn 
from the writer’s actual observation when he participated as an 
American representative in the tennis playing at the Olympic 
games of 1906 at Athens. From what you have heard about 
some later international contests, do you think conditions are 
different from what they were when Schauffler wrote? 


ASSIGNMENT 


Write on some topic suggested by the reading and class dis- 
cussion of the foregoing selections. 

Suggested topics are: (1) The True Purpose of Athletics; 
(2) Athletic Ideals at My College; (3) Unsettled Problems of 
Athletics; (4) Is It Possible to Be a True College Man Without 
an Interest in Athletics; (5) The Limitations of Gymnasium 
Exercise; (6) The Supervision of Athletics at This Institution ; 
(7) Athletics as an Advertisement for the College; (8) Athletics 
for Everybody; (9) Is a System of Intramural Contests Possible 
at Our University; (10) The Dangers of Professionalism; (11) 
Should Admission to College Games Be Limited to Students, 
Faculty, and Alumni? (12) Should Games Be Played Exclu- 
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sively in College Towns? (13) Take Away the Coach—Yes or 
No? (14) Should the Coach Direct Players During the Game? 
(15) Victories and Defeats of the Past Season and Lessons 
Therefrom; (16) The Essence of Sportsmanship ; (17) The 
Finest Exhibition of Sportsmanship I Ever Saw; (18) On Being 
a Good Sport; (19) Qualifications for Membership in the Tribe 
of Good Sports; (20) Carrying the Principles of Sportsmanship 
into the Game of Life; (21) Have Americans a Genuine Sport- 


ing Spirit? 


PART X 
MODELS: DEFINITIONS 


THE NATURE OF AN HYPOTHESIS * 
Thomas Henry Hualey 


When our means of observation of any natural fact fail 
to carry us beyond a certain point, it is perfectly legiti- 
mate, and often extremely useful, to make a supposition as 
to what we should see, if we could carry direct observation 
a step farther. A supposition of this kind is called an 
hypothesis, and the value of any hypothesis depends upon 
the extent to which reasoning upon the assumption that it 
is true enables us to account for the phenomena with which it 
is concerned. 

Thus, if a person is standing close behind you, and you 
suddenly feel a blow on your back, you have no direct evi- 
dence of the cause of the blow; and if you two were alone, 
you could not possibly obtain any; but you immediately 
suppose that this person has struck you. Now that is an 
hypothesis, and it is a legitimate hypothesis, first, because 
it explains the fact; and, secondly, because no other ex- 
planation is probable; probable meaning in accordance with 
the ordinary course of nature. If your companion declared 
that you fancied you felt a blow, or that some invisible 
spirit struck you, you would probably decline to accept his 
explanation of the fact. You would say that both the hy- 
potheses by which he professed to explain the phenomenon 
were extremely improbable; or in other words, that in 
the ordinary course of nature fancies of this kind do not 


1From Introductory Science Primer. 
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occur, nor spirits strike blows. In fact his hypothesis 
would be illegitimate, and yours would be legitimate; and, 
in all probability, you would act upon your own. In daily 
life nine-tenths of our actions are based upon suppositions 
or hypotheses, and our success or failure in practical af- 
fairs depends upon the legitimacy of these hypotheses. You 
believe a man on the hypothesis that he is always truthful ; 
you give him pecuniary credit on the hypothesis that he 
is solvent. 

Thus, everybody invents, and, indeed, is compelled to 
invent, hypotheses in order to account for phenomena of 
the cause of which he has no direct evidence; and they are 
just as legitimate and necessary in science as in common 
life. Only the scientific reasoner must be careful to re- 
member that which is sometimes forgotten in daily life, that 
a hypothesis must be regarded as a means and not as an 
end; that we may cherish it so long as it helps us to explain 
the order of nature; and that we are bound to throw it 
away without hesitation as soon as it is shown to be in- 
consistent with any part of that order. 


LIBERTY 1 


Woodrow Wilson 

What is liberty? 

I have long had an image in my mind of what constitutes 
liberty. Suppose that I were building a great piece of 
powerful machinery, and suppose that I should so awk- 
wardly and unskilfully assemble the parts of it that every 
time one part tried to move it would be interfered with by 
the others, and the whole thing would buckle up and be 
checked. Liberty for the several parts would consist in 
the best possible assembling and adjustment of them all, 
would it not? If you want the great piston of the engine 
to run with absolute freedom, give it absolutely perfect 

*From The New Freedom. Copyright by Doubleday, Page and Co, 
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alignment and adjustment with the other parts of the en- 
gine, so that it is free, not because it is let alone or isolated, 
but because it has been associated most skilfully and care- 
_ fully with the other parts of the great structure. 

What is liberty? You say of the locomotive that it runs 
free. What do you mean? You mean that its parts are 
so assembled and adjusted that friction is reduced to a 
minimum, and that it has perfect adjustment. We say of 
a boat skimming the water with light foot, “How free she 
runs,” when we mean, how perfectly she is adjusted to the 
force of the wind, how perfectly she obeys the great breath 
out of the heavens that fills her sails. Throw her head up 
into the wind and see how she will halt and stagger, how 
every sheet will shiver and her whole frame be shaken, how 
instantly she is “in irons,” in the expressive phrase of the 
sea. She is free only when you have let her fall off again 
and have recovered once more her nice adjustment to the 
forces she must obey and cannot defy. 

Human freedom consists in perfect adjustments of human 
interests and human activities and human energies. 


THE MEANING OF LITERATURE ! 
. Barret Wendell 


Literature, like its most excellent phase, poetry, has never 
been satisfactorily defined. In essence it is too subtle, too 
elusive, too vital, to be confined within the limits of phrase. 
Yet everybody vaguely knows what it is. Everybody knows 
that human life, in its endless commonplace, unfathom- 
able complexity, impresses human beings in ways which 
vary not only with individuals, but with the generations and 
nations. 

Somewhere in the oldest English writings there is an 
allegory which has never faded. Of, a night, it tells us, 


1From Literary History of America. Copyright by Houghton Mifflin 
and Co. 
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a little group was gathered about the fireside in a hall 
where the flicker of flame cast light on some and threw 
others into shadow, but none into shadow so deep as the 
darkness without. And into the window from the midst 
of the night flew a swallow lured by the light; but unable 
by reason of his wildness to linger among men, he sped 
across the hall and so out again into the dark, and was seen 
no more. . 

To this day, as much as when the old poet first saw or 
fancied it, the swallow’s flight remains the image of earthly 
life. From whence we know not, we come into the waver- 
ing light and gusty warmth of this world; but here the 
law of our being forbids that we remain. A little we may 
see, fancying that we understand,—the hall, the lords and 
the servants, the chimney and the feast; more we may feel,— 
the light and the warmth, the safety and the danger, the 
hope and the dread. Then we must forth again, into the 
voiceless unseen eternities. 

But the fleeting moments of life, like the swallow’s flight 
once more, are not quite voiceless; as surely as he may 
twitter in the ears of men, so men themselves may give 
sign to one another of what they think they know, and of 
what they know they feel. More too; men have learned to 
record these signs, so that long after they have departed, 
others may guess what their life meant. These records are 
often set forth in terms which may be used only by those of 
rarely special gift and training,—the terms of architecture 
and sculpture, of painting and music; but oftener and more 
freely they are phrased in the terms which all men learn 
somehow to use,—the terms of language. Some of these 
records, and most, are of so little moment that they are soon 
neglected and forgotten; others, like the fancied story of 
the swallow, linger through the ages. It is to these that 
we give the name of literature. 

Literature is the lasting expression in words of the mean- 
ing of life. 
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DEFINING EDUCATION ! 
Edward W. Dolch, Jr. 


Writers on education seem to have largely neglected the 
world of parents and of those students who are not intend- 
ing to be teachers. They seem to have assumed either that 
these individuals know what education means or that it does 
not matter whether they do or not. Of course neither of 
these views can be correct; for the general public has no 
definite notion whatever of what it means to be educated 
and it makes all the difference in the world whether it has or 
has not. For the kinds of schools children attend, the 
time they spend in them, the courses they take, and, more 
than all of these, what they do outside of school and after 
they have left school behind, are determined much more 
largely by public sentiment than by all the learned opinion 
of the few who conduct the school machinery. That the 
few who specialize in education should have correct ideas is 
important indeed, but that those outside this small circle 
should know what education means 1s, in the long run, at 
least equally important. 

In order to make ourselves understood by these ‘“out- 
siders” and to secure their much needed cooperation in our 
work, we must frame a definition that to them will really de- 
fine. A word or phrase will not do, for no word or small 
group of words can carry the amount of meaning we need 
to convey. Essays, chapters, books, will not do, for the 
public will neither read nor understand lengthy discussions. 
What we must do is to work out some statement that is 
simple but complete, couched in ordinary words but cover- 
ing the breadth and depth of meaning the word education 
should cover. Below appears an attempt at such a state- 
ment. To avoid verbal difficulties, it is expressed in the 
vocabulary of the average man. To convey the most con- 


1From an article in the Hducational Review. Reprinted by permis- 
sion. 
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crete meaning, it is made a definition of the “educated man” 
rather than of the term education. To be more easily ap- 
prehended and retained, it is put in diagram form. 

The educated man is one who 


knows of, of things, 
understands, ehamadd of people, 
participates in, of thought, 
and enjoys and of feeling. 


This is a description, of course, of a man who might be 
considered completely educated. Perhaps no man living can 
measure up to it; and that is the first thing the parent or 
student needs to realize—that to be educated is an ideal 
forever to be striven for but never fully to be attained. 
It is not that some are educated and some uneducated; all 
are educated, but in various ways and in varying degrees. 

In addition to emphasizing the breadth of the idea of 
education, the statement brings out at once its tremendous 
complexity. One might say that instead of there being an 
education there are educations; one in each of the four 
worlds indicated. Though the four overlap, the character 
of each is distinct. There is the world of things, compris- 
ing all that is known about matter, from its analysis in 
chemistry to its final use in some form by men and women in 
their daily lives. There is the world of people, comprising 
all that is known about men and women in their social, 
economic, and political relationships. There is the world 
of thought, the reflections of men and women, past and 
present, upon all that life has offered or has to offer to man- 
kind. And, last, there is the world of feeling or emotion, of 
sorrow and of enjoyment. Education in any one of these 
worlds does not merely mean knowledge, but implies that 
the individual becomes through sympathy and reflection a 
part of it. There must be in him a reaction by which what 
he learns becomes, as it were, an active part of himself. 
Such is the ideal, the impossible ideal, perhaps, of true 
education. 
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WHAT IS SCIENCE? ? 
Ira Remsen 


First, then, what is science? Surely there can be no 
difficulty in answering this, and yet I fear that, if I should 
pass through this or any other audience with the question, 
I should get many different answers. 

A certain lady, whom I know better than any other, has 
told me that, should she ever be permitted to marry a sec- 
ond time, she would not marry a scientific man, because 
scientific men are so terribly accurate. I often hear the 
same general idea expressed, and it is clear that accuracy is 
one attribute of science according to prevailing opinions. 
But accuracy alone is not science. When we hear a game 
of baseball or of whist spoken of as thoroughly scientific, 
I suppose the idea here, too, is that the games are played 
accurately; that is, to use the technical expression, with- 
out errors. 

Again, there are those who seem to think that science 
is something that has been devised by the Evil One for the 
purpose of undermining religion. The idea is not so com- 
mon as it was a few years ago, when the professors of sci- 
entific subjects in our colleges were generally objects of 
suspicion. The change which has come over the world in 
this respect within my own memory is simply astounding. 
In general terms, an agreement has been reached between 
those who represent religion and those who represent sci- 
ence. This agreement is certainly not final, but it gives us a 
modus vivendi, and the clash of arms is now rarely heard. 
Religion now takes into consideration the claims of science, 
and science recognizes the great fundamental truths of relig- 
ion. Each should strengthen the other, and in time, no 
doubt, each will strengthen the other. 

Probably the idea most commonly held in regard to 


1From an article in Science. Reprinted by permission of the editors. 
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science is that it is something that gives us a great many 
useful inventions. The steam-engine, the telegraph, the 
telephone, the trolley car, dyestuffs, medicines, explosives— 
these are the fruits of science, and without these science is of 
no avail. I propose farther on to discuss this subject more 
fully than I can at this stage of my remarks, so that I may 
pass over it lightly here. I need only say now that useful in- 
ventions are not a necessary consequence of scientific work, 
and that scientific work does not depend upon useful appli- 
cations for its value. These propositions, which are familiar 
enough to scientific men, are apt to surprise those who are 
outside of scientific circles. I hope before I get through to 
show you that the propositions are true. 

Science, then, is not simply accuracy, although it would 
be worthless if it were not accurate; it is not devised for 
the purpose of undermining religion: and its object is not 
the making of useful inventions. Then what is it? 

One dictionary gives this definition: “Knowledge; knowl- 
edge of principles and causes; ascertained truth or facts. 
. . . Accumulated and established knowledge which has been 
systematized and formulated with reference to the discovery 
of general truths or the operation of general laws, . . . es- 
pecially such knowledge when it relates to the physical 
world, and its phenomena, the nature, constitution, and 
forces of matter, the qualities and functions of living tis- 
sues, etc.” 

One writer says: “The distinction between science and art 
is that science is a body of principles and deductions to 
explain the nature of some matter. An art is a body of pre- 
cepts with practical skill for the completion of some work. 
A science teaches us to know; an art, to do. In art, truth 
is means to an end; in science, it is the only end. Hence 
the practical arts are not to be classed among the sciences.” 
Another writer says: “Science and art may be said to be 
investigations of truth; but one, science, inquires for the 
sake of knowledge; the other, art, for the sake of produc- 
tion; and hence science is more concerned with higher truths, 
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art with the lower; and science never is engaged, as art is, 
in productive application.” 

Science, then, has for its object the accumulation and 
systematization of knowledge, the discovery of truth. The 
astronomer is trying to learn more and more about the 
celestial bodies, their motions, their composition, their 
changes. Through his labors, carried on for many cen- 
turies, we have the science of astronomy. The geologist has, 
on the other hand, confined his attention to the earth, and 
he is trying to learn as much as possible of its composition 
and structure, and of the processes that have been operating 
through untold ages to give us the earth as it now is. He 
has given us the science of geology, which consists of a 
vast mass of knowledge carefully systematized and of in- 
numerable deductions of interest and value. If the time 
shall ever come when, through the labors of the geologist, all 
that can possibly be learned in regard to the structure and 
development of the earth shall have been learned, the occu- 
pation of the geologist would be gone. But that time will 
never come. 

And so I might go on pointing out the general character 
of the work done by different classes of scientific men, but 
this would be tedious. We should only have brought home 
to us in each case the fact that, no matter what the science 
may be with which we are dealing, its disciples are simply 
trying to learn all they can in the field in which they are 
working. As I began with a reference to astronomy, let me 
close with a reference to chemistry. Astronomy has to deal 
with the largest bodies and the greatest distances of the uni- 
verse; chemistry, on the other hand, has to deal with the 
smallest particles and the shortest distances of the universe. 
Astronomy is the science of the infinitely great; chemistry 
is the science of the infinitely little. The chemist wants to 
know what things are made of, and, in order to find this 
out, he has to push his work to the smallest particles of mat- 
ter. Then he comes face to face with facts that lead him 
to the belief that the smallest particles he can weigh by 
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the aid of the most delicate balance, and the smallest par- 
ticles he can see with the aid of the most powerful micro- 
scope, are immense as compared with those of which he has 
good reason to believe the various kinds of matter to be 
made up. It is for this reason that I say that chemistry 
is the science of the infinitely little. 

Thus I have tried to show what science is and what it 
is not. 


ROMANCER AND REALIST + 
Arthur Christopher Benson 


The art of fiction, as it is to-day practised, may be 
broadly divided into two classes. The bounding line is hard 
to trace, and of course the two methods often overlap. But 
I think it is fair to say that the two opposite poles of 
fiction are Romance and Realism. There is always a diffi- 
culty in dealing with large words like these, because they 
are loosely used, and gather to themselves all kinds of sec- 
ondary associations. But I will define the two words as I 
intend to use them. 

The Romancer is an artist who deliberately sets out with 
the intention of representing life as it is not—as he would 
like it to be, perhaps, and as on rare and heroic occasions 
it is, when the fire of humanity burns at its highest and hot- 
test. He represents a world which is like our own, in a sense, 
but unlike it in the respect that it is infinitely more exciting, 
more vigorous, more interesting, more profound—more beau- 
tiful, in fact, with that beauty which the perceptive eye 
realizes in nature as in art. The Romancer arrives at this 
effect by a deliberate selection of qualities and characteris- 
tics, by a deliberate heightening of certain values and de- 
pressing of others. He does not aim at the development of 
character, but at the presentation of sentiment, and_ his 
characters become, not inconsequent and inconsistent human 
beings, but types of qualities. 


*From an article in the Nineteenth Century and After. 
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If I may use a very homely illustration, I would quote the 

old rhyme of the man who said: 
“Hush! I perceive a large bird in that bush!” 

When they said, “Is it small?” 

He replied, “Not at all! 

It is three times as large as the bush.” 
By this simple allegory, I mean to express that the 
Romancer has a perfect right to his own scale of values. 
The only necessity is that he should maintain it and not 
be deterred into concurring with any conventional inquiries. 
If the bush is life, the living thing which the Romancer per- 
ceives in it may, if he so decide, set at defiance all the 
ordinary laws of proportion and probability. 

The Realist, on the other hand, aims at presenting life 
as it is, and character as it develops. He is not afraid, as 
the Romancer is, of depicting any emotion that might be mis- 
interpreted in a well-bred person. He does not wish to em- 
phasize the driving force of the world, but he wishes to 
show, in a panoramic kind of way, how lives as a matter 
of fact do work themselves out, how they triumph, how they 
collapse. Of course, the Realist has to use selection too, 
because one cannot treat life in the mass; but his aim is 
not to represent either life at a high level, or life at a low 
level. He tries to give the true flavor of it, with its broken 
hopes, its successes that are often more hollow than its 
failures, its stolid complacencies, its meaningless sufferings, 
its baffling mysteries. But the essence of the Realist’s art 
is that he has no preconceived idea of what life ought to be 
or might be; his one aim is to present it as it is. 


POETIC PEOPLE? 
Max Eastman 


A simple experiment will distinguish two types of human 
nature. Gather a throng of people and pour them into a 


1From The Enjoyment of Poetry. Copyright by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Reprinted by permission. 
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ferryboat. By the time the boat has swung into the river 
you will find that a certain proportion have taken the 
trouble to climb upstairs, in order to be out on deck and see 
what is to be seen as they cross over. The rest have settled 
indoors, to think what they will do upon reaching the other 
side, or perhaps lose themselves in apathy and tobacco 
smoke. But leaving out those apathetic, or addicted to a 
single enjoyment, we may divide all the alert passengers on 
the boat into two classes—those who are interested in cross-_ 
ing the river, and those who are merely interested in getting 
across. 

And we may divide all the people of the earth, or all 
the moods of people, in the same way. Some of them are 
chiefly occupied with attaining ends, and some with receiv- 
ing experiences. The distinction of the two will be more 
marked when we name the first kind practical, and the sec- 
ond poetic, for common knowledge recognizes that a person 
poetic or in a poetic mood is impractical, and a practical 
person is intolerant of poetry. 

We can see the force of this intolerance too, and how 
deeply it is justified, if we make clear to your minds just 
what it means to be practical, and what a great thing it is. 
It means to be controlled in your doings by the consideration 
of ends yet unattained. The practical man is never dis- 
tracted by things or aspects of things, which have no bear- 
ing on his purpose, but, ever seizing the significant he 
moves with a single mind and a single emotion toward the 
goal. And even when the goal is achieved you will hardly 
see him pause to rejoice in it; he is already on his way to 
another achievement. For this is the irony of his nature. 
His joy is not in any conquest or destination, but his joy 
is in getting toward it. To which joy he adds the pleasure 
of being praised as a practical man, and a man who will 
arrive. 

In a more usual sense, perhaps, a practical man is a man 
occupied with attaining certain ends that people consider 
important. He must stick pretty close to the business 
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of feeding and preserving life. Nourishment and shelter, 
money-making, maintaining respectability, and if possible a 
family—these are the things that give its meaning to the 
common word “practical.” An acute regard for such 
features of the scenery, and the universe, as contribute or 
can be made to contribute to these ends, and a systematic 
neglect of all other features, are the traits of mind which 
this word popularly suggests. And it is because of the 
vital importance of these things to almost all people that 
the word “practical” is a eulogy, and is able to be so scorn- 
ful of the word “poetic.” 

“It is an earnest thing to be alive in this world. With 
competition, with war, with disease and poverty and op- 
pression, misfortune and death on-coming, who but fools 
will give serious attention to what is not significant to the 
business.” 

“Yes—but what is the wse of being alive in the world, 
if life is so oppressive in its moral character that we must 
always be busy getting somewhere, and never simply realiz- 
ing where we are? What were the value of your eternal 
achieving, if we were not here on our holiday to appre- 
ciate, among other things, some of the things you have 
achieved ?” 

Thus, if we could discover a purely poetic and a purely 
practical person, might they reason together. But we can 
discover nothing so satisfactory to our definitions, and there- 
fore let us conclude the discussion of the difference between 
them. It has led us to our own end—a clearer understand- 
ing of the nature of poetic people, and of all people when 
they are in the poetic mood. They are lovers of the quali- 
ties of things. They are not engaged, as the learned say 
that all life is, in becoming adjusted to an environment; but 
they are engaged in becoming acquainted with it. They are 
possessed by the impulse to realize, an impulse as deep, and 
arbitrary, and unexplained as that “will to live” which lies 
at the bottom of all explanations. It seems but the manifes- 
tation, indeed, of that will itself in a concrete and positive 
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form. It is a wish to experience life and the world. That 
is the essence of the poetic temper. 


COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 


The many useless debates that go on in the world are generally 
the result of failing to define terms about which there is vague- 
ness or misunderstanding. Much of our difficulty in communi- 
cating our ideas to others may be traced to this same lack of 
defining carefully. Definition of terms is, therefore, an impor- 
tant matter. 

When we speak in this connection of definition, we do not have 
directly in mind the explanatory definitions we find in diction- 
aries. We have reference to more exact attempts, of which there 
are two main types: (1) the rigidly logical, such as may be found 
in text-books and other very accurate writings, and (2) the less 
rigid, more expanded type, which aims at pleasing as well as 
informing. You will have more occasion to use the second of 
these kinds; but as the first type is often the core or nucleus for 
the former, you should learn the process of making logical 
definitions. 

Putting the matter very briefly, we may say that in a logical 
definition the object or term we are defining is first put under 
the class of objects to which it belongs; then we go on to specify 
in what particulars it differs from others in that class. The 
rules usually accepted in making such definitions are: 

(a) Exclude from the class all that does not belong to the 
class. (b) Include in the class all that does belong to the class. 
(c) Express the definition in terms simpler and more familiar 
than the term defined. (d) Avoid using in the definition the 
name of the thing defined, or any derivative of it. 

1. In writing the more expanded definitions so commonly 
found in general reading various methods are used to give body 
to the discussion. One of the simplest, and at the same time 
most effective, is to adduce concrete examples or illustrations. 
You will see how this has been followed in Huxley’s definition of 
an hypothesis and in Wilson’s definition of liberty. In Wendall’s 
“The Meaning of Literature’ an easily understood story has 
been made to serve the same purpose. The method of this last 
is easy to trace. Our interest is caught at the start by the illus- 
tration and it is held throughout the story; then its application is 
made; and finally the definition itself is given in compact form. 

2. Another useful method for writing a definition is to resolve 
the idea into its constituent elements. The plan may be repre- 
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sented by the following formula: the main idea (A) = its ele- 
ments or aspects (a-b-c-ete.) This method is evident in Dolch’s 
“Defining Education.” 

3. Still a third method of accomplishing a definition is to uti- 
lize other definitions from various sources. Usually the method 
undertakes to rule out the other attempted definitions as errone- 
ous or incomplete, and to substitute the one you have formulated. 
An application of this plan may be had in Remsen’s “What Is 
Science?” 

4. Although the list of methods is by no means exhausted, we 
shall give but one other—contrast. Simple as it is to compare 
two terms with the idea of bringing out their differences, it 
is nevertheless very effective. Usually the comprehension of 
ideas is made easy by it, and the conflict between them gives 
liveliness to the presentation. Such is the method used by Ben- 
son in distinguishing the romancer and the realist. Eastman 
has used the same means in explaining the poetic type of man. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


Write a definition of some term, making use of concrete ex- 
amples. Devote your first sentences, perhaps the entire first 
paragraph, to announcing the subject and giving an abstract 
statement of the essential qualities in the term. Then give an 
example or illustration, or a series of such examples. If you use 
more than one, let the most effective illustration come last. 
Round out the discussion with a short review of the principal 
ideas. 

Suggested topics are:.(1) “Bonchead Play”; (2) Good Team 
Work; (3) A Pun; (4) Morale; (5) A “Goofy Guy”; (6) Super- 
stition. 

Write a definition of some term, using the method of par- 
ticularizing. 

Suggested topics are: (1) The Cheer Leader; (2) The Flapper ; 
(3) A Self-Made Man; (4) A Good Loser; (5) Heroism: An 
Attempt at a Definition; (6) Tact; (7) Public Spirit; (8) Col- 
lege Spirit. 

Write a definition of some term, giving some of the looser or 
unsatisfactory conceptions of it, and then presenting what you 
think is a more significant definition. 

Suggested topics are: (1) A Grade; (2) Success; (3) Culture; 
(4) Education; (5) Happiness; (6) Democracy; CPs aae Oct; 
(8) A Soldier. 
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By means of contrast, discriminate between two closely re- 
lated terms. 

Suggested topics are: (1) Conventionality and Propriety; (2) 
White Lies and Falsehoods; (3) “Kidding” and Taunting; (4) 
Verse and Poetry; (5) Reading and Merely Running the Eyes 
Over the Page; (6) Wages and Salary; (7) Character and Repu- 
tation; (8) Games of Skill and Games of Chance; (9) Life and 
Existence; (10) Trade and Profession. 


PART XI 


CHALLENGES TO DISCUSSION: WHAT TYPE OF 
EDUCATION IS MOST WORTH WHILE? 


CULTURE AND PROFESSIONALISM IN 
EDUCATION + 


John Dewey 


In education as in sport the amateur has always had a 
higher ranking than the professional, even when the latter 
had greater skill and won more successes. There may be 
some snobbery mingled with this state of affairs, but in the 
main it is due to the idea that the amateur cares for the 
thing itself and pursues it, whether golf or learning, from 
love of the activity, while with the professional the activity, 
whether science or a game, is subservient to pecuniary re- 
wards and other external consequences. It is not surpris- 
ing accordingly that large numbers of persons are deeply 
concerned about present tendencies in education, especially 
in the higher schools, for they seem to see everywhere an 
irresisted movement to professionalize teaching and learning. 
The amateur of learning hardly seems to be holding his own 
as well as the amateur in sport. 

It is not hard to make out a case. Disinterested love of 
inquiry and idealistic devotion to the things of the mind in 
science and art are not flourishing in our high schools, col- 
leges and universities as are the studies that prepare for 
what is called practical life. The campus of almost every 
large educational institution in the country presents to the 
observer professional schools of business or commerce, of 
teaching and of journalism added to the traditional schools 


1 An article in School and Society. Reprinted by permission. 
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of law, theology and medicine, while the branches of tech- 
nical study in engineering and agriculture have been in- 
definitely multiplied. Many colleges have a large part of 
their undergraduate work so arranged as to overlap work 
in the professional schools so that they are in effect pro- 
fessional preparatory schools. Hence there is a lively 
solicitude as to whether our higher schools are going to 
surrender to the practical and industrial spirit of the age, 
until that discriminating love of thought and its products 
that we call culture shall have been buried under modes of 
training that prepare students for their future vocations. 

I, for one, should not wish to deny that there are de- 
plorable features in the present situation and dangers for 
the future. I think, however, that a consideration of its 
causes is more helpful than lamentation and scolding. In 
the main, these causes seem to be twofold. In the past, 
liberal studies and culture were the almost exclusive pos- 
session of a leisure class. For the leisure class was in 
general control of political affairs and through the re- 
sponsibilities and contacts of social management secured a 
wide horizon and a serious and dignified outlook on life. 
Moreover, the social status of the members of this leisure 
class was hereditary, so that there was opportunity for the 
development of a continuous and cumulative tradition of 
taste and interest. ‘The masses of the people were occupied 
as they always have been with getting their daily living. 
They had no part in the direction of society; they were not 
consulted in political affairs, domestic or foreign. Their 
interests were confined to their own parish and door-yard, 
and they naturally had no share in any education except 
the most elementary practical and vocational apprentice- 
ship. 

At the present time there is no social class predestined 
to play the major réle in politics and in social management. 
Actual control has passed largely into the hands of practi- 
cal business men, but this class is not a closed class but is 
ever changing its personnel with the ups and downs of 
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economic fortune. The masses have been politically eman- 
cipated and in theory at least share in the control of 
society and the state. They have free time and material 
resources as their forefathers had not; they have access to 
cheap and varied reading matter. In consequence of this 
great social revolution, the leisure class, with which the 
whole tradition of culture and education in the past was 
bound up, tends to disappear or to become a merely idle 
class. Its representatives in our higher schools do not go 
in for professionalism but neither do they go in for culture; 
they are devoted to luxury and sport. And in comparison 
with the nominal concern of this class for the traditional 
liberal studies, and their actual lack of any intellectual 
interests, the assiduity and seriousness of students with 
professional aims stands out in a refreshing way. Large 
numbers who had neither opportunity, money nor motive 
for getting a higher education in the past now have the 
chance, the means and good hope of improving their careers 
by getting an education. The tradition behind them being 
by force of necessity that of industrial endeavor and achieve- 
ment, it is natural that the same standards should persist 
for a generation or two at least. It is thus not practical 
or vocational education which is new; that has always been 
the only education received by the great mass of man- 
kind. What is new is the opportunity to get this education 
somewhere else than in the home or shop and in some other 
manner than by indenture and by imitation of asso- 
ciates, 

The rapid growth of professional tendencies and aims in 
higher education appears then to be the effect of the social 
and economic changes of the last century and a half. No 
such political and industrial dislocation could possibly oc- 
cur without a great educational change. The decline of the 
traditional leisure class has given a shock to the studies 
and intellectual interests associated with it. The economic 
and political elevation of the masses has intensified the 
studies and interests which have been in the past the pre- 
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occupation of the masses while it has also afforded facilities 
for realizing their practical ambitions. 

Even if it could be proved that the present movement 
toward professionalism in education were historically in- 
evitable, it would not follow that it is wholly desirable or 
admirable. But the placing of the movement in its his- 
toric setting shows that if there has been loss on one side 
there has been gain on the other. Large numbers of stu- 
dents may not be getting the most ideal education, but at 
all events they are getting some scientific training and in- 
tellectual outlook, while their ancestors only a few genera- 
tions ago were not getting any higher schooling at all, and 
not much lower instruction. It is even possible that it is 
only in ratio that professional have gained so much upon 
liberal studies and that in absolute amount the latter have 
not appreciably lost. 

But the chief value of the historic interpretation is, it 
seems to me, the ground it gives for believing, with some 
reasonable confidence, that present tendencies are transi- 
tory since they are the expression of a very rapid and recent 
social transition. It is natural, as was said, that new- 
comers to an intellectual and liberal tradition should bring 
with them their own old tradition. Since by necessity and 
through no fault of their own their background is mainly 
that of getting a secure livelihood and obtaining success in 
a career, why should not this aim be projected by them into 
education when they get a chance at it? Meantime there 
is some contact with intellectual pursuits and aims, some 
degree of reshaping of thought and purpose; and it may 
well be that a new and much more widely and solidly 
established tradition of culture is in process of development. 
The great universities of the middle ages in Europe were 
groups of professional schools, and yet it can not be doubted 
that they were largely the authors of the free artistic and 
intellectual movement that we call the Renaissance. 

After all, the friends of liberal and so-called cultural 
studies are somewhat to blame for the existing state of 
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affairs which they deplore. They have often made a cult 
out of culture, and treated it as a sacred and highly pro- 
tected industry. Our ultimate faith must be in the in- 
trinsic appeal which things of the mind make to the human 
mind when the mind is brought in contact with them. An 
imagination sensitive to things of intellectual value and a 
power of discriminating choice among the values that sur- 
roundings offer are the chief marks of the cultivated mind. 
Even if, at first, these traits are only secondary accom- 
paniments of pursuit of knowledge and mental discipline 
for the sake of professional ends, yet if they are as worthy 
and delightful as we friends of culture think they are, even 
incidental acquaintance with them ought to breed a more 
whole-hearted interest and devotion, till from the training 
of the professional there emerges the person who has all the 
interests of the amateur combined with the seriousness and 
trained skill of the professional. 

I do not believe, however, that we should sit idly by and 
wait passively for this hope of a future transformation of 
professional tendencies to be realized. There are things 
that can be done to facilitate and hasten the process. I 
hesitate to call culture a by-product because the word might 
seem to insinuate that it is unimportant. But culture is 
not a specific and direct aim. As moralists have said 
that happiness is best attained by not aiming directly at 
it but by devotion to things that bring happiness in their 
train, so it is with culture. It is a fruit and reward of other 
activities. There is nothing in the subject-matter or method 
of professional studies that prevents them having this. 
fruitage. It is a question after all of the spirit in which 
they are carried on. <A school of law, medicine, engineering 
or theology that teaches only enough science to be a di- 
rectly practical tool and teaches it only as a subordinate 
tool or device and not for the sake of insight into its 
principles will not be favorable to culture. But that is 
the fault of the spirit of the teaching and learning, not of 
the subjects taught or of the fact that useful application 
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is ultimately to be made of the things learned. In other 
words, the more the scientific spirit of inquiry and love of 
thinking is introduced into professional teaching, the surer 
is broad and liberal intellectual interest and taste to be the 
product. 

Again, while professional studies have to be conducted 
with ultimate application in practice in view, this applica- 
tion may be to personal success, pecuniary and competi- 
tive, or it may be more widely social. ‘There is a great 
difference in the attitude, for example, of the engineer who 
looks upon his special training as a means to the material 
success of himself or his employer, and the one who also 
sees in it a means of solving some of the most acute social 
problems of the present. In the degree in which the broad 
human factor enters in, culture is a consequence. 

I think our friends in the professional schools will not 
take offense if we say that many of us who are engaged in 
non-professional fields of inquiry and teaching often feel 
some misgivings at present tendencies, and wonder whether 
because of these tendencies consideration of philosophy 
and history and the natural and social sciences is going to 
suffer. Fundamentally we are co-workers. The more theo- 
retical studies do not attain their highest development until 
they find some application in human life, contributing in- 
directly at least to human freedom and well-being, while 
the more practical studies can not reach their highest 
practicality save as they are animated by a disinterested 
spirit of inquiry. At present the current sets your way 
rather than ours, and time it did, you may think, in view 
of so much of the past of educational history. But in our 
common interest, we may ask that we join together to 
foster in any and every department of the university, 
interest in inquiry and liberal discussion and love of sci- 
entific thinking, that is of free and disinterested think- 
ing. When all teaching whether labelled primarily liberal 
or professional has this love as its goal, we shall develop 
in our schools what may be called the amateur professional: 
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the man and woman who unite the seriousness, unity of 
purpose and skill of the professional with the breadth and 
freedom of thought and desire characteristic of the amateur. 


THE USELESS VIRTUES ! 
Ralph Barton Perry 


If all the good advice that has ever been given were to be 
brought together and compared, it would probably be dis- 
covered that every piece could be matched with a contrary 
piece given by somebody else. The world’s practical wis- 
dom does not form a consistent system. No one man could 
possibly believe all of it at the same time. For example, 
there is equally good authority for believing that woman is 
the tyrant of man, and for believing that she is his puppet. 
Victor Hugo tells us that “men are women’s playthings; 
woman is the devil’s”; while another Frenchman, Michelet, 
tells us that “nearly every folly committed by woman is born 
of the stupidity or evil influence of man.” But it may be 
argued that in this case it is the very paradox itself which is 
proverbial. Take the less familiar example of self-conscious- 
ness. There are the moralists whose primary maxim is the 
Delphic oracle, “Know thyself.” “We should every night 
call ourselves to an account,” says Seneca. ‘What infirmity 
have I mastered to-day? What passion opposed? What 
temptation resisted? What virtue acquired? Our vices 
will abate of themselves if they be brought every day to 
the shrift.” This is accounted wise, and carries conviction 
to conscience. But so does the contrary preaching of 
Carlyle, with his tirade against the “unhealthy state of 
self-sentience, self-survey, precursor and prognostic of still 
worse health.” 

It is painful to contemplate the volume of discordant 


1From The Free Man and the Soldier. Copyright by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Reprinted by permission. 
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advice that is poured from pulpits, platforms and editorial 
columns into the ears of that hapless reprobate, the plain 
man. It is perhaps fortunate that so little of it is fol- 
lowed, for it is always one-sided. It is characteristic of 
most advice and exhortation that it is only a part of the 
truth. It is an exaggeration of that particular half-truth 
which the exhorter thinks is timely, and which he believes 
is going to be offset by contrary influences. It is a push 
against some existing overtendency, an attempt to stem some 
tide that is running too high, in the hope of securing that 
balance and moderation in which right conduct always con- 
sists. 

This is my apology for appearing with an exhortation 
which on the face of it may appear to be strained or even 
absurd. For I propose, in a sense, to preach against effi- 
ciency or success. I do so not because I do not see their 
importance, but because I suspect that my reader will 
already know their importance well enough, and possibly 
even too well. Or if he does not, there are many who can 
proclaim that importance more eloquently than I. There 
is something abroad, an irresistible social impulse, which is 
tending to promote the useful virtues, to encourage thrift, 
initiative, industry, co-operation, civic pride, and all those 
qualities of mind and will that make communities sound and 
prosperous. But were I to join the general praise of effi- 
ciency and utility, I should be seeing only half the truth. 
And I know that, if I were to follow the line of less re- 
sistance and urge what everybody already wants, I should 
be forfeitng the greater opportunity of speaking a word 
for that half-truth which has difficulty in getting a hearing 
and needs the strong support of every teacher or preacher. 
I want, therefore, to make out as strong a case as I can for 
what may in a sense be called the useless virtues, for those 
qualities of mind and will which can not be measured by the 
standard of efficiency—whose very value, indeed, is insep- 
arable from the fact that they do not immediately con- 
tribute to practical success. 
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First of all it is necessary that we should reflect upon 
the meaning of a word that is perpetually in our mouths— 
the word “practical.” It is not customary for us to re- 
flect upon its meaning at all. It is supposed to express a 
finality. To call a thing practical is to praise it; to call 
it unpractical is to condemn it. It never occurs to us as a 
rule that practicality is a special kind of value. If that 
did occur to us, then, of course, we should be in the posi- 
tion, of admitting that there is at least one other kind of 
value from which it may be distinguished. And this would 
be equivalent to admitting that when we call a thing prac- 
tical or unpractical we have not, as is usually assumed, pro- 
vided sufficient grounds for approving or rejecting it. 

Let me select a homely example which will bring out what 
appears to me to be the meaning of practicality. Suppose 
a man to be driven to the roof of a burning building, while 
a crowd is gathered below to offer help or suggestions. 
Jones shouts, “Get a ladder!” or indicates where one may 
be had, or gets one himself. Brown points out an adjacent 
roof by which the refugee may pass to a place of safety. 
Several Smiths fetch a blanket and hold it to break his 
fall. Socrates who has happened by, and who appears to 
be less agitated than the rest, remarks (largely to himself, 
for he can find few to listen to him): “I wonder what the 
man really wants. He appears to be desperately anxious to 
save his life. But is his life after all so prodigiously impor- 
tant as to warrant all this excitement? Has he good reasons 
for wishing to save himself? And what a poorly organized 
community is this, where such a thing should be allowed to 
occur! Why are buildings not fireproof? What careless- 
ness can have started the fire?” But before Socrates can 
proceed further with his ruminations he is roughly brushed 
aside. If he receives any consideration at all he will be re- 
garded as a poor lunatic, or philosopher, or college pro- 
fessor. 

Now, which among these men is the practical man, and 
which the unpractical? I do not suppose that there can be 
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the slightest doubt in any one’s mind. The Joneses, the 
Browns, and the Smiths are the practical men, and Socrates 
(there is rarely even one such in any crowd) is theoretical, 
academic, a creature of mere intellect; harmless enough if 
he will only stay at home and write books which nobody 
reads, but very much in the way when there is something 
to be done. 

But what is the precise difference between the Joneses, the 
Browns, and the Smiths on the one hand, and Socrates on 
the other? It appears to me that it comes down to this. 
The practical men accept circumstances as they find them. 
They take it for granted that the man wants to escape 
from the roof; and they regard the fire as an existing fact 
which is not, for the moment at least, to be explained, but 
to be acted on. They do not go behind this concrete and 
present’ situation, except so far as to assume on the vic- 
tim’s part the normal instinct of self-preservation. Taking 
these things for granted, without consciously reflecting upon 
them at all, they can devote all their faculties and energies 
to contriving a remedy. In so far as their minds are 
engaged at all they will be bent upon finding the means that 
will fit the situation. In this way the problem is enormously 
simplified, and there is strong likelihood of a prompt and 
effectual solution. If the crowd were made up entirely of 
Socrateses pondering all thd whys and wherefores, life 
would be lost before any conclusions whatsoever would have 
been reached. To be practical, in short, is to confine one’s 
attention to the effectual meeting of existing emergencies. 

President Cleveland invented a phrase which is an almost 
perfect expression of the attitude of practicality. There is 
nothing profound about it, nor does it possess any striking 
literary merit; but it never fails to appeal, and has become 
a part of our common speech, so thoroughly does it coincide 
with the bias of common sense. He once remarked, as every 
one knows: “It is a condition, and not a theory, that con- 
fronts us.” I do not remember what condition it was that 
confronted us; but the practical man is always confronted 
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by a condition. I shall suggest presently that every condi- 
tion does in truth involve a theory; but if so, the practical 
man ignores it. His practicality lies in confining himself to 
finding an act which will meet the condition. He has a 
family which must be supported, or an industrial plant 
which must be made to pay, or an examination which must 
be passed, or a game which must be won, or an office to which 
he proposes to be elected. His problem is the comparatively 
narrow and simple problem of finding the instrument to fit 
the occasion and achieve the result. 

As a nation, we are commonly accused by unsympathetic 
Europeans of being excessively practical. We are supposed 
to specialize in practicality. Thus, when England wants a 
railroad system reorganized she looks to America for a 
manager, and when Germany wants to make a better record 
in the Olympic games she sends to America for a trainer. 
There is less demand in Europe for American poets and 
musical composers, and, I regret to say, for American phi- 
losophers. Now we may believe that this reputation is not 
deserved, or we may glory in it. But in either case we can 
afford at least to see just what it means. Consider for a 
moment the verdict of one of our harshest critics, Mr. G. 
Lowes Dickinson, of Cambridge University. “I am inclined 
to think,” he says, “that the real end which Americans set 
before themselves is Acceleration. To be always moving, 
and always moving faster, that they think is the beatific 
life; and with their happy detachment from philosophy and 
speculation, they are not troubled by the question, Whither? 
If they are asked by Europeans, as they sometimes are, what 
is the point of going so fast? their only feeling is one of 
genuine astonishment. Why, they reply, you go fast! And 
what more can be said?” * 

Now no doubt this is a libel upon the American people, 
and might justly be resented. Or it might perhaps be 
proved that Mr. Dickinson’s fellow countrymen are just as 
guilty in intent as we are. Perhaps they want to move fast, 
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but, failing to do it, try to make out that the game isn’t 
worth the candle, and that their rival’s victory is hollow 
and fruitless; as a man who saw that he was losing a race 
might withdraw and try to persuade the spectators that it 
was a very childish and undignified proceeding anyhow. 
There would doubtless be a dash of truth in such a retort, 
just enough to enable you to get the laugh on the other 
fellow. But it would be a shrewder thing to detect the 
truth in the criticism, learn one’s fault, correct it, and leave 
the critic himself to stagnate in his own complacency. 

Now Mr. Dickinson’s criticism brings out cleverly enough 
the meaning of that practicality on which we pride our- 
selves, and which we hastily assume to be an absolute stand- 
ard. Practicality means skill, energy, speed, quantity of 
performance, without reference to the profitableness of the 
result. Not that the result may not in point of fact be 
profitable ; the question simply is not raised. The profitable- 
ness of the result is assumed from the fact that everybody 
is mad about it. As the popular song puts it, “everybody’s 
doing it.” Whatever everybody is doing recommends itself 
without further justification. Whatever everybody’s doing 
is “the thing to do.” A man is willing to wear anything 
apparently, if his tailor says, “they’re wearing them that 
way.” So we eagerly adopt the pursuits that we find in 
vogue, and apply ourselves to making a good showing. 

Most people, perhaps, appear to be dividing their energies 
between three pursuits: making money, dancing, and playing 
baseball or watching some one else play it. To make as 
much money as possible, to dance as well or as often as 
possible, and to defeat your opponent in sport, either per- 
sonally or vicariously through a favorite team—these tasks 
absorb the energies of the typical practical man. He does 
not adopt and follow a plan of life by conscious reflection, 
but he is constantly in a current of life, which flows now 
this way and now that, and sweeps him along with it. Or 
the practical man is like a man who finds himself in a great 
throng of athletes who are matching their skill and speed 
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and prowess against one another. He goes in for this or 
that, spurred by emulation, and seeks to outstrip his com- 
petitors in some race without concerning himself with the 
direction of the course and the place in which he will find 
himself at the end of the race. 

There is a false proverb which teaches us that whatever 
is worth doing is worth doing well. I call it false because 
it is so evident that there are some things which are only 
worth doing provided one is willing to do them ill. It is 
a part of practical wisdom to know what it is worth while 
to exert oneself about, and what may be done in a spirit of 
playful carelessness. But there is a more popular maxim 
which is so widely observed that it is never formulated— 
the maxim that whatever is done well is worth doing. This, 
I take it, is the maxim of the practical man. Do what the 
next man is doing, but go him one better. Make a record. 
There is a whole code of life in this passion for records. 'To 
make or hold a record means to excel everybody else in 
a precisely measurable degree. To excel everybody else in 
an activity in which everybody else would like to excel, to 
hold the most coveted record, this would represent the 
supreme practical success. 


We should now be sufficiently clear in our minds as to what 
practicality means. But it is evident that our critics in 
judging us to be a peculiarly practical people mean to ac- 
cuse us of a fault, and we shall not have understood the 
criticism until we have come to see wherein the fault lies. 
It is evident that Mr. Dickinson, for example, means to 
convey the idea that this question, Whither ?—which is said 
to trouble us so little—is an important question, and that 
we are making a serious mistake in ignoring it. He would 
mean, I think, to go further, and assert that this question, 
Whither? is the most important question. 

When we examine the matter more narrowly, it appears 
to come to this. The very same instance of successful effort 
may be glorious or ridiculous, according as the result is it- 
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self worth while or not. I remember an adventure of my 
own that is in point. I left Cambridge with a friend to 
catch a six-o’clock boat for Portland, Maine. We had 
been delayed in starting and upon consulting our watches 
in the car we found that unless we adopted extraordinary 
measures we should miss the boat. So we leaped from the 
car and hailed a passing cab. We bribed the driver to 
whip his horse into a gallop. As we approached the dock 
we saw the boat moving. Jumping from the cab with bags in 
hand, we ran down the dock and leaped aboard, flushed with 
our triumph. We had exerted ourselves desperately; we 
had been quick-witted and skilful, and I suspect that we had 
created a record. We had certainly succeeded. But when 
our excitement and breathlessness subsided we discovered 
that the boat was just arriving, and that it would not de- 
part for several hours. Then something very extraordinary 
happened to our triumph. It suddenly collapsed and shriv- 
elled into a sorry joke. We felt ashamed and ridiculous, 
and sought to hide our diminished heads in the impersonal 
throng of bystanders. 

I wonder if there is any better definition of that most 
hateful of predicaments, which we describe as “having made 
a fool of oneself,’ than to say that it is to have exerted 
oneself for an end that turns out to be worthless in the 
attainment. Suppose a man to have devoted himself pas- 
sionately to the accumulation of riches, to have spent him- 
self, literally, in getting them, and to have prided himself 
on his skill and efficiency, only to find that the riches do not 
amount to anything when he has them; so that although he 
has been so extraordinarily busy in doing, he has in reality 
done nothing. Such a man might well feel in the flat and 
empty years of his ebbing life that he had played the fool, 
and that he might better have been less busy, if only he might 
then have taken a little time to think ahead and select some 
worthy goal before throwing himself headlong into the pur- 
suit. 


A moment’s thought about the ends themselves, looking 
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before you leap, curiously inquiring into the itinerary before 
joining the procession, a little cool philosophy before the 
heat of action, disinterested reflection, these are what I mean 
by the useless virtues—the unpractical wisdom of Socrates. 
Surely such wisdom has its place. You can not make life up 
out of it altogether. Socrates in his most Socratic moods 
will not make an effective member of the fire brigade. There 
are times for action, and when they come the man of the 
hour is he who has no doubts, but only instincts and habits. 
Our instincts and habits, however, take care of themselves 
better than does our cool reflection. The mood of practi- 
cality is the vulgar mood; not in the sense of being de- 
based, but in the sense of being usual or typical. For the 
individual it is the line of less resistance. Being usual, it 
sets the standards by which a man is judged by the crowd. 
It is favored by that popular prejudice called common 
sense. It requires no exhortation of mine in order to get 
a hearing. Therefore I urge, doubtless with some exag- 
geration, the value of the rarer but not less indispensable 
mood. : 


It would seem that practical efficiency and disinterested 
reflection might then divide life between them, each having 
its appropriate season, and each requiring in society at 
large its special organs and devotees. But since we are 
for the moment the partisans of disinterested reflection, let 
us recognize a certain advantage that it has over its rival— 
the advantage, namely, of magnanimity. I mean that while 
disinterested reflection acknowledges the merit of its rival, 
practical efficiency in its haste and narrow bent is likely to 
be blind and intolerant. If I were asked, “What, in the 
name of common sense, is philosophy?” I should be unable 
to answer. There is no answer. For amongst the cate- 
gories of common sense there is no provision for philosophy. 
With a person wholly dominated by common sense, caught 
and swept along in the tide of practical endeavor, or wholly 
dominated by social habit, the philosophical part is in dis- 
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use and may be atrophied altogether. But if I ask, “What, 
in the name of philosophy, is common sense?” I can find 
an answer—just such an answer perhaps as we are now 
giving. In short, disinterested reflection is more inclusive, 
and more circumspect, than practicality. 

But I have not even yet exhausted the peculiar merits of 
the unpractical value of disinterested reflection. I have 
spoken of its importance as testing the value of ends, and so 
confirming or discrediting our more impetuous practical en- 
deavor. But there is another point. I refer to the ad- 
vantage of unapplied knowledge as giving man resourceful- 
ness and adaptability, a capacity to meet novel situations. 
Let me attempt to make my meaning clear. 

We praise science in these days, and most of us prefer 
it to poetry or philosophy, because we can see the use of tt. 
It is characteristic of our practical standards that we re- 
gard such men as Watts, Bell, Morse and Edison as typify- 
ing the value of science. The inventor, the engineer, is the 
man of solid achievement. Why? Because, again, he sup- 
plies that for which the need is already felt. We want light, 
communication and transportation, and such men as these 
give us what we want. Therefore we are grateful. Sim- 
ilarly, the man who discovers a cure for cancer will be a 
hero among men. There is a powerful demand, an eager 
longing for that which he will have to give, and his reward 
will be ready for him when he comes. 

Now we need not disparage his glory. But this is per- 
fectly certain: when the discovery is made, it will be due 
to the store of physical, chemical, physiological, and ana- 
tomical truth which has been accumulated by men who were 
animated mainly by theoretical motives. These investi- 
gators have devoted themselves to winning knowledge for 
which there was at the time no practical demand. This 
means that they had to be sustained by something else than 
the popular applause which greets the man with the remedy. 
Such men are sustained no doubt by the encouragement of 
their fellow investigators, or by the patronage of the state. 
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But they rely more than the inventor or engineer upon the 
inward support of their own love of truth, and upon a 
certain just pride of the intellect, such as Kepler felt when 
he wrote in the Preface to his Weltharmonik: “Here I cast 
the die, and write a book to be read, whether by contem- 
poraries or by posterity, I care not; it can wait for readers 
thousands of years, seeing that God himself waited six 
thousand years for some one to contemplate his work.” 

But I had not meant to be sentimental about it, or to 
claim a greater heroism for the detached investigator. In- 
deed there is a sense in which his conduct is less praiseworthy, 
in so far as it is often self-regarding or unsocial, lacking in 
that motive of service which we rightly require of perfect 
conduct. It is sufficient that we should see that what he does 
is indispensable. It is through his efforts that man is put 
into possession of a stock of free and unappropriated ideas 
with which to meet unexpected and unpredictable emergen- 
cies, or on which to construct new hypotheses. It is this 
possession of an ample margin of knowledge over the recog- 
nized practical necessities, of intellectual capital, so to 
speak, that is the condition of progress. It is this which 
more than anything else marks the difference between man 
and the brute, or between progressive societies and those 
static, barbarian societies in which human energy is ex- 
hausted by the effort to preserve existence with no hope of 
betterment. 


It is now evident enough that what I have called useless 
virtues, or unpractical values, are not divorced from life in 
any absolute or ultimate sense. We may as well declare 
once and for all that there is no virtue or value whatsoever 
that is divorced from life in such a sense. That it is im- 
possible that knowledge should be absolutely useless is self- 
evident. For to know at all is to know the world we live 
in, and to know it is to bring it within the range of action, 
pave the way to the control of it. The better we know our 
world the more effectually we can live in it. This holds 
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unqualifiedly. But there is a very great difference between 
what we might more correctly call long-range and short- 
range practicality. 

What we usually speak of as practical would correspond 
to what I here speak of as short-range practicality. It 
means a readiness to meet the immediate occasion as is 
dictated by the momentary desire. Such practicality is a 
perpetual meeting of emergencies. It is a sort of living 
from hand to mouth, an uninspired and unillumined oppor- 
tunism. That which is ordinarily condemned as unpractical, _ 
and which ts unpractical from this narrow standpoint, may 
now be called long-range practicality. That is to say, it 
is that prevision, that thorough intellectual equipment, that 
wisdom as to the ultimate and comparative worth of things, 
without which there can be so security nor any confirming 
sense of genuine achievement. It is that which makes the 
difference between making a fool of oneself, however earnestly 
or even successfully, and living in a manner which would 
be able to endure the test of time. 


TWO KINDS OF EDUCATION FOR ENGINEERS! 
John Butler Johnson 


Education may be defined as a means of gradual emanci- 
pation from the thraldom of incompetence. Since incompe- 
tence leads of necessity to failure, and since competence alone 
leads to certain success, in any line of human endeavor, and 
since the natural or uneducated man is but incompetence 
personified, it is of supreme importance that this thraldom, 
or this enslaved condition in which we are all born, should be 
removed in some way. While unaided individual effort has 
worked, and will continue to work marvels, in rare instances 
in our so-called self-made men, these recognized exceptions 
acknowledge the rule that mankind in general must be aided 
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in acquiring this complete mastery over the latent powers 
of head, heart, and hand. These formal aids in this process 
of emancipation are found in the grades of schools and 
colleges with which the children of this country are now 
blessed beyond those of almost any other country or time. 
The boys or girls who fail to embrace these emancipating 
opportunities to the fullest extent practicable, are thereby 
consenting to degrees of incompetence and their correspond- 
ing and resulting failures in life, which they have had it in 
their power to prevent. This they will ultimately discover 
to their chagrin and even grief, when it is too late to regain 
the lost opportunities. 

There are, however, two general classes of competency 
which I wish to discuss to-day, and which are generated in 
the schools. These are, Competency to Serve, and Compe- 
tency to Appreciate and Enjoy. 

By competency to serve is meant that ability to perform 
one’s due proportion of the world’s work which brings to 
society a common benefit, and which makes of this world a 
continually better home for the race, and which tends to fit 
the race for that immortal life in which it puts its trust. 

By competency to appreciate and enjoy is meant that 
ability to understand, to appropriate, and to assimilate 
those great personal achievements of the past and present 
in the fields of the true, the beautiful, and the good, which 
brings into our lives a kind of peace, and joy, and gratitude 
which can be found in no other way. 

It is true that all kinds of elementary education con- 
tribute alike to both of these ends, but in the so-called 
higher education it is too common to choose between them 
rather than to include them both. Since it is only service 
which the world is willing to pay for, it is only those com- 
petent and willing to serve a public or private utility who 
are compensated in a financial way. It is the education 
which brings a competency to serve, therefore, which is 
often called the utilitarian, and sometimes spoken of con- 
temptuously as the bread-and-butter, education. On the 
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other hand, the education which gives a competency to 
appreciate and to enjoy is commonly spoken of as a cul- 
tured education. As to which kind of education is the 
higher and nobler, if they must be contrasted, it all de- 
pends on the point of view. If personal pleasure and hap- 
piness is the chief end and aim in life, then for that class 
of persons who have no disposition to serve, the cultural 
education is the more worthy of admiration and selection 
(conditioned of course on the bodily comforts being so far 
provided for as to make all financial compensations of no 
object to the individual). If, however, service to others is 
the most worthy purpose in life, and if in addition such 
service brings the greatest happiness, then that education 
which develops the ability to serve, in some capacity, should 
be regarded as the higher and more worthy. This kind of 
education has the further advantage that the money con- 
sideration it brings makes its possessor a self-supporting 
member of society instead of a drone or parasite which those 
people must be who cannot serve. I never could see the 
force of the statement that ‘‘they also serve who only stand 
and wait.” It is possible they may serve their own pleasures, 
but if this is all, the statement should be so qualified. 

The higher education which leads to a life of service has 
been known as a professional education, as law, medicine, 
the ministry, teaching, and the like. These have long been 
known as the learned professions. A learned profession may 
be defined as a vocation in which scholarly accomplishments 
are used in the service of society or of other individuals for 
a valuable consideration. Under such a definition every new 
vocation in which a very considerable amount of scholarship 
is required for its successful prosecution, and which is placed 
in the service of others, must be held as a learned profession. 
And as engineering now demands fully as great an amount 
of learning, or scholarship, as any other, it has already 
taken a high rank among these professions, although as a 
learned profession it is scarcely half a century old. Engi- 
neering differs from all other learned professions, however, 
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in this, that its learning has to do only with the inanimate 
world, the world of dead matter and force. The materials, 
the laws, and the forces of nature, and scarcely to any ex- 
tent its life, is the peculiar field of the engineer. Not only 
is engineering pretty thoroughly divorced from life in gen- 
eral, but even with that society of which he is a part his 
professional life has little in common. His profession is so 
new it practically has no past, either of history or of litera- 
ture, which merits his consideration, much less his laborious 
study. Neither do the ordinary social or political problems 
enter in any way into his sphere of operations. Natural 
law, dead matter, and lifeless force make up his working 
world, and in these he lives and moves and has his profes- 
sional being. Professionally regarded, what to him is the 
history of his own or of other races? What have the lan- 
guages and the literatures of the world of value to him? 
What interest has he in domestic or foreign politics, or in 
the various social and religious problems of the day? In 
short, what interest is there for him in what we now com- 
monly include in the term “the humanities”? It must be 
confessed that in a professional way they have little or none. 
Except perhaps two other modern languages by which he 
obtains access to the current progress in applied science, he 
has practically no professional interest in any of these 
things. His structures are made no safer or more eco- 
nomical; his prime-movers are no more powerful or efficient ; 
his electrical wonders no more occult or useful; his tools 
no more ingenious or effective because of a knowledge of 
all these humanistic affairs. As a mere server of society, 
therefore, an engineer is about as good a tool without all 
this cultural knowledge as with it. But as a citizen, as a 
husband and father, as a companion, and more than all, as 
one’s own constant, perpetual, unavoidable personality, the 
taking into one’s life of a large knowledge of the life and 
thought of the world, both past and present, is a very im- 
portant matter indeed, and of these two kinds of education, 
as they affect the life-work, the professional success, and 
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the personal happiness of the engineer, I will speak more 
in detail. 

I am here using the term engineer as including that large 
class of modern industrial workers who make the new appli- 
cation of science to the needs of modern life their peculiar 
business and profession. A man of this class may also be 
called an applied scientist. Evidently he must have a large 
acquaintance with such practical sciences as surveying, 
physics, chemistry, geology, metallurgy, electricity, applied 
mechanics, kinematics, machine design, power generation and 
transmission, structural designing, land and water trans- 
portation, etc., etc. And as a common solvent of all the 
problems arising in these various subjects he must have 
acquired an extended knowledge of mathematics, without 
which he would be like a sailor with neither compass nor 
rudder. To the engineer mathematics is a tool of investi- 
gation, a means to an end, and not the end itself. The 
same may be said of his physics, his chemistry, and of all 
his other scientific studies. They are all to be made tribu- 
tary to the solution of problems which may arise in his pro- 
fessional career. His entire technical education, in fact, is 
presumably of the useful character, and acquired for spe- 
cific useful ends. Similarly he needs a free and correct use 
of his mother tongue, that he may express himself clearly 
and forcibly both in speech and composition, and an ability 
to read both French and German, that he may read the cur- 
rent technical literature in the two other languages which 
are most fruitful in new and original technical matter. 

It is quite true that the mental development, the growth 
of one’s mental powers and the command over the same, 
which comes incidentally in the acquisition of all this tech- 
nical knowledge, is of far more value than the knowledge 
itself, and hence great care is given in all good technical 
schools to the mental processes of the students, and to a 
thorough and logical method of presentation and of acqui- 
sition. In other words, while you are under our instruction 
it is much more important that you should think consecu- 
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tively, rationally, and logically, than that your conclusions 
should be numerically correct. But as soon as you leave 
the school the exact reverse will hold. Your employer is 
not concerned with your mental development, or with your 
mental processes, so long as your results are correct, and 
hence we must pay some attention to numerical accuracy in 
the school, especially in the upper classes. We must re- 
member, however, that the mind of the engineer is primarily 
a workshop and not a warehouse or lumber-room of mere 
information. Your facts are better stored in your library. 
Room there is not so valuable as it is in the mind, and the 
information, furthermore, is better preserved. Memory is 
as poor a reliance to the engineer as to the accountant. 
Both alike should consult their books when they want the 
exact facts. Knowledge alone is not power. ‘The ability to 
use knowledge is a latent power, and the actual use of it is 
a power. Instead of storing your minds with useful knowl- 
edge, therefore, I will say to you, store your minds with use- 
ful tools, and with a knowledge only of how to use such 
tools. Then your minds will become mental workshops, well 
fitted for turning out products of untold value to your day 
and generation. Everything you acquire in your course in 
this college, therefore, you should look upon as mental tools 
with which you are equipping yourselves for your future 
careers. It may well be that some of your work will be 
useful rather for the sharpening of your wits and for the 
development of mental grasp, just as gymnastic exercise 1s 
of use only in developing your physical system. In this case 
it has served as a tool of development instead of one for 
subsequent use. Because all your knowledge here gained is 
to serve you as tools it must be acquired quantitatively 
rather than qualitatively. First, last, and all the time, you 
are required to know not how simply, but how much, how 
far, how fast, to what extent, at what cost, with what cer- 
tainty, and with what factor of safety. In the cultural 
education, where one is learning only to appreciate and to 
enjoy, it may satisfy the average mind to know that coal 
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burned under a boiler generates steam which, entering a 
cylinder, moves a piston which turns the engine, and stop 
with that. But the engineer must know how many heat 
units there are in a pound of coal burned, how many of 
these are generated in the furnace, how many of them pass 
into the water, how much steam is consumed by the engine 
per horse-power per hour, and finally how much effective 
work is done by the engine per pound of coal fed to the 
furnace. Merely qualitative knowledge leads to the gross- 
est errors of judgment and is of that kind of little learning 
which is a dangerous thing. At my summer home I have a 
hydraulic ram set below a dam, for furnishing a water sup- 
ply. Nearby is an old abandoned water-power grist mill. 
A man and his wife were looking at the ram last summer 
and the lady was overheard to ask what it was for. The 
man looked about, saw the idle water-wheel of the old mill, 
and ventured the opinion that it must be used to run the 
mill! He knew a hydraulic ram when he saw it and he knew 
it was used to generate power, and that power would run 
a mill. Ergo, a hydraulic ram will run a mill. This is on 
a par with thousands of similar errors of judgment where 
one’s knowledge is qualitative only. All engineering prob- 
lems are purely quantitative from beginning to end, and so 
are all other problems, in fact, whether material, or moral, 
or financial, or commercial, or social, or political, or reli- 
gious. All judgments passed on such problems, therefore, 
must be quantitative judgments. How poorly prepared to 
pass such judgments are those whose knowledge is qualita- 
tive only! Success in all fields depends very largely on the 
accuracy of one’s judgment in foreseeing events, and in 
engineering it depends wholly on such accuracy. An engi- 
neer must see all around his problems, and take account of 
every contingency which can happen in the ordinary course 
of events. When all such contingencies have been foreseen 
and provided against, then the unexpected cannot happen, 
as everything has been foreseen. It is customary to say 
“The unexpected always happens.” ‘This of course is un- 
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true. What is meant is “It is only the unexpected which 
happens,” for the very good reason that what has been 
anticipated has been provided against. 

In order that knowledge may be used as a tool in investi- 
gations and in the solution of problems, it must be so used 
constantly during the period of its acquisition. Hence the 
large amount of drawing-room, field, laboratory, and shop 
practice introduced into our engineering courses. We try 
to make theory and practice go hand in hand. In fact we 
teach that theory is only a generalized practice. From the 
necessary facts, observed in special experiments or in actual 
practice, and which cover a sufficiently wide range of con- 
ditions, general principles are deduced from which effects of 
given like causes can be foreseen or derived, for new cases 
arising in practice. This is like saying, in surveying, that 
with a true and accurate hind-sight an equally true and 
accurate forward course can be run. Nearly all engineer- 
ing knowledge, outside the pure mathematics, is of this ex- 
perimental or empirical character, and we generally know 
who made the experiments, under what conditions, over what 
range of varying conditions, how accordant his results were, 
and hence what weight can be given to his conclusions. 
When we can find in our engineering literature no suffi- 
ciently accurate data, or none exactly covering the case in 
hand, we must set to work to make a set of experiments 
which will cover the given conditions, so as to obtain nu- 
merical factors, or possibly new laws, which will serve to 
make our calculations prove true in the completed structure 
or scheme. The ability to plan and carry out such crucial 
tests and experiments is one of the most important objects 
of an engineering college training, and we give our students 
a large amount of such laboratory practice. In all such 
work it is the absolute truth we are secking and hence any 
guessing at data, or falsifying of records, or “doctoring” 
of the computations is of the nature of a professional crime. 
Any copying of records from other observers, when students 
are supposed to make their own observations, is both a 
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fraud upon themselves as well as dishonest to their in- 
structor, and indicates a disposition of mind which has 
nothing in common with that of the engineer, who is always 
and everywhere a truth-seeker and truth-tester. The sooner 
such a person leaves the college of engineering the better for 
him and the engineering profession. Men in other profes- 
sions may blunder or play false with more or less impunity. 
Thus the lawyer may advocate a bad cause without losing 
caste; a physician may blunder at will, but his mistakes are 
soon buried out of sight; a minister may advocate what he 
no longer believes himself, and feel that the cause justifies 
his course; but the mistakes of the engineer are quick to find 
him out and to proclaim aloud his incompetence. He is the 
one professional man who is obliged to be right, and for 
whom sophistry and self-deception are a fatal poison. But 
the engineer must be more than honest: he must be able to 
discern the truth. With him an honest motive is no justifi- 
cation. He must not only believe he is right: he must know 
that he is right. And it is one of the greatest elements of 
satisfaction in this profession, that it is commonly possible 
to secure in advance this almost absolute certainty of results. 
We deal with fixed laws and forces, and only so far as the 
materials used may be faulty, or of unknown character, or 
as contingencies could not be foreseen or anticipated, does 
a necessary ignorance enter into the problem. 

It must not be understood, however, that, with all of both 
theory and practice we are able to give our students in their 
four- or five-year course, they will be full-fledged engi- 
neers when they leave us. They ought to be excellent mate- 
rial out of which, with a few years actual practice, they 
would become engineers of the first order. Just as a young 
physician must have experience with actual patients, and as 
a young lawyer must have actual experience in the courts, 
so must an engineer have experience with real problems 
before he can rightfully lay claim to the title of engineer. 
And in seeking this professional practice they must not be 
too choice. As a rule the higher up one begins the sooner 
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his promotion stops, and the lower down he begins the higher 
will he ultimately climb. The man at the top should know 
in a practical way all the work over which he is called upon 
to preside, and this means beginning at the bottom. ‘Too 
many of our graduates refuse to do this, and so they stop 
in a middle position, instead of coming into the manage- 
ment of the business, which position is reserved for a man 
who knows it all from the bottom up. Please understand 
that no position is too menial in the learning of a business. 
But as your college training has enabled you to learn a new 
thing rapidly, you should rapidly master these minor details 
of any business, and in a few years you should be far ahead 
of the ordinary apprentice who went to work from the gram- 
mar or from the high school. The great opportunity for 
the engineer of the future is in the direction and manage- 
ment of our various manufacturing industries. We are 
about to become the world’s workshop, and as competition 
grows sharper and as greater economies become necessary, 
the technically trained man will become an absolute neces- 
sity in the leading positions in all our industrial works. 
These are the positions hitherto held by men who have grown 
up with the business, but without technical training. ‘They 
are being rapidly supplanted by technical men, who, how- 
ever, must serve their apprenticeship in the business, from 
the bottom up. With this combination of theory and prac- 
tice, and with the American genius for invention, and with 
our superb spirit of initiative and of independence, we are 
already setting a pace industrially which no other nation 
can keep, and which will soon leave all others hopelessly 
behind. 

In the foregoing description of the technical education 
and work of the engineer, the engineer himself has been 
considered as a kind of human tool to be used in the interest 
of society. His service to society alone has been in con- 
templation. But as the engineer has also a personality 
which is capable of appreciation and enjoyment of the best 
this world has produced in the way of literature and art; 
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as he is to be a citizen and a man of family; and moreover, 
since he has a conscious self with which he must always 
commune and from which he cannot escape, it is well worth 
his while to see to it that this self, this husband and father, 
this citizen and neighbor, is something more than a tool to 
be worked in other men’s interests, and that his mind shall 
contain a library, a parlor, and a drawing room, as well as 
a workshop. And yet how many engineers’ minds are all 
shop and out of which only shop-talk can be drawn! Such 
men are little more than animated tools, worked in the in- 
terest of society. They are liable to be something of a bore 
to their families and friends, almost a cipher in the social 
and religious life of the community, and a weariness to 
the flesh to their more liberal-minded professional brethren. 
Their lives are one continuous grind, which has for them 
doubtless a certain grim satisfaction, but which is monoto- 
nous and tedious in comparison with what they might have 
been. Even when valued by the low standard of money- 
making they are not nearly so likely to secure lucrative in- 
comes as they would be with a greater breadth of informa- 
tion and worldly interest. They are likely to stop in snug 
professional berths which they find ready-made for them, 
under some sort of fixed administration, and maintain 
through life a subordinate relation to directing heads who 
with a tithe of their technical ability are yet able, with their 
worldly knowledge, their breadth of interests, and their fel- 
lowship with men, to dictate to these narrower technical 
subordinates, and to fix for them their fields of operation. 

In order, therefore, that the technical man, who in mate- 
rial things knows what to do and how to do it, may be able 
to get the thing done and to direct the doing of it, he must 
be an engineer of men and of capital as well as of the mate- 
rials and forces of nature. In other words, he must culti- 
vate human interests, human learning, human associations, 
and avail himself of every opportunity to further these per- 
sonal and business relations. If he can make of himself a 
good business man, or as good a manager of men as he 
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usually makes of himself in the field of engineering he has 
chosen, there is no place too great, and no salary too high 
for him to aspire to. Of such men are our greatest railroad 
presidents and general managers, and the directors of our 
largest industrial establishments. While most of this kind 
of knowledge must also be acquired in actual practice, yet 
some of it can best be obtained in college. I shall continue 
to urge upon all young men who can afford it to either take 
the combined six-year college and engineering course, de- 
scribed in our catalogue, or the five-year course in the col- 
lege of engineering, taking as extra studies many things 
now taught in our school of commerce. The one crying 
weakness of our engineering graduates is ignorance of the 
business, the social, and the political world, and of human 
interests in general. They have little knowledge in common 
with the graduates of our literary colleges, and hence often 
find little pleasure in such associations. They become clan- 
nish, run mostly with men of their class, take little interest 
in the commercial or business departments of the establish- 
ments with which they are connected, and so become more 
and more fixed in their inanimate worlds of matter and 
force. I beseech, you, therefore, while yet students, to try 
to broaden your interests, extend your horizons now into 
other fields, even but for a bird’s-eye view, and profit, so 
far as possible, by the atmosphere of universal knowledge 
which you can breathe here through the entire period of 
your college course. Try to find a chum who is in another 
department; go to literary societies ; haunt the library; at- 
tend the available lectures in literature, science, and art; 
attend the mectings of the Science Club; and in every way 
possible, with a peep here and a word there, improve to the 
utmost these marvellous opportunities which will never come 
to you again. Think not of tasks; call no assignments by 
such a name. Call them opportunities, and cultivate a 
hunger and thirst for all kinds of humanistic knowledge 
outside your particular world of dead matter, for you will 
never again have such an opportunity, and you will be 
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always thankful that you made good use of this, your one 
chance in a lifetime. 

For your own personal happiness, and that of your imme- 

diate associates, secure in some way, either in college or 
after leaving the same, an acquaintance with the world’s 
best literature, with the leading facts of history, and with 
the biographies of many of the greatest men in pure and 
applied science, as well as of statesmen and leaders in many 
fields. With this knowledge of great men, great thoughts, 
and great deeds, will come that lively interest in men and 
affairs which is held by educated men generally, and which 
will put you on an even footing with them in your daily 
intercourse. This kind of knowledge, also, elevates and 
sweetens the intellectual life, leads to the formation of lofty 
ideals, helps one to a command of good English, and in 
a hundred ways refines, and inspires to high and noble 
endeavor. This is the cultural education leading to appre- 
ciation and enjoyment man is assumed to possess. 
_ Think not, however, that I depreciate the peculiar work 
of the engineering college. It is by this kind of education 
alone that America has already become supreme in nearly all 
lines of material advancement. I am only anxious that the 
men who have made these things possible shall reap their 
full share of the benefits. 

In conclusion let me congratulate you on having selected 
courses of study which will bring you into the most inti- 
mate relations with the world’s work of your generation. 
All life to-day is one endless round of scientific applications 
of means to ends, but such applications are still in their 
infancy. A decade now sees more material progress than 
a century did in the past. Not to be scientifically trained 
in these matters is equivalent to-day to a practical exclu- 
sion from all part and share in the industrial world. Tho 
entire direction of the world’s industry and commerce is to 
be in your hands. You are also charged with making the 
innumerable new discoveries and inventions which will come 
in your generation and almost wholly through men of your 
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class. The day of the inventor, ignorant of science and 
of nature’s laws, has gone by. The mere mechanical con- 
trivances have been pretty well exhausted. Henceforth 
profitable invention must include the use or embodiment of 
scientific principles with which the untrained artisan is un- 
acquainted. More and more will invention be but the scien- 
tific application of means to ends, and this is what we teach 
in the engineering schools. Already our patent office 1s 
much puzzled to distinguish between engineering and inven- 
tion. Since engineering proper consists in the solution of 
new problems in the material world, and invention is like- 
wise the discovery of new ways of doing things, they cover 
the same field. But an invention is patentable, while an 
engineering solution is not. Invention is supposed in law 
to be an inborn faculty by which new truth is conceived by 
no definable way of approach. If it had not been reached 
by this particular individual it is assumed that it might 
never have been known. An engineering solution is sup- 
posed, and rightly, to have been reached by logical proc- 
esses, through known laws of matter, and force, and motion, 
so that another engineer, given the same problem, would 
probably have reached the same or an equivalent result. 
And this is not patentable. Already a very large propor- 
tion of the patents issued could be nullified on this ground 
if the attorneys only knew enough to make their case. More 
and more, therefore, are the men of your class to be charged 
with the responsibility and to be credited with the honor of 
the world’s progress, and more and more is the world’s work 
to be placed under your direction. The world will be re- 
made by every succeeding generation, and all by the techni- 
cally educated class. These are your responsibilities and 
your honors. The tasks are great and great will be your 
rewards. That you may fitly prepare yourself for them 
is the hope and trust of your teachers in this college of 
engineering. 

I will close this address by quoting Professor Huxley’s 
definition of a liberal education. Says Huxley: “That man, 
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1 think, has had a liberal education who has been so trained 
in youth that his body is the ready servant of his will, and 
does with ease and pleasure all the work that, as a mech- 
anism, it is capable of ; whose intellect is a clear, cold, logic- 
engine, with all its parts of equal strength, and in smooth 
working order; ready, like a steam engine, to be turned to 
any kind of work,.and spin the gossamers as well as forge 
the anchors of the mind; whose mind is stored with a knowl- 
edge of the great and fundamental truths of Nature and 
of the laws of her operations; one who, no stunted ascetic, 
is full of life and fire, but whose passions are trained to 
come to heel by a vigorous will, the servant of a tender con- 
science; who has learned to love all beauty, whether of 
nature or of art, to hate all vileness, and to respect others 
as himself. 

“Such an one and no other, I conceive, has had a liberal 
education; for he is, as completely as a man can be, in har- 
mony with Nature. He will make the best of her, and she of 
him. They will get on together rarely; she as his ever- 
beneficent mother; he as her mouthpiece, her conscious self, 
ber minister and interpreter.” 


UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTION AND INTELLECTUAL 
PLEASURES FOR LATER LIFE! 


James Bryce 


That which I ask you to join me in considering is the 
value and helpfulness to the individual man of. scientific 
studies and of literary studies, respectively, not for-success 
in any occupation or profession, nor for any other gainful 
purpose, but for what may be called the enjoyment of life 
after the days of university education are ended. 

All education has two sides. It is meant to impart the 
knowledge, the skill, the habits of diligence and concentra- 


*From University and Historical Addresses. Copyright by Macmillan 
Company. Reprinted by permission. 
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tion which are needed to secure practical success. It is also 
meant to form character, to implant taste, to cultivate the 
imagination and the emotions, to prepare a man to enjoy 
those delights which belong to hours of leisure and to the 
inner life which goes on, or ought to go on, all the time 
within his own breast. 

All study contains or implies the pleasure of putting 
forth our powers, of mastering difficulties, of acquiring new 
aptitudes, of making the mental faculties quick and deft 
like the fingers. It is a pleasure to see the intellect gleam 
and cut like a well-tempered and keen-edged sword. This 
kind of pleasure can be only derived from all studies, though 
not from all equally. Some give a better intellectual train- 
ing than others; some are better fitted for one particular 
type of mind than for other types. But with these differ- 
ences I do not propose to deal to-day. I want you to think 
of the training of the mind, not for work or display, but for 
enjoyment. 

Everyone of us ought to have a second or inner life of 
the intellect over and above that life which he leads among 
other men for the purposes of his avocation, be it to gain 
money or power or fame, or be it to serve his country or 
his neighbors. Considering himself as a Mind made to reflect 
and enjoy, he ought to have some pursuit, some taste—if 
you like, even some fad or hobby—to which he can turn 
from the daily routine of his work for rest and for that 
change of occupation which is the best kind of rest, some- 
thing round which his thoughts can play when he is alone 
and in which he can realize his independence of outward 
calls, his freedom from external demands and external re- 
strictions. Whatever the taste or pursuit be, whether of 
a higher or of a commoner type, to have it is a good thing 
for him. But of course the more wholesome and stimu- 
lating and elevating the taste or pursuit is, so much the 
better. 

Now the question I ask you to consider is this: What can 
instruction in natural science do, and what can instruction 
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in the human or literary subjects do, to instil such tastes, to 
suggest such pursuits? What sort of teaching and train- 
ing can a university give to its student fit for him to carry 
away from the university as a permanent possession for 
his own private use and pleasure, to be added to by his 
exertions as he finds time and opportunity, not that he may 
be richer or more famous, but that he may be, if possible, 
wiser, and at any rate happier? 

The study of any branch of natural science has one great 
charm in the fact that it opens possibilities of discovering 
new truth. There is hardly a branch of physics or chem- 
istry, or of biology or natural history, in which the patient 
enquirer may not hope to extend the boundaries of knowl- 
edge. This is what makes physical science, as a professional 
occupation, so attractive. The work is in itself interesting, 
perhaps even exciting, quite apart from any profit to one’s 
self. One is occupied with what is permanent, one is in 
quest of reality, one may at any moment taste the thrilling 
pleasures of discovery. 

But such work requires in most departments an elaborate 
provision of laboratories and apparatus, and (in nearly all 
departments of research) an amount of time constantly 
devoted to observation and experiment which practically 
restricts it to those who make it the business of their life, 
and puts it out of the reach of persons actually engaged in 
some other occupation. Discoveries have been made by 
scientific amateurs. Benjamin Franklin and his contem- 
poraries, Cavendish and Priestley, are cases in point. But 
this is increasingly difficult. Few lawyers or merchants or 
engineers or practising physicians can hope for time to 
enjoy this pleasure. The best that a scientific education 
can do for them is to start them with enough knowledge to 
enable them to follow intelligently the onward march of 
scientific investigation. 

There is also a pleasure in meditating upon the ultimate 
problems of matter, force, and life, even if one cannot do 
anything toward solving them. The unknown appeals to 
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our imagination, especially if we have imagination enough 
to feel that the unknown is all around us, and to realize the 
grandeur and solemnity of nature. You all remember the 
majestic lines in which the Roman poet declares his pas- 
sionate desire that the divine mistresses of knowledge should 
explain to him the secrets of the universe :— 


Me vero primum dulces ante omnia Musae, 
Quarum sacra fero ingenti perculsus amore, 
Accipiant, coelique vias et sidera monstrent; 
Defectus solis varios, lunaeque labores ; 

Unde tremor terris; qua vi maria alta tumescant, 
Objicibus ruptis, rursusque in se ipsa residant. 


The mysteries which chiefly excited Virgil’s curiosity were 
the movements of the heavenly bodies, the eclipses of the sun 
and moon, the causes of earthquakes, and the theory of the 
tides. Of these the second and the last have so long been 
explained that they no longer greatly engage the thoughts 
of others than astronomers, while the causes that produce 
earthquakes are at any rate partially known. Our curi- 
osity regarding the first, now concentrated upon the move- 
ments of the so-called Fixed Stars, has of late years become 
keener than ever as new vistas of inquiry are opening them- 
selves to view. Yet it is now the borderland of physics, 
chemistry, and metaphysics in which lie questions relating to 
the nature of matter itself and the persistence of force 
under diverse forms, which chiefly rouses our wonder, and 
makes us speculate as to whether light may be thrown from 
that side upon the relations of what is called matter to what 
is called Mind. Whoever possesses even a slight acquain- 
tance with chemistry and physics is more capable of fol- 
lowing the course of investigation in this direction than are 
persons altogether without scientific training; and these 
problems are no less fitted to touch a susceptible imagina- 
tion than were those which Virgil vainly sought to compre- 
hend. 

In these ways natural science may appeal even to “these 
whose daily course of life debars them from continuing to 
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study it; and this is one of the reasons which suggests that 
some knowledge at least of the method and the fundamental 
conceptions of science, mathematical and physical, is a nec- 
essary part of a liberal education. 

What we call natural history (ie. geology, botany, and 
zoology) stands on a somewhat different footing. No pur- 
suits give more pleasure, or a purer kind of pleasure, than 
that given by these forms of inquiry. They take us into 
open-air nature, they make us familiar with her, and they 
generally involve active exertion of the body as well as mind. 
The only drawback is that it is difficult for the dwellers in 
those vast cities which have unfortunately grown up in the 
last hundred years, to enjoy these pursuits, except for a 
few holiday weeks in summer. 

If, however, we revert to the question of how much science 
can do, in the case of those whose occupations forbid them 
to prosecute systematic scientific study, for the enrichment 
and refinement of that inner life whereof I have spoken, we 
shall find that the range of its influence is limited. It is only 
in certain aspects that it appeals to the imagination, nor 
does every man’s imagination respond. To the emotions, 
other than those of wonder and admiration, it does not 
directly appeal. It is remote from the hopes, the fears, the 
needs, the aspirations of human beings. While you are at 
work on the hydrocarbons in the college laboratory, your 
curiosity and interest are aroused by the remarkable phe- 
nomena they present. But they do not help you to order 
your life and conversation aright. LEuclid’s geometry is 
interesting as a model of exact deductive reasoning. One 
remembers it with pleasure. A man who has some leisure 
and some talent in this direction may all through his life 
enjoy the effort of solving mathematical problems. But 
has anyone at a supreme moment of some moral struggle 
ever been able to find help and stimulus in the thought that 
the square described upon the hypotenuse of a right-angled 


triangle is equal to the squares described on the two other 
sides thereof ? 
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By far the larger part of the life of everyone of us as a 
being who thinks and feels is that part which puts him in 
contact with other human beings, either with the lives of 
those whom he meets or with the thoughts and deeds of those 
who in time past have done memorable acts, or have left 
written words round which his own mind can play. Man 
himself—*“‘the little God of the world” as Mephistopheles 
calls him—is the principal thing on this globe as we know it, 
and that which explains him has, after all, the deepest 
interest for us. 

Whatever be anyone’s occupation, he spends most of his 
working hours in the company of his fellow-men. They may 
not delight him, as they did not delight Hamlet, or they 
may delight him, as they surely must have delighted Shake- 
speare. But whether they delight him or not, they are an 
inexhaustible field of study; and the study becomes more 
interesting when we compare the persons we meet and ob- 
serve with the figures that stand out in the books of those 
masters of fiction who have known how to make human 
nature as true in tale or drama as it is in fact. So is it, 
too, with those whose words and deeds have come down to 
us from the past. When one has gazed upon the portraits 
of famous men in the long and stately gallery of history, 
one can view with a more sympathetic or more humorous 
eye the endless picture-show that moves before his vision in 
the present. 

Accordingly, when we turn from thinking of our active 
life in the world to the inner or personal life, it is the human 
subjects which are best fitted to nourish it and illumine it. 
Under the human subjects I include history, philosophy, and 
imaginative literature. History (of which biography is a 
part) covers all that man has thought and felt and said 
and planned and achieved. It is the best mirror of human 
nature, for it describes things in the concrete, human nature 
not as we fancy it but as it is. It reveals to us not only 
what has been, but how that which is has come to be what 
it is. It helps to explain to us our own generation as well 
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as those that have gone before. Rightly understood, it does 
this better than all the dissertations and exhortations— 
plenius et melius Chrysippo et Crantore—perhaps better 
even than the sermons. That there are many doubtful ques- 
tions in history does not materially reduce its value. The 
trained historian smiles at those who say that history is false 
because some things are and some may even always remain 
uncertain; though no one will be and ought to be more 
severe toward those who recklessly neglect or wilfully per- 
vert the facts as far as ascertainable. 

Psychology and ethics, though they are more and more 
seeking, like history, to follow scientific methods, approach 
the study of human nature in a more abstract and general 
way than history does. They have the great interest of 
appealing directly to individual consciousness, and whoever 
has formed a taste for them will find he has an infinite field 
open for observing the phenomena which he himself and 
those around him present. He may even experiment on 
them, but such experiments, unless carefully conducted, 
may be as dangerous as those which chemists euphemisti- 
cally describe as attended by a sudden and rapid evolution 
of sound, light, and heat. 

Of literature, as apart from history and philosophy, 
there are many branches, but that branch which I seek to 
dwell upon for our present purpose is poetry and the im- 
aginative treatment, whether in verse or in prose, of human 
themes. Epic and dramatic poems present pictures of life 
as the highest constructive minds have seen it. Reflective 
and lyric poems are the finest expression that has been 
found for human emotion. In their several ways they give 
voice to what in our clearest moments of vision or at our 
highest moments of exaltation, we ordinary mortals are 
able dimly to feel but faintly or feebly to express. In this 
way they both instruct us and stimulate us more than any- 
thing else can do; and they also give a rare and delicate 
pleasure by the perfection of their form. In urging on 
you what universities may do to implant a love of litera- 
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ture which shall last through life, let me lay especial stress 
upon the literature of periods remote from our own. The 
narratives and the poetry of primitive peoples such as the 
ancient Hebrews, and the ancient Greeks, and our own far- 
off Teutonic and Celtic forefathers, have the incomparable 
merit of presenting thought and passion in their simplest 
form. They do us an immense service in illuminating the 
annals of mankind as a whole, by making us feel our own 
identity with and yet also our differences from the earlier 
phases of human society. They give a sense of the growth 
and development of the human spirit which carries us out 
of our narrow horizon, which makes all the movements of 
the world seem to be a part of one great drama, which saves 
us from fancying ourselves to be better or wiser than those 
who went before, which ennobles life itself by the ample 
prospect which it opens. 

Most—though not all—of the literature I am speaking 
of can be fully enjoyed and appreciated only in the lan- 
guages in which it was originally composed. These are vul- 
garly called “dead languages.” Let no one be afraid of 
that name. No language is dead which perfectly conveys 
thoughts that are alive and are as full of energy now as 
they ever were. An idea or a feeling grandly expressed 
lives forever, and gives immortality to the words which 
enshrine it. 

Let me add that it is in large measure through literature 
that we have been able to enjoy the pleasures of nature and 
those of art. Whoever possesses a sense for form and color 
may appreciate a fine picture without any knowledge of the 
technique of painting. But he will see comparatively little 
in it if his taste has not been formed and trained by the 
study of masterpieces and if his mind has not received the 
cultivation which letters and history give. So a man need 
not have read the poets to be able to find delight in a beau- 
tiful landscape. But he will enjoy it far more if he knows 
what Thomson, Cowper, Burns, Scott, Shelley, Ruskin, and 
above all, Wordsworth, have written. How much have they 
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done to increase a sense of the charm of nature in all who 
use our tongue! 

What are the practical conclusions which I desire to sub- 
mit to you as the result of these investigations? ‘They are 
two. 

The ardor with which the study of the physical sciences 
is now pursued for practical purposes must not make us 
forget that education has to do a great deal more than turn 
out a man fitted to succeed in business. It must also en- 
deavor to give him a power of enjoying the best pleasures. 
The physical sciences do open such pleasures, but these are 
not so easily obtained, nor so well adapted to stimulate and 
polish most minds, nor so calculated to strengthen and 
refine the character, as those which can be drawn from the 
human or literary subjects. 

Secondly, in the study of such literary subjects as 
languages and history, we must beware of giving exclusive 
attention to the technicalities of grammar and purely 
critical inquiries. There is some risk that in the eagerness 
to apply exact methods so as to secure accuracy,and mas- 
tery or detail, the literary quality of the books read and 
the dramatic and personal aspect of the events and persons 
studied may be too httle regarded. Exact methods and the 
whole apparatus of grammatical lore have their use for the 
purposes of college training, but in after years it is the 
thoughts and the style of the writers, the permanent signifi- 
cance or the romantic quality of the events that ought to 
dwell in the mind. There is certainly in England a tend- 
ency, perhaps due to German influences, to hold that history 
ought, in order that it may be thoroughly scientific, to wel- 
come dulness and dryness. It is said, I know not with what 
truth, that the same tendency is felt here. The ethical side 
and the romantic side may have been overdone in time past, 
but it must never be forgotten that one of the chief aims of 
history is to illustrate human nature. We need throughout 
life to have all the light thrown upon human nature that 
history and philosophy can throw; to have all the help and 
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inspiration for our own lives that poetry can give. Much 
of everyone’s work is dull and monotonous, perhaps even de- 
pressing, and that escape from the dulness of many a busi- 
ness career which the strain of fierce competition or bold 
speculation promises is dangerous. It is better to nurture 
and cherish what I have ventured to call the inner life. Not 
all can succeed; none can escape sorrows and disappoint- 
ments. He who under disappointments or sorrows has no 
resources within his own command beyond his daily round of 
business duties, nothing to which he can turn to cheer or 
refresh his mind, wants a precious spring of strength and 
consolation. 

Nowhere in the world is there so strong a desire among 
the people for a university education as here in America. 
The effects of this will no doubt be felt in the coming genera- 
tion. Let us hope they will be felt not only in the completer 
equipment of your citizens for public life and their warmer 
zeal for civic progress, but also in a true perception of the 
essential elements of happiness, an enlarged capacity for 
enjoying those simple pleasures which the cultivation of 
taste and imagination opens to us all. 


COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 


The selections given in this division present some aspects of 
the continuing controversy regarding cultural and practical ideals 
in education. 

1. Dewey’s discussion of “Culture and Professionalism in 
Education” gives certain causes for the popularity of practical 
courses. Does he consider the tendency desirable? What out- 
come does he predict? What does he point out as the duty of 
those interested in cultural aspects? 

9. In “The Useless Virtues,” Ralph Barton Perry, professor 
of philosophy in Harvard University, attempts to explain what 
“practical” means, and to give the case for what he terms “un- 
practical values.” Get clearly in mind his difference between 
“Jong-range” and “short-range” practicality. Consider whether, 
then, cultural and practical subjects really do fall into two dis- 
tinct classes. May not the difference be the result of the spirit 
and purpose with which a given subject is undertaken? 
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3. Johnson’s “Two Kinds of Education for Engineers” was 
originally an address delivered before the students of the Col- 
lege of Engineering at the University of Wisconsin. It is a 
vigorous and sane treatment of the two types of education and 
its conclusions may be applied not merely to engineers, but 
lawyers, doctors, business men, and other classes of professional 
men. Its contentions are the stronger from the fact that John- 
son was an engineer himself, at the time being dean of the 
College of Engineering at Wisconsin. 

4. Bryce’s “University Instruction and Intellectual Pleasures 
for Later Life’? was a commencement ‘address delivered when the 
writer was the English ambassador to the United States. It is 
a thoughtful weighing of the contributions that science and what 
are commonly called the “humanities” may make to the develop- 
ment of a personality. What are the grounds of Bryce’s staunch 
belief in the cultural value of literature? If his position does 
not appeal to you, give your criticism of it. 


ASSIGNMENT 


Write on some topic that has attracted your attention during 
the reading and discussing of these articles. 

Suggested topics are: (1) To What Extent Has 
College (or University) Become Professionalized? (2) Famous 
Definitions of Culture and Their Applicability to the Twentieth 
Century; (3) How Should Science Be Taught in a Liberal 
College? (4) The Practical Versus the Cultural Value of Science; 
(5) The Cultural Value of Mathematics (or Some Other So- 
called Practical Study); (6) The Practical Value of Literature 
(or Some Other So-called Cultural Study); (7) To Study Latin 
or Not? (8) The Essential Subjects of Education—What Are 
They? (9) Two Kinds of Education for Lawyers (or Doctors 
or Business Men); (10) Studies Most Needed by a Lawyer 
(or Some Other Type of Business or Professional Man); (11) 
The Usefulness of a Hobby; (12) Should College Train for the 
Right Enjoyment of Leisure? (13) What Literature Can Do 
for a Person; (14) Knowing Everything of Something or Know- 
ing Something of Everything—Which is Better Aim for the Stu- 
dent? (15) What Type of Education Is Most Worth While? 


PART XII 
MODELS: ENUMERATIVE ORDER DISCUSSIONS 


WHY WE STILL NEED POETRY ! 
Calvin Thomas 


I contend that we have need of poetry, and that the need 
is not diminishing with the lapse of time. 

We need it, in the first place, for pleasure. Just in pro- 
portion as our modern life tends to assume a very solemn 
aspect and to become, for the great majority, a treadmill 
or a struggle, do we need to guard all the more jealously our 
available resources of elevating pleasure. If the poet, with 
his bagatelles of fancy, can beguile us now and then to forget 
the awful burden of our responsibility for the world’s wel- 
fare, we should bless him as a benefactor, instead of chiding 
him for his frivolity. As a means of pleasure, poetry has 
some obvious advantages over its chief modern competitors. 
It is less expensive than a yacht or a cottage by the sea. 
It has not the nameless drawbacks of an ocean voyage; and 
it is more accessible than the Alps or Venice or the Louvre. 
It does not afflict one with backache, like the picture-gal- 
leries, nor prepare the way for a sad morrow, like the festive 
banquet. It is easy to come at; and you do not need to dress 
for it. You are tolerably sure of good society; and if you 
chance to be bored, escape is quickly practicable. You are 
not dependent upon a course of technical training; and you 
can dispense with the services of an interpreter. 

This would make, I trow, an impregnable case, were it not 
that all these advantages can be claimed likewise for prose 
fiction. Ours is a generation of novel-readers; wherefore, 


1From an article in The Forum. Reprinted by permission, 
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one who is arguing that we still have need of poetry must 
be prepared to show that prose fiction cannot altogether 
“fill the bill.” But this is no very hard task. Let it be 
granted that very good novels can do, in some degree, the 
work of poetry; still they can do it only in a degree, not 
perfectly. There is a long descent from the best poetry to 
the best fiction; and as for ordinary novels, they hardly do 
the work of poetry at all. They are better, perhaps, for 
rest, and form a more acceptable substitute for narcotics in 
the case of those who are deficient in literary sense. This 
explains their greater popularity. Take any one of the 
myriads who read novels but eschew poetry, inquire into the 
grounds of his preference, and you will probably get an 
answer equivalent to this: “Poetry is too hard reading. It 
demands greater alertness and concentration, hurrying one 
from image to image and compelling one to think, to visual- 
ize, perhaps even to parse. On the other hand, the prose 
tale adapts itself more readily to a lethargic condition of 
the mind, whether this result from fatigue or from a natural 
ineptitude for cerebral effort.” But if the jaded or indolent 
mind finds its account in prose fiction, which is apt to fix 
attention on the matter, the alert and active mind has the 
keener pleasure in verse, which appeals more decidedly to 
the sense of form. 

It is of course useless to urge the pleasure-giving qualities 
of poetry upon those who, as a matter of fact, find no 
pleasure init. That the name of this class is to-day legion, 
even among the cultivated, is the effect partly of recent 
educational developments. As long as education was an 
aristocratic distinction and was mainly occupied with poetry 
and matters germane thereto, the reading-public was rela- 
tively small; but nearly all cared for poetry who cared for 
anything in the domain of mind and art. Now the poet 
must bring his wares to an immensely greater public, that 
has all sorts of intellectual and xsthetic interests, and is 
overwhelmed with books, reviews and magazines. And a very 
large part of this public have contrived to get through 
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school and college, and take the prescribed dose of literary 
study in a number of different languages, without acquiring 
a very fervid interest in good literature of any kind. They 
have found their account in other fields. Poetry does not 
appeal to them. It is this state of affairs, I am persuaded, 
which has given rise to the widespread illusion, that the world 
is growing weary of poetry. The number of those who 
seemingly ought to care for it, but do not, is enormous. 
But, on the other hand, the number of those who do care for 
it is much greater than ever before, and is bound to increase. 
For them the art is a living source of pleasure which has 
lost none of its old potency. 

In the second place, I do not hesitate to argue that we 
need poetry for instruction. The dogma of art for art’s 
sake has done good service as a battle-cry. It was in the 
beginning a wholesome protest against narrow views of the 
relation of art to conventional morality and religion. The 
time had come to proclaim forcibly that art was in no need 
of leading-strings, but had a right to take things as they 
are and be judged by its own standards. But it was putting 
good doctrine to a bad use, to appeal to it in defence of 
poetry that has no excuse for being except to titillate the 
depraved zsthetic sense of moral degenerates. It is carrying 
the protest too far, to maintain that poetry has nothing to 
do with making us wiser and better. Thus stated, the theory 
is unsound; and some of the practice to which it has given 
rise in Europe is simply detestable. 

We get our best instruction from the poets by a very 
indirect process, through the widening of intellectual sym- 
pathies and the deepening of emotional life. They teach us, 
as Goethe expresses it, by “calling our attention to that 
whereof instruction were desirable”; and our gain comes 
not in the form of rules and maxims, but in the culture 
which enables us to test the worth of all rules and maxims 
whatsoever. In other words, they teach us by putting us 
more and more in a position to teach ourselves—always the 
most precious kind of instruction. It was a saying of 
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Matthew Arnold, that “the noblest nations are those which 
know how to make the best use of poetry.” This means 
that, as the world has been, poetry is our best discipline in 
nobility. Will it be otherwise in the future? Are we out- 
growing the need of the wisdom which the poets teach? Can 
science or formal philosophy take its place? Will the 
mighty forces that make for the vulgarization of life be 
able to prevail against it? I do not think so. It will 
rather grow strong to meet the enemy. 

Again, we have need of poetry for consolation. When the 
times seem out of joint; when we are appalled at the tre- 
mendous strength of the wrong, and are moved to cynicism 
because of the slow progress of the good cause we have at 
heart; when we are disheartened by the fatuity of our 
politicians, judges, teachers, ministers of religion, and so 
forth, there is always comfort in the poets, who show us 
benignly that all those multifarious reprobates have ap- 
peared on earth before, and have nct succeeded in making 
it uninhabitable. In the stress of our partisanship, in the 
vehemence of our indignation, we get relief by taking now 
and then the artistic point of view, comparing our mis- 
guided brethren with their predecessors of long ago, and 
thus learning to regard them as necessary manifestations of 
the eternal power not ourselves that makes for deviltry. 
And for the times of private sorrow and depression, for the 
moods of gloom and revolt, there is also nepenthe in the 
poets. It is true they cannot instantly assuage a poignant 
grief; but they do that which is better—they transfigure it. 
And this they effect by letting us see that our personal woes 
are not unprecedented; that many others have borne a like 
burden or a greater, and in bearing have not been crushed, 
but have found their benediction. This is what Wordsworth 
meant by 


“The soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering.’ 


Finally, we have need of poetry for joy—“the joy of 
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elevated thoughts.” It is here that the art of arts performs 
its most precious benefaction. I speak now more especially 
of the great poets and of the total effect of long occupation 
with them. As we come to know them intimately and as life 
discloses ever more fully the meaning and the truth of their 
words, as their messages take on a personal tinge through 
association with our own crises and turning-points, their 
ministry of the lower benefits that I have mentioned deepens 
at last into a ministry of pure joy like that we have in the 
love of a dear friend. This, rather than the esthetic culture 
that vaunteth itself in critical estimates and learned discus- 
sions, is the finest fruitage of the study of the poets. They 
~ have not done their perfect work until admiration of artistic 
genius has kindled into the joy of a personal affection. 


ETHICS FOR REAL PERSONS * 
Franklin H. Giddings 


There are certain duties that seem to me to have pre- 
eminent importance in the world of to-day. By way of dis- 
crimination I call them “real” duties. They are substantial, 
not merely conventional or traditional. And what I have 
to say about them I address to “real” persons, hoping that 
such may approve my simple code, and teach its obligations, 
or have them taught, to their children. By “real persons” I 
mean men and women who have outgrown monkey-mindedness 
and savagery, who are not dead beats from choice nor pro- 
fessional dealers in “bunk” and who cultivate intelligence 
instead of bigotry. I am optimistic enough to believe that 
the number of real persons in the world is multiplying. 

Morals are as old as man and ethical philosophy is almost 
as old. In these paragraphs I do not undertake to con- 
tribute to it any new idea. I attempt nothing but selection 
and emphasis. 


1 An article in School and Society. Reprinted by permission. 
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First among the real duties of real persons I place intel- 
lectual honesty. It is one of the corner stones of character. 
Don’t try to fool yourself. Face facts fearlessly. Try to 
get at the truth. Demand the evidence. Don’t pretend to 
believe things that you don’t believe. You are under no 
obligation to believe anything until you really do believe it; 
then believe it with all your mind and all your heart. The 
product of your thinking should be positive, effective ideas, 
not chronic scepticism, nor cynicism. And tell the truth. 
When you get into a scrape, don’t sneak and crawl. Face 
the music. 

A second corner stone of character is honest living. It is 
a good deal more than paying your debts and keeping 
“within the law.”? Honest living means putting back into 
the world as much as you take out of it. You don’t live 
honestly if, being able-bodied, in good health, and of sound 
mind, you let somebody else pay your way. You don’t live 
honestly if, when you become a business man, you get some- 
thing for nothing: from the legislature or the city, or from 
your customers, or from your wage earners. Put back in 
some way, in some service, or improvement, or benefaction, 
above all in a fair price and a just wage, as much as you 
take out of the resources of the earth, out of the revenues 
and common, possessions of the community, and out of the 
toil of men. If you don’t, you are a thief, even if you seem 
to be respectable, and people are fooled into believing that 
you are. 

As the third corner stone of character I place right feel- 
ing. Be gentle, be just, be kind. But don’t imagine that 
you ought to crush all anger and hatred out of your heart. 
Anger and hatred must be controlled, not destroyed. They 
are indispensable energies, motive powers, like steam or gaso- 
line in an engine. Keep them in hand, as an engineer keeps 
under control the terrific energies that he directs, and make 
them work for good ends. Be angry at injustice. Hate 
cruelty, and humbug, and muddle, uncleanness and unsani- 
tariness, indecency and ugliness. 
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Sound personal habits are the fourth corner stone of 
character. Be careful to perform the little duties of life. 
Don’t make others pick up or clean up after you. Clear 
away your own litter. If you wash in a public wash room, 
don’t leave the dirty water for the next fellow to be annoyed 
by and get rid of. Don’t grouch, don’t crowd, take your 
turn. Be industrious. Be efficient. Whether you work or 
play make every stroke count. Make every word count. If 
you want to be taken seriously don’t get into the habit of 
repeating, emphasizing, exaggerating, “rubbing it in”. Re- 
member that it is not only foolish to be silly, or ridiculous, 
or loose-minded, or a “freak”; it is wrong. It wears away 
your self-respect, and the respect of others for you. Be 
fair. Above all, if you are boy or man don’t take unfair 
advantage of girl or woman; if you are girl or woman don’t 
take unfair advantage of boy or man. Girls and women 
who, from motives of vanity, encourage attentions that they 
do not expect to reward with affection, are fully as wicked 
as boys and men who give way to fierce impulses. There is 
a silly notion abroad that men and boys are alone to blame 
for all the bad behavior between the sexes. If this kind of 
bad behavior is to be diminished, girls and women must do 
their part as much by “playing fair” themselves as by 
demanding that men and boys shall play fair and be self- 
controlled. 

On these foundations of character rear the pillars of your 
citizenship. 

Codperation is one of them. Learn to work with your 
fellows. It is not enough that you should tolerate them 
and avoid wronging them. It is not enough that you should 
mind your own business and be self-supporting. Civilization 
has been created and is carried on by team work. Get into 
the game. Take your part in the great collective struggle 
to make life more worth while for everybody. Study to 
combine your efforts with the efforts of others in this great 
enterprise, tactfully, intelligently, and effectively. 

Legality is another pillar of citizenship. Live lawfully 
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and respect the law, even to the point of straining your 
conscience and wounding your self-respect; because there is 
always a presumption that law is an expression of human 
experience wider than your own personal experience, of col- 
lective judgments less biased than your personal judgments, 
and of sentiments of justice better averaged and mellowed 
than your personal sentiments. Yet the law may be absurd 
or wicked, and you may be better and wiser than the law- 
makers. If then, in good conscience, you must defy the 
law, do so bravely and openly, but regretfully, and on no 
account with the vain-minded dare-deviltry of the habitual 
revolutionist. Detest violence and help to suppress it. Vio- 
lence is the culmination of planlessness, muddle, and beating 
the air. Legality is order, economy of effort, smooth run- 
ning on ball bearings. Given over to violence, society is an 
engine running “wild’’; law-abiding, it is an engine working 
under control. 

Respect for intellect is a third pillar of citizenship. Uni- 
versal admiration of intellect and respect for it are the 
secret of the supreme civilization of France. It is intellect 
that masters the secrets of nature. It is intellect that sub- 
stitutes the tireless work of physical energies for the weary- 
ing toil of human muscles. It is intellect that adds the 
touch of interest, originality, distinction, or beauty, to the 
common products of man’s labor; his habitations, his furni- 
ture, his glass and porcelain, his fabrics and fashions, his 
personal belongings. It is intellect that adjusts human rela- 
tions, as they become more complicated in growing and 
“speeding up” populations, fashioning our friction-saving 
social conventions, formulating the principles and rules of 
law, perfecting social organization, whether industrial or po- 
litical, and, in a degree, bringing even international relations 
under the rule of reason. Only the nation that immensely 
admires and profoundly respects intellect will be able to 
hold its own in the coming years. Therefore, respect and 
admire it, not only for other good reasons, but also as a 
duty of citizenship. Get knowledge. Industriously become 
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acquainted with the latest results of the research of the big 
men in all the fields of science and scholarship. If you let 
yourself be led astray by quacks or charlatans, on the one 
hand, or by reactionaries, on the other hand, you are stupid 
and without excuse, because, by consulting any standard, 
non-sectarian encyclopedia, not more than ten years old, 
you can learn in an hour who the great and trustworthy 
men of science and scholarship are. Read them, then read 
them some more. Reverence them and commend them to 
your fellow men. 

A fourth pillar of citizenship is the conservation of 
beauty. War has devastated the earth, and modern indus- 
try has ravaged it. The destruction of man’s heritage of 
beauty from a primitive world has been reckless, often wan- 
ton, and of enormous extent. Forests that never can be 
restored have been wasted. Whole species of great trees 
are disappearing. Whole species of birds and of harmless 
animals have been exterminated. Majestic cliffs and beau- 
tiful hills have been shattered by unnecessary blasting. 
Now, there could be no more pernicious error than the 
notion, which stupid bigots have inculcated, that beauty 
has no other function than to afford sensuous gratification 
to “pleasure loving” sinners. Sensuous gratification is the 
least of the reactions of beauty. ‘The human nervous system 
does not behave properly and do its work easily unless it is 
generously fed on beauty. Why? Because beauty is order, 
proportion, grace, harmony, color, adaptation, adjustment, 
correlation, codrdination; and the opposite things, namely, 
disorder, confusion, misfitting, awkwardness, jarring, and 
irrelevance, are to nerves what bad construction, loose 
adjustments and friction are to mechanism. Beauty in 
abundance is necessary to health, sanity, accuracy of dis- 
crimination, good judgment, serenity of spirit and_self- 
control. One of the great social tasks, from now on, is to 
conserve the remaining beauty of the natural world, and to 
put beauty, in place of confusion and ugliness, into the 
artificial world. Therefore, do more than enjoy beauty. 
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Recognize the obligation to appreciate it intelligently and 
to increase it. 


THE DURABLE SATISFACTIONS OF LIFE 1 
Charles W. Eliot 


For educated men what are the sources of the solid and 
durable satisfactions of life? I hope you are all aiming at 
the solid, durable satisfactions of life, not primarily the 
gratification of this moment or of tomorrow, but the satis- 
factions that are going to last and grow. So far as I have 
seen, there is one indispensable foundation for the satisfac- 
tions of life—health. A young man ought to be a clean, 
wholesome, vigorous animal. That is the foundation for 
everything else, and I hope you will be that, if you are noth- 
ing more. We have to build everything in this world of 
domestic joy and professional success, everything of a use- 
ful, honorable career, on bodily wholesomeness and vitality. 
This being a clean, wholesome, vigorous animal involves a 
great deal. It involves not condescending to the ordinary 
barbaric vices. One must avoid drunkenness, gluttony, 
licentiousness, and getting into dirt of any kind, in order 
to be a clean, wholesome, vigorous animal. Still, none of you 
would be content with this achievement as the total out- 
come of your lives. It is a happy thing to have in youth 
what are called animal spirits—a very descriptive phrase; 
but animal spirits do not last even in animals; they belong 
to the kitten or puppy stage. It is a wholesome thing to 
enjoy for a time, or for a time each day all through life, 
sports and active bodily exercise. These are legitimate en- 
joyments, but, if made the main object of life, they tire. 
They cease to be an object of durable satisfaction. Play 
must be incidental in a satisfactory life. 

What is the next thing, then, that we want in order to 


*From The Durable Satisfactions of Life. Copyright by T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. Reprinted by permission. 
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make sure of durable satisfactions in life. We need a strong 
mental grip, a wholesome capacity for hard work. It is 
intellectual aims and power that we need. In all the pro- 
fessions—learned, scientific, or industrial—large mental en- 
joyments should come to educated men. The great dis- 
tinction between the privileged class to which you belong, 
the class that has opportunity for prolonged education, 
and the much larger class that has not that opportunity, is 
that the educated class lives mainly by the exercise of intel- 
lectual powers and gets therefore much greater enjoyment 
out of life than the much larger class that earns a, liveli- 
hood chiefly by the exercise of bodily powers. You ought 
to obtain here, therefore, the trained capacity for mental 
labor, rapid, intense, and sustained. ‘That is the great 
thing to get in college, long before the professional school 
is entered. Get it now. Get it in the years of college life. 
It is the main achievement of college life to win this mental 
force, this capacity for keen observation, just inference, and 
sustained thought, for everything that we mean by the 
reasoning power of man. That capacity will be the main 
source of intellectual joys and of happiness and content 
throughout a long and busy life. 

But there is something more, something beyond this 
acquired power of intellectual labor. As Shakespeare puts 
it, “the purest treasure mortal times afford is spotless repu- 
tation.” How is that treasure won? It comes by living with 
honor, on honor. Most of you have begun already to live 
honorably and honored, for the life of honor begins early. 
Some things the honorable man cannot do, never does. He 
never wrongs or degrades a woman. He never oppresses or 
cheats a person weaker or poorer than himself. He never 
betrays a trust. He is honest, sincere, candid, and gen- 
erous. It is not enough to be honest. An honorable man 
must be generous, and I do not mean generous with money 
only. I mean generous in his judgments of men and women, 
and of the nature and prospects of mankind. Such gener- 
osity is a beautiful attribute of the man of honor. 
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How does honor come to a man? What is the evidence 
of the honorable life? What is the tribunal which declares 
at last, “This was an honorable man?” You look now for 
the favorable judgment of your elders,—of parents and 
teachers and older students; but these elders will not be 
your final judges, and you had better get ready now in col- 
lege to appear before the ultimate tribunal, the tribunal of 
your contemporaries and the younger generations. It is 
the judgment of your contemporaries that is most impor- 
tant to you; and you will find that the judgment of your 
contemporaries is made up alarmingly early,—it may be 
made up this year in a way that sometimes lasts for life and 
beyond. It is made up in part by persons to whom you have 
never spoken, by persons who in your view do not know you, 
and who get only a general impression of you; but always 
it is contemporaries, whose judgment is formidable and un- 
avoidable. Live now in the fear of that tribunal—not an 
abject fear, because independence is an indispensable quality 
in the honorable man. There is an admirable phrase in the 
Declaration of Independence, a document which it was the 
good fashion of my time for boys to commit to memory. 
I doubt if the fashion still obtains. Some of our public 
action looks as if it did not. ‘‘When, in the course of 
human events, it becomes necessary for one people to dis- 
solve the political bands which have connected them with 
another, and to assume among the powers of earth a sepa- 
rate and equal station to which the laws of nature and of 
nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect for the opinion 
of mankind requires that they should declare the causes 
which impel them to the separation.” That phrase—“a 
decent respect”—is a very happy one. Cherish “a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind,” but never let that 
interfere with your personal declaration of independence. 
Begin now to prepare for the judgment of the ultimate 
tribunal. 

Look forward to the important crises of your life. They 
are nearer than you are apt to imagine. It is a very safe 
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protective rule to live today as if you were going to marry a 
pure woman within a month. That rule you will find a safe- 
guard for worthy living. It is a good rule to endeavor hour 
by hour and week after week to learn to work hard. It is 
not well to take four minutes to do what you can accomplish 
in three. It is not well to take four years to do what you 
can perfectly accomplish in three. It is well to learn to 
work intensively. You will hear a great deal of advice about 
letting your soul grow and breathing in without effort the 
atmosphere of a learned society or place of learning. Well, 
you cannot help breathing and you cannot help growing; 
these processes will take care of themselves. The question 
for you from day to day is to learn how to work to advan- 
tage, and college is the place and now is the time to win 
mental power. And, lastly, live to-day and every day like 
a man of honor. 


COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 


When a writer uses what is known as the “enumerative order” 
he presents his several topics one after another in a series of the 
first, second, third, etc., type. Generally, this method involves 
giving early in the discussion an outline or forecast of the topics 
to be treated, the body of the discussion being a fulfilment of the 
promise made by this seriatim presentation. You will readily 
see that such a method is rather obvious and mechanical, but 
using it in practice writing has several benefits. It will cultivate 
your sense for organization; it will teach you to take care in 
marking the steps or stages in your writing; and it will develop 
the habit of grading the material you use according to its im- 
portance, for the enumerative order composition generally puts 
the less important topics toward the first and lets the others rise 
in significance, until the most important comes last. In using this 
type of construction, try to disguise its machinery by smooth and 
unobtrusive, but at the same time definite, indications of the 
relationship of the different parts. 

1. In Thomas’s discussion of why we still have need for 
poetry, the enumeration of three reasons is given deftly and with 
regard for variety. Note the forms used: “We need it, in the 
first place, for pleasure’’; “In the second place, I do not hesitate 
to argue that we need poetry for instruction”; “Again, we have 
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need of poetry for consolation”; “Finally, we have need of 
poetry for joy—the joy of elevated thoughts.” 

2. In “Ethics for Real Persons,’ Giddings has used the 
method in a somewhat bare and mechanical form. The four 
“corner stones of character” are explicitly labelled first, second, 
third, fourth, and the four “pillars of citizenship” to be reared 
upon the foundation stones are likewise very definitely indicated. 

Eliot’s “The Durable Satisfactions of Life’ omits any pre- 
liminary outline of topics but gives the three great and enduring 
satisfactions in life—health, intellectual power, and personal 
honor—in the first four paragraphs; it closes with a paragraph 
setting forth briefly several rules for worthy living. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


Make use of enumerative order in a composition. 

Suggested topics are: (1) Types of Students; (2) Three 
Things to Inquire About before Renting a Room; (3) Points to 
Consider in Buying a Car; (4) My Ideal College Man; (5) 
The Value of Examinations; (6) Qualities of a Good Lawyer; 
(7) Types of Girls in My Class; (8) The Kinds of ‘College 
Activities’; (9) Why Students Leave College before Graduation; 
(10) Types of Moving Pictures. 


PART XIII 
MODELS: SUMMARIES AND COMPILATIONS 
COLLEGE ATHLETICS AND CHARACTER 1 


Professor Ira N. Hollis, who discussed “Intercollegiate 
Athletics” some time ago in the Atlantic Monthly, has been 
for a good while a member of the athletic committee of 
Harvard College, and has necessarily devoted much atten- 
tion to the conduct and effects of intercollegiate sports. He 
does not regard intercollegiate athletics in their present 
phase as an unmixed good, and he is very far from regarding 
them as an unmixed evil. 

The basis for encouraging them he finds in the claims that 
they establish the physical vigor necessary to enable the mind 
to do its most effective work; that they stimulate out-door 
exercise all over the country; that they form an atmosphere 
of temperance and moderation in living, and thus restrain 
students from excesses; that they teach self-control and 
fairness ; that they help to bring graduates and undergradu- 
ates of different universities into relations of friendship, and 
that they promote college loyalty. Discussing these claims 
he considers that the games which involve elaborate prepara- 
tion and a tremendous strain on the system are of doubtful 
physical benefit. He thinks that the strain of some of the 
boat-races might well be modified by shortening the course, 
but he is ready, on the whole, to approve all forms of ath- 
letics which prevail in the colleges, except intercollegiate 
football. He has his doubts about football, which is, he 
says, in some respects superior to any other sport. Its 
hazards, its drudgery, its spectacular quality seem to him 


From Harpers Weekly. Reprinted by permission. 
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objectionable, and make him feel that the game is still on 
trial. Some of the roughness ought to be regulated out of 
it, he thinks, but considers that the game is improving. 

As for the influence of the intercollegiate sports in stimu- 
lating the taste for out-door exercises, he thinks they do 
appeal to the imagination of small boys everywhere, and 
lead them away from mischief and into out-door games. But 
he is not sure whether the lively condition of college sport 
is the cause, or the effect, of a general craving for out-door 
life. 

He finds that the moral influence of the athletes in colleges 
is good, that they set a fashion of clean living, and help to 
establish an atmosphere of democratic equality. He grants 
that athletics teach self-control; he censures organized. 
cheering, and doubts if intercollegiate sports breed good- 
will between universities. ‘‘It is shocking,” he says, “‘to 
hear what one university will say of another when there is 
a difference of opinion on some eligibility question.” 

How far intercollegiate sports have demonstrated their 
permanent value as part of a college education must be 
determined in the end by their effect upon character. That 
is Professor Hollis’s conclusion, and most thoughtful people 
agree with him. “If they can be made to teach self-control 
and manliness te a large number of students without a sacri- 
fice of the regular class-room work they are worth keeping 
and assisting.” That is the gist of the whole matter. There 
is no result of training comparable in importance to char- 
acter. You want your boy to start in his life’s work with 
as good a body as he can develop, with a mind as well fur- 
nished as may be, but, above all, sound in heart, upright, 
stout to resist as well as strong to pursue. 


MEASURING TIME! 


The impudence of the often repeated advice to “seize 
Time by the forelock” would never have been thought of 
*From The New York Evening Post. 
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if we had not succeeded in hitching this same mysterious 
Time to little man-made instruments and ticking it off into 
hours and moments quite as though we controlled the whole 
thing. ‘Telling Time Through the Ages,” by Harry C. 
Brearley, published by Doubleday, Page & Co., for Robert 
H. Ingersoll & Bro., indicates how important we consider 
these instruments and what a story there is to tell of the 
development of time tellers from the first, rough sun-dial to 
the radiolite wrist watches whose lighted hands played so 
large a part in the Great War. 

The book credits the caveman with discovering simply and 
accidentally the principle of the sun-dial. When he went 
off in the morning, to hunt and kill the day’s food, he prob- 
ably said to his cave mate, “I shall be back when the shadow 
of this tree touches this stone.” Later, he erected a pole, 
having discovered that the more pointed the shadow, the 
better it worked, thus instituting the first artificial time 
piece and taking the first step in the manufacture of clocks 
and watches. 

From that time we have progressed fairly steadily. There 
is a lapse, at least in the history, between the caveman and 
the civilization which grew up in Mesopotamia, the Land 
Between the Rivers. In this fascinating land, where men 
first began to recognize romance, they turned from the sun 
to the moon and the stars, and as astrologers discovered 
that time could be told in the night as well as during the 

day. The very word “moon” means “measurer of time.” 

Then in Babylon and Egypt some 2,700 years ago came 
the “clepsydra,” or water clock, which in Greek means “thief 
of water.” There was a fine distinction in the kind of time 
the clepsydra told as compared to the sun dial (as though 
the clepsydra were the accusative case and the sun dial the 
ablative), for while the sundial announced when the clepsy- 
dra told how long it had been since its bowl was last filled 
with water. The mechanism of the water clock was very 
simple, but it had the advantage of telling time in the house, 
and after a little while it began to be used in the Roman 
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law courts at the order of Pompey, to “prevent babblings, 
that such as spoke ought to be brief in their speeches.” But 
even clepsydre had their disadvantages—on frosty nights 
they froze and they were quite expensive. 

The first portable time piece was the hour glass. It can 
hardly be called an evolution of the clepsydra, because the 
idea is practically the same put into even simpler practice; 
only the texture of the measurer is changed from water to 
sand. 

It is supposed, according to Mr. Brearley’s book, that 
the first actual clock was produced about 990 A. D. by Gil- 
bert, the monk, who was the most accomplished scholar of 
his age. The days of the monks, who at that time were the 
only people to whom learning and science meant anything 
at all, were divided off by bells into various periods, and the 
resounding of these bells was depended upon by all the 
people. And that explains why the word “clock” was taken 
from the French word ‘‘cloche’” and the Saxon word 
“clugga,” both of which originally meant a bell. At any 
rate, at the close of the thirteenth century a clock was set 
up in St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, and in 1581, Galileo, 
an Italian youth of seventeen years, discovered the principle 
of the pendulum while watching a swinging lamp in the 
cathedral at Pisa. 

Watches were born from the brain of Peter Henlein, a 
locksmith of Nuremberg in about 1500. They were called 
“Nuremberg eggs” because of their shape and were really 
stout, little portable clocks. In spite of the fact that they 
had only one hand and no crystal and kept very uncertain 
time, they were a great step forward. Just how uncertain 
time the early watches kept, Mr. Brearley humorously sug- 
gests by quoting from “Dombey and Son,” where the Cap- 
tain “drew Walter into a corner, and with a great effort, 
that made his face very red, pulled up the silver watch, 
which was so big and so tight in his pocket that it came out 
like a bung.” “ ‘Wal’r,’ said the Captain, handing it over 
and shaking him heartily by the hand, ‘a parting gift, my 
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lad. Put it back half an hour every morning and another 
quarter toward afternoon and it’s a watch that’ll do you 
credit.’ ” 

The evolution of Peter Henlein’s invention under many 
generations of deft Swiss fingers, and others less deft, is 
fairly well known. The development of the American in- 
dustry, which Mr. Brearley takes up in detail also, shows 
that the Yankee contribution to the art of watchmaking has 
been largely a commercial one. 


HINDRANCES TO THE STUDY OF ENGLISH LIT- 
ERATURE DURING THE COLONIAL PERIOD 


Anthony Merino 


The footnotes accompanying this article are the author’s. The article 
is used by permission of School and Society, in which it first appeared. 


Before the Revolution and for some time afterwards the 
study of English and English literature did not have a com- 
manding position in our school curriculum. Noah Webster * 
in an essay which he published in 1790 in discussing the con- 
dition of schools and colleges, brings out the status of the 
study of English in the schools of his day. He says: 


The first error that I would mention is a too general attention 
to the dead languages with a neglect of our own... . This 
neglect is so general that there is scarcely an institution to be 
found in the country where the English tongue is taught regu- 


1Noah Webster, the great American lexicographer, was born in West 
Hartford, Conn., October 16, 1758. In order to supply the need of 
better instruction books in English he wrote the “Grammatical In- 
stitute of the English Language.” The first part of which appeared 
in 1783, and a second and third part in the following years (see Ford, 
“Life of Noah Webster,” Vol. IL. 528-529). Before the publication 
of the third part in 1785 no books for reading were used in our schools 
excepting Dilworth’s Spelling Books, The Psalter, Testament and Bible. 
The selections which comprise the third part of the “Grammatical In- 
stitute” are characterized by lack of literary taste. One writer refers 
to these selections as the “florid harangues of Noah Webster” (John 
Davis, “Travels in the United States,” 749; or Barnard, American 
Journal of Education, Vol. 32, 814). 
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larly from its elements to its pure and regular censtruction in 
prose and verse." 


An examination of the curricula of our schools before the 
Revolution readily reveals the truth of the above statement. 
Outside of a few scattered attempts no attention was paid 
to the study of English literature. This widespread neglect 
was due to a variety of causes. 

The general attention paid to the ancient languages is 
probably the chief reason for this neglect. The “New Eng- 
land First Fruits” or our earliest account of the course of 
study pursued at Harvard College admirably illustrates the 
exalted place that the “dead languages” held in our earliest 
educational institutions. According to this tract a knowl- 
edge of Latin and Greek was the sole requirement for 
admission. 


When a schollar is able to understand Tully, or such like classi- 
cal Latine author extempore and make and speake true Latine in 
verse and prose suo ut aiunt Marte; and decline perfectly the 
paradigm’s of nounes and verbes in the Greek tongue: Let him 
then and not before be capable of admission into the colledge.* 


Then too Latin and Greek in addition to being the sole 
requirement for entrance, had a very prominent place in 
the course of study. Greek occupied seven hours a week 
while Latin was the language of conversation. Finally the 
chief requirement for the bachelor’s degree was the ability 
**to read the originals of the Old and New Testaments into 
the Latin tongue.” * 

The “dead languages” continued to hold for a period of 
more than one hundred years, the most important place in 
our higher institutions of learning. We find, for example, 
Princeton College as late as 1753 emphasizing the study of 
Latin and Greek to such an extent that very few students 


LL a American Journal of Education, Vol. 32, 791, or Vol. 26, 


Old South Leaflets, No. 51, 2. 
*Tbid.5 5. 
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thought it necessary or desirable to study English. Joseph 
Shippen, a member of the class of 17538, tells us, in his let- 
ters, that the students were so occupied in studying Virgil 
and the Greek testament with an occasional lesson on the 
globes that they had no leisure to peruse any English book. 

Again Judge Wingate, writing in 1831 of his experience 
at college, indicates that the Latin tongue, as late as the 
middle of the eighteenth century, was still the language of 
conversation at Harvard College. 

He writes: ” 


I do not recollect now any part of the public exercises on com- 
mencement day to be in English except the president’s prayers at 
opening and closing the services. Next after the prayer followed 
the salutatory oration in Latin by one of the candidates for the 
first degree... . Then followed a syllogistic disputation in 
Latin in which four or five more of those who were distinguished 
as good scholars in the class were appointed by the president as 
respondents to whom were assigned certain questions which the 
respondents maintained, and the class severally opposed and 
endeavored to invalidate. This was conducted wholly in Latin. 
. .. During these exercises the president (Holyoke) always 
improved the occasion to express his sentiments upon the ques- 
tions under discussion, and thereby, showed his readiness at dis- 
coursing in a learned language. At the close of the disputation 
the president usually added some remarks in Latin, after which 
he conferred degrees. This, I think, may be considered as the 
summary of the public performances on a commencement day. 


Further on he points out that during his college days no 
forensic disputation, no poems or orations were spoken in 
English and that it was not until the years 1757 or 1758 that 
the “exercise of the forensic disputation in English was in- 
troduced and required of the two senior classes.” * 

In addition to this over-emphasis of the Latin and Greek, 
there were several other reasons operative which prevented 
the study of the English classics from gainmg any headway 
in our schools during the colonial period. 

1Varnum Collins, Princeton, 297. 


2 Circular of Information, No. 6, year 1891, footnote page 36. 
* Tbid. 
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In the first place the puritanical ideals of our earliest 
New England settlers were not conducive to the study of 
the English classics. As a matter of fact little secular lit- 
erature could find a place among a people who neglected all 
phases of art and who regarded religion and beauty as an- 
tagonists. Consequently we find that works on theology 
dominated every collection of books that was made during 
the seventeenth century. Professor C. E. Norton in his 
sketch of the life of Anne Bradstreet which was prefixed 
to a modern edition of her poems points out that there is no 
evidence that there existed in Massachusetts during the 
seventeenth century a single copy of Shakespeare’s plays.t 
Furthermore, there is no indication that there was any 
familiarity with the poems of Milton. This is significant 
because Milton was essentially the poet laureate of the Puri- 
tans. A writer in the December number of the Nation for 
the year 1910 has the following to say on this point: 


A fairly exhaustive search failed to reveal any indications 
whatever of early New England familiarity with Milton, or of 
quotations from him in New England literature, such as it was 
prior to 1750. That literature is of course chiefly theological 
consisting largely of services, occasional discourses, etc., in which 
here and there, references to Milton appear. Rarely, however, 
are they to his poems. Apparently so far as investigation has yet 
disclosed, Milton’s poems were almost unknown in New England 
until about the middle of the eighteenth century.” 


Perhaps nothing illustrates better their unfamiliarity with 
the great English classics and their lack of skill and regard 
for literature as the “voice and mistress of esthetic delight,” 
than the fact that the “Day of Doom; or A Poetical De- 
scription of the Great and Last Judgment,” by Michael 
Wigglesworth, was for a hundred years the most popular 
book in prose or verse before the Revolution.” 2 “This ter- 


‘Eggleston, “Transit of Civilization,? 120. See als i 
“American Literature,” Vol. I., footnote page 6. act aaabees 

* Charles Francis Adams, Nation, Vol. 87, year 1908, pp. 599-600. 

* Moses Coit Tyler, “History of American Literature,” Part IIL., 27, 
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rible poem,” according to Professor Tyler, “attributes to 
the Divine being a character the most execrable and loath- 
some to be met in any literature, Christian or Pagan.” + 
Charles Richardson refers to this work in the following 
terms: “ “The Day of Doom?’ is not a picce of literature; the 
student notes it only as a curiosity, and as a pitiful indica- 
tion of the literary poverty of the days and the land in 
which it was popular.” ? 

The early American colonists, in addition to being un- 
familiar with the works of Shakespeare, Milton and other 
English authors, produced no original writer. Most of our 
earliest writings were imitations rather than original mat- 
ter. According to one historian, Benjamin Franklin was 
the first native of America who wrote the English language 
with classic taste and elegance.* This state of affairs was 
due not to a lack of intellectual vitality among our earliest 
settlers but to the fact that their religious views compelled 
them to nourish their minds upon religious works and the 
ancient languages to the exclusion of English literature and 
the other subjects which to-day hold a very prominent place 
in our curriculum. 

It is a known fact that our earliest schools—especially 
our colleges and secondary schools—embraced in their cur- 
ricula the same course of study pursued in the schools of 
England. For example, Moses Coit Tyler points out that 
the course of study in our colleges established before 1765 
“embraced the contemporaneous learning of the colleges in 
England, and as far as possible everything was done here 
‘pro more Academiarum in Angas?” 

’ Therefore, inasmuch as there was a more widespread neg- 
lect of the study of the mother tongue in the English schools 
than in our own, we have an additional reason for the low 


1Moses Coit Tyler, “History of American Literature,” Part II., 27. 

2 Richardson, “American Literature,” Vol. I., 6-7. 

3 Bolenius, “Teaching Literature in the Grammar Grades and High 
School,” 264. 

4Qhio Journal of Education, Vol. 7, 132. 

5 Moses Coit Tyler, “History of American Literature,” Part II., 306. 
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status of the study of English literature in our schools of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The learned pre- 
late Bishop Lowth ? in his “Introduction to English Gram- 
mar,” which first appeared in 1765, directed the attention 
of the English people to the general neglect of the study of 
the vernacular that characterized the work of their schools. 
In this work he urges his fellowmen to remedy “the strange 
error of excluding the vernacular language from the sys- 
tems of public and private education.” * This appeal ex- 
erted a powerful influence. Indeed, from the date of its 
publication and greatly in consequence of it, the study of 
English gradually came to assume an important place in 
the curricula of the English schools.? A good example of 
the influence exerted by this publication is shown by certain 
events which took place in Dr. Parr’s * school at Stanmore. 
Before the appearance of Lowth’s “Introduction to English 
Grammar” the attention of the pupils of this school was 
directed almost entirely to the study of Latin and Greek. 
Large selections from the works of Cicero and other distin- 
guished Latin poets were constantly read. In addition the 
Grecian writers, especially the Greek poets and orators were 


4Robert Lowth, Bishop of London, was born November 27, 1710. A 
copy of his “Short Introduction to English Grammar” can be found in 
the library of Yale University. This copy belongs to the edition which 
was published in London in 1789. In this Lowth illustrates various 
rules of grammar by short extracts from the writings of Pope, Milton, 
Shakespeare, Addison, etc. Concerning the use of these extracts he 
says: “Perhaps the notes subjoined to the following pages will furnish 
a more convincing argument than anything that can be said here both 
of the truth of the charge of inaccuracy brought against our language; 
and of the necessity of investigating the principles of it, and studying 
it grammatically, if we would attain to a degree of skill in it. It will 
evidently appear from these notes that our best authors have committed 
gross mistakes, for want of a due knowledge of English grammar, or 
at least of a proper attention to the rules of it.” ; 

* American Annals of Education, 1839, 9, 11. 

3 Thid. 

*Samuel Parr was born at Harrow-on-the-Hill, E ' 
15, 1747. Even before the appearance of Bishop Late 
to English Grammar,” Dr. Parr had attained scarcely less eminence 
as an English writer than as a man of classical learning. This accounts 
in part at least why Dr. Parr readily amended the defect which 


existed in the Stanmore school of neglecting the study of the mother 
tongue. 
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greatly emphasized. As a matter of fact certain seasons of 
the year were almost exclusively devoted to the study of 


Greek plays. 


For three or four weeks before the holidays Dr. Parr was 
accustomed to make the boys of the upper school read the Greek 
plays for seven or eight hours together; and he sometimes kept 
them so employed till near eleven o’clock at night. 


In consequence of this emphasis upon Latin and Greek 
little, if any, attention was paid to the study of English. 
However, after Dr. Parr had come into contact with the 
views of Bishop Lowth, he was not slow in approving and 
adopting at Stanmore Lowth’s idea of giving more atten- 
tion to the study of the vernacular. Accordingly we find 
that after 1765 a knowledge of the mother tongue was culti- 
vated in this school not only through the study of English 
grammar and composition but also by a perusal of the best 
English writers.” 


Sometimes the merits of our most distinguished writers were 
discussed; and Pope, Dryden and Swift, Addison and Johnson, 
Hume and Robertson, had each their respective partisans. The. 
learned, the instructive, the elegant volumes of Gibbon had not 
made their appearance; or doubtless they would have received 
from the juvenile critics their full tribute of applause.* 


In conclusion, the chief hindrances to the study of Eng- 
lish literature in our schools during the Colonial period were, 
that the study of Latin and Greek occupied, to the neglect 
of the study of English literature, the chief place in our 
school curriculum; that the puritanical ideals of our earliest 
settlers, nourishing as they did the mind upon the scriptures 
and the ancient languages, were not conducive to developing 
a familiarity with English literature; that Americans pro- 
duced no creative literature worth mentioning and, finally, 


14merican Annals of Education, Year 1839, Vol. 9, 5. 
2 Tbid., 9-12. 
3 Tbid., 9-14. 
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that the contemporaneous schools in England did not give 
the study of English literature a place in their curriculm 
before 1765. 


COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 
Summaries 


In a summary you seek to give the gist of some article or 
lengthy passage. The purpose of a summary is usually to save 
time for a reader by enabling him to gain quickly knowledge of 
the important ideas in the passage summarized. Hence, the 
chief requirement is that a summary should be intelligible to a 
reader who has not seen the original. 

Though practice in making summaries is not as helpful in 
your development in writing as original composition, yet it has 
certain points of value. It contributes to forming a lucid and 
compact style; it trains in distinguishing between the essential 
and the superfluous; it cultivates judgment and concentration of 
thought; it is, says one author, “an excellent antidote for the too 
prevalent habit of reading without attempting to obtain an accu- 
rate impression of content.” 

At first the exercise may seem difficult, but skill and facility 
will increase rapidly with practice. Follow at first the steps of 
the accepted method; later you may be able to secure as good 
results by the omission of some of the steps. The procedure 
usually involves: 

(1) Read carefully. If one reading fails to let you into the 
thought of the passage, give it two or three. (2) Divide the 
material into its main divisions, and state briefly the central idea 
of each. These statements will constitute a skeleton or outline 
of the whole passage. It is generally best to follow the para- 
graphing of the original, representing each paragraph by a 
brief statement of its topic. 

___ (8) Scrutinize this outline closely and strike out non-essentials. 
Your scale of reduction should be used as a guide at this point. 
In a summary of ordinary length you would retain most of the 
heading in the outline, the subordinate ones as well as the main 
ones, but the summary might be on such a limited scale that the 
main ones only could be used. (4) Determine the best order for 
these points. You should not depart from the order of the orig- 
inal without good reason, but sometimes the summary can be 
made more effective by giving first something from the middle 
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or the close, which, because of its importance, will arrest the 
attention of a reader. 

(5) Write out the summary in continuous prose. Use clear, 
simple language, letting brevity and extreme precision of state- 
ment be your aim. Do not make the first part of your summary 
too full and do not skimp the latter part. Apportion your space 
according to the importance apparently attached to the different 
points by the original writer. Be fair to the thought or attitude 
of the original even though you do not agree with it. If you 
feel that you must make comments of your own, see that they 
appear distinctly in this capacity. 

1. In “College Athletics and Character” you may see a fairly 
good summary. Its adequacy can be tested by comparing it 
with the original, which may be found in the Atlantic Monthly, 
volume 90, page 534 (October, 1902) ; but something of the same 
thing can be discovered from the following outline, which might 
have been made preliminary to the writing of the summary: 


I. Introduction:—The attention given to outdoor sports in 
America. 
1. The marked interest in outdoor sports (f1). 
2. Causes for this interest ({[ 2 & 3). 
3. The spirit characterizing the interest ({] 4). 


II. Transition. 
1. A general view of college athletics ({| 5). 
2. Athletics vs. Scholarship ({] 6). 


III. Development:—A study of the present situation. 
1. A survey of the rise of athletics in colleges. 
a. The growth of interest in physical vigor ({ 7). 
b. The gymnasium vs. outdoor sports ({ 8). 
2. The control of intercollegiate athletics. 
a. Changes in methods of control ({] 9). 
b. Important rules discussed. 
(1) Discouragement of professionalism 
(| 10-12). 
(2) Requirement of good scholarship ({ 13 
& 14). 
(3) Prohibition of special inducements 
(J 15-17). 
c. Various evils and abuses needing reform ({[ 18 
& 19). 
3. Certain claims for intercollegiate sports. 
a. Preliminary outline of this section ({] 20). 
b. The claims for sport discussed. 
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(1) As developing physical vigor. 
(a) Inequality of the sports (f 21 & 
22). 
(b) A special study of football ({| 23 
& 25). 
(2) As stimulating outdoor exercise (f] 26 & 
Zhe 
(3) As producing moderation ({ 28). 
(4) As promoting self-control ({[ 29 & 30). 
(5) As establishing friendships (fj 31). 
(6) As quickening college loyalty ({[ 32). 
4, The aspect of expense. 
a. Expenditure and its control ({ 33). 
b. Special items of expense. 
(1) Budget for training (ff 34 & 35). 
; (2) Budget for travelling ({] 36). 
IV. Conclusion:—The question of the permanent value of inter- 
collegiate sport. 
1. The'real test (fj 37). 
2. The important issue ({] 38). 


Compare the summary and the above outline, noting whether 
the summary includes all the principal topics and whether it 
gives them in the same order as the original. If there is a 
divergence, this does not necessarily mean that either the article 
or the summary is bad. The article may have been written to 
interest as well as to inform, and hence may have required 
an informal order or an indirect presentation: in this case the 
summary will probably follow a more logical order, its aim 
being merely to inform. On the other hand, the article may have 
the more logical order, and the summary may depart from it in 
order to secure a greater degree of interest. Which seems to be 
the case in the summary under consideration? 

2. The selection “Measuring Time” is an example of a book 
summary. ‘The principles are essentially the same as for any 
other sort of summary. 


Compilations 


No matter what kind of work in life you may be preparing for, 
you are likely to be compelled at some time to gather material 
on some subject from a number of sources and to present the 
aggregate results in some clear and orderly manner. Such an 
attempt may be called compilation. Skill in it is demanded in 
the college exercise commonly called the term paper. Such a 
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piece of writing is primarily an orderly summary of facts gleaned 
from reading in a certain field, the student’s own conclusions 
and observations being secondary in importance. 

The steps to be followed in gathering composition material 
from books and other printed sources are: (1) Ascertain how 
much material is available. It is usually a waste of time to go 
to a library, and with the first book you come upon, begin to 
read and take notes. It is better to ascertain just how extensive 
is the available material, using the customary aids to forming a 
bibliography. (2) Carefully choose the most authoritative mate- 
rial for consultation. From the mass of material at hand, you 
should select what is by writers of recognized standing. You 
should also choose what is most up-to-date in its treatment of the 
topic. Learn to tell a good deal about the value of a book to your 
purpose by examining the preface to find the author’s reasons 
for writing, the scope of the book, ete. Look at the table of 
contents for the general plan and proportions of the book. 

(3) Gather the information needed, working systematically 
and expertly at your note-taking. Put each note on a separate 
card or sheet of paper. Keep the notes few and brief. Accom- 
pany each note by a definite reference to the book and the page. 
Give the substance of the passage read in your own words; do 
not copy the words of the book. (4) Follow the correct form of 
presentation. The term paper is generally prepared in a dif- 
ferent way from an ordinary theme. The title is displayed on 
a page, with the author’s name very much after the manner of 
the title-page of a book. Then follows an outline of the prin- 
cipal matters discussed in the body of the paper. At the end of 
the paper, a bibliography is given of the books and articles con- 
sulted. Throughout the body of the paper references giving 
authorities for statements are made by means of footnotes. 

1. The selection “Hindrances to the Study of English Litera- 
ture during the Colonial Period’ will illustrate some of the mat- 
ters mentioned above. You will note the careful organization and 
definite order. Study especially the ways in which the sources 
of information are indicated. Has the writer given all of these 
or has he confined himself to only the most important? 


ASSIGNMENTS 


(1) Make a summary of one of the longer selections in this 
book. Let the scale of condensation be such that each paragraph 
of the original will be represented by a single sentence in the 
summary. A suitable article to begin practice with is Cabot’s 
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“The Call of the Job’, on page 448. Note that it uses freely 
mechanical indications of structure, such as italics and extra 
spacing. Use these as guides to the main topics and the sub- 
topics. 

(2) Make a summary of a book you have recently read. 

(3) Write a short composition in which the opening and the 
conclusion shall be distinctly your own, but in which every inter- 
vening statement shall rest upon the authority of some one else. 
Refer specifically to each authority in a footnote. 

(4) Select some problem for research and compilation of 
your findings. With the aid of the library, collect material. 
Then work it up into a composition. Suitable subjects for this 
exercise are: 1. Have students whose scholarship is high been 
more successful in after life than those of inferior scholarship? 
2. Does the enrolment in a college fluctuate according to the 
success of the college in athletics? 


PART XIV 


MODELS: INFORMAL ESSAYS 


RETROSPECTS 


PG Eis i PLAY 
Gilbert Emery 


It was in the Town Hall. Oh, not this Town Hall here, 
with its pale chasteness and maidenly refinements, but ours 
—a great, bleak, dusty rectangle, filled with penitential 
wooden settees, lighted by malodorous kerosene lamps, fit- 
fully heated by two voracious wood-stoves. Nailed on the 
entrance-doors was a peremptory sign: “You that were born 
in a sawmill, shut the door, for you are not at home now.” 
At the upper end of this naked room, if room it could be 
called, was a little shallow, high-waisted stage vaguely illu- 
minated by a row of “foots”—sullen lamps behind green- 
painted tin half-circles. There was no dressing-room. Why 
should there be, when one could quite simply and naturally 
dress on the floor below, in the tax-collector’s room and the 
office of the justice of the peace, and then dash up the 
dangerous stairs for an entrance? 

Yes, it was in the Town Hall. I mean, of course, the first 
play I ever saw. (You can’t have forgotten yours; don’t 
tell me that!) Life may hold great adventure and much 
radiant dream; argosies may sail forth; beautiful, bewilder- 
ing maidens appeal for rescue and love—I know not what; 
but the wonder of it all is as naught compared to the 
glamour of the first play. Play! As I write the word, the 

1From The New York Tribune. Reprinted by permission. 
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significance of the term strikes me for the first time. Play! 
Even now, after all these years, there is often little more of 
play in the brief enchanting hour of the theatre than there 
was in that immemorial performance which swept me tumul- 
tuously into the world of make-believe. No, no—it was 
reality, delightful, deathless reality; and the humdrum life 
beyond the guarded doors was the play. 

Well, well—I was seven, and the son of a pious mother. 
Why on earth she ever consented to let me go, in the keep- 
ing of a faithful, fanciful spinster—as childlike as I, I sus- , 
pect—to this “show” (we called them all shows in those 
days), I cannot now imagine, for the theatre was to her a 
sinful business, and “The Black Crook” was abroad in the 
land. But go I did—and of a Saturday afternoon, 

No one in the village had ever before conceived of the 
notion of shutting out the good daylight, and in a silly sem- 
blance of night sitting down to the fascinating entertain- 
ment. If you were going to have it in the daytime, said the 
village, why pretend it was nightfall? All the same, green 
cambric was tacked over the windows and the smelly foot- 
lights were kindled. Allie, my protectress, and I arrived 
long, long before the appointed hour, took our pick of seats, 
watched the spectators shamble in, dispose themselves ad- 
vantageously, whistle, catcall, giggle, eat, scrape the benches 
horribly on the floor, and, despite the disingenuous sign on 
the wall: “Gentlemen will not and others must not spit on 
the floor,” even spit. I little dreamed then, though I see 
it clearly now, that I was on the eve (or perhaps the after- 
noon) of the most eventful moment of my life. All I knew 
was that when that ridiculous little painted curtain—plot- 
ted out so brightly with the advertisements of our trades- 
men—went up, I was plunged straightway into a world the 
like of which I had never imagined, and whose enchantment 
still compels me. 

And the play? Ah, it was East Lynne. 

I never hear now “When other lips and other hearts” 
without vividly living over that afternoon. What was it to 
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me that the beautiful Isobel Vane was a large obsolescent 
lady who, for reasons best known to herself, elected to enact 
the entire play in a pale-blue silk dress? Or that her disguise 
on her tragic return consisted only of an ingenuous white 
cotton-wool wig and blue-glass spectacles? Allie and I wept, 
and shuddered, and laughed, and cried out in alarm, for we 
were children in the real world of the theatre, as, after all, 
all audiences are. 

Very likely that stock company must have been the worst 
in the world. It was certainly very bad, else it would never 
have stormed our out-of-the-way, railroadless little town. 
But, as for me, I shall never again see such magical players 
as those. They stayed with us for a rich fantastic week, 
during which time they graciously gave us Capitola, the Mad- 
cap; or, the Hidden Hand; Pauline, Lady of Lyons; Hazel 
Kirk; My Uncle From Cattaraugus, and I have forgotten 
what else of wonder and art. Bless them, all of them, those 
dear, delightful artists! They took us out of a dull, 
homely, provincial village, and suddenly showed us true 
love, and sorrow, and laughter, and all the kingdoms of the 
imagination. 


MEMORIES OF A NURSERY WINDOW * 
Horace Taylor 


The day nursery was for me essentially the place where 
I could look out on the world. My memories of what hap- 
pened inside the nursery are dim beside the bright pictures 
of the things seen out of the window. I remember that the 
walls were distempered a rather unpleasant pink color, and 
the fireplace always figured prominently—chiefly, I suppose, 
because the fire was bright when the window was dark. Of 
the territory adjacent to the nursery I have a clearer recol- 
lection—the landing with the big rocking horse, the bath- 
room, and the staircase window whence on Saturday after- 


1From The Manchester Guardian. 
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noons the balloon could be seen from which ‘the great 
Baldwin’ descended in a parachute. Here, again, the win- 
dow was the dominating feature. 

The street as I remember it was usually wet—on fine days 
we were not likely to be in. The houses opposite had each 
a physiognomy of its own, and I remember I was quite dis- 
tressed when No. 21 had a new face, and the front door 
and all the window frames were painted bright green. 

But it was the people in the streets that interested me 
most. ‘There was a small boy who always ran down the 
street when I lifted the curtains of time and looked out of 
that window. He wore a red brewer’s cap and he was called 
‘the little Turk’—I don’t know why. I know I envied him 
because he was allowed to go out in the rain and splash in 
the puddles. He was an everyday figure, but others which 
have just as permanent a place in my memories of the street 
could only have been rare comers. I can remember Jack-in- 
the-Green and crowds of sweeps and boys with blackened 
faces collecting money from frightened nurses. I had a 
great fear of these black men, and May Day has on their 
account got confused in my mind with the Fifth of Novem- 
ber and those terrible effigies with hideous shaking heads, 
limp, hanging arms, and dead, gloved hands which we knew 
as ‘Guy Foxes.? I dreaded them all, but especially the 
black-faced men with their hoarse voices. 

But up in the nursery there was protection enough for 
the thrill to be quite pleasant when distant cheering an- 
nounced the approach of one of these monsters. Enthroned 
high on a barrow drawn by a donkey, he would presently 
loom into the autumn sunlight, legs dangling limply and 
swaying with the motion of the cart and the ghastly mask 
staring straight up at our nursery window. Belonging to 
the same order of strange and marvelous apparitions were 
the Man-on-stilts, the Dancing Bear, and the Extraordinary 
Organgrinder. The first I remember as dressed in red, some- 
thing like a medieval Swiss Landsknecht, and he used to take 
off one stilt and shoulder it like a musket. He seemed to 
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be twenty or thirty feet high on these stilts, and I almost 
feared he might come in at the window. 

The dancing bear I was not afraid of ; indeed I was rather 
sorry for the poor friendly creature, being in the charge of 
such dark, hairy, fierce-looking men, who shouted terrible 
oaths in a strange tongue and prodded poor Bruin with a 
pole. The wonderful music-maker used to be a frequent 
figure, but I have not seen him or his kind for years. He 
scarcely seemed then to be a human being at all, but a sort 
of musical automaton. He had bells on his pointed hat, and 
everything about him seemed to make some sort of noise. 
He had a little ‘Orgue de Barbarie’ on a stick, out of which 
he wound a wheezy tune while he banged a big round drum 
on his back with a drumstick affixed to his elbow, and jig- 
ging out his foot he clanged the cymbals on the top of the 
drum by means of a strap attached to his heel. 

Now I come to recount them, I find we had a very full and 
varied entertainment from our window. There was an organ 
which carried a miniature dancing floor on which puppets 
waltzed in couples, Punch and Judy, a monkey dressed as 
a soldier who performed various antics, such as beating a 
tambourine, ringing a bell, and shouldering a gun, and once 
a boy in dirty pink tights who seemed made of indiarubber 
and contorted himself on a mat in the middle of the road. 
I suppose the muffin man still goes round with a bell and a 
green-baize-covered tray on his head to the cry of ‘Muffins 
and crumpets ail-ot, and gypsy-looking boys and women 
still sing about lavender. There was also an old woman 
who sold woolly lambs just below our window who sang 


If I’d as much money as I can tell 
I’d not be erying pretty lambs to sell, 


to a sort of ‘Pop goes the weasel’ tune. 

In those days every tradesman’s delivery cart had its own 
character. Butcher boys in blue with glistening hair still 
drive their high carts wildly about the streets; but where 
are the clanging chariots that used to bring the milk? You 
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scarcely ever hear the true yodel of the milkman now, though 
the baker still shouts ‘Yepp’ outside my door. And then 
there was the bell-like note of the man who sold crockery 
and banged a-basin all the way up the street. He seems 
to have disappeared entirely. Less frequent, too, are the 
marvelous houses on wheels, painted all over pictures, the 
horse covered with colored ribbons and gleaming brass. A 
sullen sun-burned man with an orange-colored scarf round 
his throat and gold earrings would drive the van, while wild- 
looking children would stare out of the window, and boys 
and women with brown faces and bleached hair would jabber 
at every ‘kind lady’ and beg her to buy a broom or a brush. 

They appealed to me strongly, these sun-burned wan- 
derers, and I longed to live in a house that traveled about 
in sunny country lanes and strange towns. Of all the peo- 
ple I saw out of the window these seemed to me the most 
human and attractive. Not even the stories told by my 
nurse of children being kidnapped by gypsies could put me 
against them. I felt I would rather lke to be kidnapped 
and never have to go to school or keep my clothes clean; 
and I pictured the dramatic scene when I would come back 
strong and sunburned and be wept over. 

Many other figures in the street seem to have faded from 
my mind and left only the memory of their cries, such as 
the ‘Ole clo pop’ of the man who sold clothes-props, and the 
‘Mee-mee, meat’? of the cats’-meat man. But one of the 
most romantic figures still goes about very little changed in 
all these years—the dustman. His very appearance is pic- 
turesque. That curious sort of sou’wester with the flap 
over the neck gives him a sort of ancient-mariner look, which 
was accentuated in my dustman by the gold rings in his 
ears. How I wished to be a dustman as I watched him climb 
the ladder against the side of the cart, and, having emptied 
the basket, grope about in the ‘lucky dip’ and extract some 
gleaming metallic object and secrete it in one of those big 
mysterious sacks hanging at the back of the cart. 

There is something in the things thrown away by a house- 
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hold which gives a glamour to any collection of rubbish. 
Like seeing people in a lighted room having dinner with the 
blinds up, it gives a glimpse of the intimate life of neighbors 
we otherwise only know by sight. A cracked mug which 
belonged to the father when a boy, a faded powder-box with 
roses on it, a bit of silk ribbon, a broken toy, a glass orna- 
ment, a china figure without its head; even a wardrobe 
woman must feel that clothes that have been worn are more 
than mere stitches and stuff. In the case of the dustman 
there is a hint of the hunter for hidden treasure, a touch 
of secret adventure; and the air of mystery that hung about 
those sacks stirred my imagination as much as any of the 
wonderful things to be seen from the nursery window. 


“ARMA PUERUMQUE” ! 
Lee Foster Hartman 


The college buildings, austere and ivy-clad, stood grouped 
among elms upon a campus aloof from the town, but one 
had only to descend the “hill,” as it was called—a walk of 
a few short blocks—to debouch upon a Main Street remote 
from all academic influences. It was a smartly sloping 
descent, heavily shaded by maples, and the law of gravita- 
tion may very likely have had some part in drawing our 
freshman feet nightly in this direction. But, after two or 
three hours of desultory grinding upon Livy or Trigonome- 
try, a more potent attraction—in fact, a lure irresistible— 
was the all-night lunch cart stationed in Main Street, the 
sole nocturnal place of refection which the little New Eng- 
land town afforded. 

It presented to the eye a somewhat circus-wagon-like 
exterior, with its gaudy embellishments and glowing panes 
of colored glass, but within—especially when the nights 
grew chill—it was a warm and cozy refuge, the coffee boiler 
purring softly, and the heavy odor of oil lamps mingling 

1From Harper’s Magazine. Reprinted by permission. 
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with the aroma of sandwiches and pies in an over-close and 
steaming atmosphere. 

While the town lay asleep—naught but a congregation 
of shrouded houses, bleak, dark, and inhospitable—here was 
a place of glorious rendezvous, where sophomore and fresh- 
man mingled democratically at unseasonable hours in a 
common desire for food. Looking back after an interval of 
twenty years, I cannot but wonder at the aggregate number 
of hot frankfurters—each swathed in mustard and tucked 
into a cleft, elongated roll—which I must have gorged in 
the course of those many care-free, nocturnal repasts. I 
know, indeed, that they totaled up alarmingly, for I was 
repeatedly confronted with the problem of camouflaging at 
least a portion of these outlays in the expense account which 
—strictly itemized—must be sent home each month to be 
scanned by the parental eye. But one must be indulgent to 
the lusty appetite of seventeen, which hardly needs a two 
hours’ struggle with the hexameters of Homer to give it 
edge. 

If we did not descend in groups upon the lunch wagon for 
these midnight forays, one was certain to encounter kindred 
spirits already assembled there, and after regalement upon 
egg sandwiches and pumpkin pie and cups of blisteringly hot 
coffee, we decamped en masse to remount the hill, our sing- 
ing voices not a whit impaired by our repast. Halfway up 
the hill, on a corner where the electric street light was 
almost engulfed by the heavy shade of overhanging trees, 
stood Russell Library—if I mistake not, an endowed and 
private institution, venerable and impressive, encompassed 
by the most immaculate of greenswards. Decorously flank- 
ing its approaches, were mounted several ancient cannon, 
and at right and left neat pyramids of cannon balls, rigid, 
symmetrical, intact. 

In that jocund era of freshman days I never thought to 
speculate as to the history or antiquity of those grim memo- 
rials of past conflicts. They may well have dated back to 
Revolutionary days, or perhaps they thundered defiance at 
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the British circa 1812. Surely nothing less venerable would 
have been permitted to grace so austere and dignified a seat 
of learning. It was inconceivable, in the heart of New Eng- 
land, where everything seemed to hark back to the days of 
Pilgrim or Puritan, that these moldering cannon should have 
played their part in so recent a disturbance as our Civil 
War. However that may be, on our way up the hill it was 
our freshman practice—and of innumerable freshmen before 
us!—to raid these mounds of cannon balls, like street ga- 
mins stealing oranges from a fruit stand; whereupon we 
resumed our way uphill, each of us straining to his breast 
one of those heavy iron shot. 

When High Street was gained, we paused, a little out of 
breath with our burdens, which were indeed an armful; and 
we let them go slowly bowling down the sidewalk up which 
we had laboriously trudged. The massive iron spheres slug- 
gishly moved away, quickly lost to sight under the shadows 
of the elms, but the dull rumble of their progress over stone 
flaggings bore to our ears testimony of their accelerated 
motion. The incline of the street seemed steep enough to 
warrant a more precipitous descent, but it may well be that 
those ancient missiles, once freed from our profane hands, 
were mindful of their outraged dignity, and, if fashioned 
more than a century ago to be hurled at the scarlet-coated 
minions of George III, they may very properly have re- 
sented this enforced and ignominious trundling over terra 
firma. At any rate, they seemed to rumble sullenly away, 
with a begrudging and reluctant motion, and with as much 
of high disdain for youthful pranks as a cannon ball can 
muster. 

They held to the sidewalk in a truly astonishing manner, 
as if resolved—since gravitation was not to be denied—to 
have done with the business with all the decorum which com- 
ported with their age and tradition. They never went 
cavorting off into the street, to scuttle through ruts and 
puddles, as any ordinary iron ball of negligible antecedents 
would have done, ending up against some curb or drain. On 
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the contrary, they held to the straight, smooth tenor of 
their way in a manner that impressed me even at that un- 
critical and callow age. The two or three cross streets 
which intercepted their path did not impede or halt their 
progress. Out of the blackness of the night we would hear 
a sudden thump as they descended from the walk to the 
cross street, then a muffled rumble over the brief stretch of 
macadam, when, with a sharp bump against the opposing 
curb, their momentum would lift them clear, and they would 
proceed to traverse the succeeding block. 

Their journey conjecturally ended at Main Street, but 
of this we could never be certain from our remote station at 
the top of the hill. It is to be presumed that they went 
bumping over cobbles and trolley tracks and brought up 
somewhere among the marts of trade, for the sound of their 
passing died out in the silent night and our interest in them 
died out as speedily, as we sought the campus and our beds. 

I confess that it is difficult to explain to the reader— 
especially if he has not gone to college and indulged in like 
practices—wherein lies the satisfaction and delight of lug- 
ging twenty or thirty pounds of cast-iron uphill merely to 
listen to it go rumbling off into the dark. But for us the 
enterprise had a persistent fascination, and as surely as we 
descended, via College Street, to the all-night lunch wagon, 
we reascended, via Court Street—and the cannon balls of 
Russell Library would rumble in the night... . 

A distant and enlightened age may some day illumine 
and explain the crude usage and custom of our time. A 
transcendent Science, in contrast with which our modern 
psychology will seem but a clumsy fumbling amid error, may 
yet lay bare the human mind and heart, so that instinct and 
habit, thought and feeling, will be but fixed codrdinates, by 
means of which the spirals of human folly, the hyperbolas 
of aspiration, or the slow descending parabolas of despair, 
will be plotted with mathematical exactness. Our emotions 
will be reduced to tangential formule replete with squares 
and cube roots. All will have been probed, discovered, classi- 
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fied, and definitively set down in the manuals for all time. 
Such a consummation may have its value and satisfaction 
to the super-developed and omniscient mortals—or immor- 
tals they may be—of that distant day. But Wonder will 
be dead, and Romance atrophied, and the Poetry of Life 
will have evaporated, leaving but the flat and tasteless wine 
of a mere Existence, calculated and secure. ... 


But I am digressing from the cannon balls ignominiously 
come to rest somewhere in the drab precincts of Main Street. 

Rumor had it that the aged caretaker of the Library was 
an indefatigable and zealous servitor, that he took a vast 
pride in the unfailing performance of his duties which had 
rested upon his shoulders for more than twoscore years. 
With a patience at which now I can but marvel, this worthy 
man through an infinitude of days must have gone early to 
his task, only to be greeted by the sight of those depleted 
mounds of cannon balls. And somehow he must have re- 
trieved those that were missing—in what spirit of wrath or 
resignation to the perennial caprice of youth I know not. 
For very early in the morning, long before the good towns- 
people were abroad, the cannon balls would be reassembled 
and the piles neatly intact. One never saw those rigid, 
angular pyramids truncated or askew—never a ball missing 
or out of place. 

And yet, it must be confessed, if one were sharply observ- 
ant and looked closely, he might discern that the balls cap- 
ping the piles differed from the other tiers, sleek and black 
below them, in that the top ones seemed a little battered, or 
even rusty, and often in need of a fresh coating of paint. 


GOING AWAY AND ARRIVING ? 
Filson Young 


The act of Going Away, in the case of a whole family 
making an annual migration, is a very important part of a 
1From Letters from Solitude. Copyright by Chapman and Hall. 
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holiday. In the case of simple people who have neither 
great establishments nor large means, it is a thing fraught 
with a certain amount of careful apprehension; to the elders 
it is a serious matter, complicated by questions of packing, 
of dealing with servants, or arrangements for shutting up 
or carefully maintaining the house during their absence; but 
for children it is quite another thing. It is the most excit- 
ing part of a holiday, in which the joys of travel and adven- 
ture are combined in a highly concentrated form. It is sur- 
rounded by rites and ceremonies, and crowned with the 
knowledge that beyond it lie the delights of the holiday 
itself. To appreciate the true joys of Going Away one 
must be a child in a family whose annual migration is a 
thing looked forward to as the supreme delight of the year. 

My own memory of Going Away in this manner lies like 
a golden haze in the most distant part of life that I can 
remember. I associate it with that sense of exhausted sum- 
mer experienced in large towns towards the end of July; 
with an approaching emptiness and suspension of the ordi- 
nary affairs of life, and with the alien’s sense of quitting 
the place of his bondage and returning to his native land. 
For England, although the greater part of my year was 
spent in it, was associated in my youth with the drab side 
of life; with going to school, and with a disagreeable sense 
of false position caused by living constantly among rich and, 
if the truth be told, somewhat Philistine people, whose simple 
way it was to estimate others by the amount of money they 
had; whom superiority of attainment or of cultivation ren- 
dered uncomfortable, and who were glad to find any ground 
from which they could look down on their superiors. And 
as the end of July approached, we, as children, had a grow- 
ing sense that we had dwelt too long in Mesech and had our 
habitation in the tents of Kedar. We were going back to 
our own land and our own people, and we were glad. 

Our Going Away took place very properly on a Monday. 
The Saturday preceding it was a day of disturbance and 
unrest, when the ordinary order of things was suspended, 
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and one was thrilled by the sight of the various large trunks 
standing about in the fairways of corridors and landings. 
It was on Saturday, or sometimes even on Friday, that we 
began to repeat a rhyme or chant used only on these occa- 
sions. It was as follows— 


“This time three days where shall we be? 
In the steamer going to ......... :" 


The missing word supplied the rhyme; and it was considered 
creditable and effective if one of us, by making elaborate 
calculation, could suddenly foreshadow one of the more 
thrilling moments of the journey by saying— 


“This time twenty-five hours where shall we be? 
Standing-on-the-quay-waiting-for-the-mail-car, going to ...... 


Saturday evening passed in a kind of wretched reaction 
and serious searching of heart as to how the whole of Sun- 
day and Monday could possibly be got through. Church on 
Sunday was a little exciting because of the thinned condi- 
tion of the congregation; one had an infinite pity for the 
wretched handful who should remain at the mercy of a suc- 
cession of casual and unknown ministrants. All packing 
was of course suspended on Sunday; the trunks gaped in- 
vitingly, and sometimes a toy would be surreptitiously in- 
serted among the folds of garments, only to be discovered 
and ejected on the following day. On Sunday evening there 
was a touching and somewhat sentimental feeling in the air, 
stimulated by the long sunshine slanting in through the win- 
dows, at father’s last sermon, the familiar hymns dedicated 
by custom to this occasion, and (in one mind at least) asso- 
ciated not with the Deity, but with cabs and railway trains. 
One could almost have wept. And so to bed, and another 
sick night of suspense. 

We did not leave until about seven in the evening; but for 
my part I was always ready and waiting to get into my 
overcoat by about nine in the morning. Things really began 
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to happen in the morning. Our excitement was occasionally 
being quelled by elders, who walked about with furrowed 
brows and attempted to keep calm. Servants were engaged 
upon unfamiliar jobs, and we took our meals with our loins 
girded, noting an absence of familiar table furniture. Vari- 
ous humble dependents came to the house to be paid, and as 
we spoke to them of our imminent departure we were filled, 
I know not why, with a sense of pathos. We felt sorry for 
them, that they should be thus looking on us for the last 
time; and we had a strange thrilling sense of importance, 
as of people who should claim the attention and the privi- 
leges of the death-bed. As the afternoon wore on there was 
a difficulty in breathing and total loss of appetite, which, 
strange to say, was treated almost as an offense. The mo- 
ment when the first trunk was brought down stairs was gen- 
erally the scene of a demonstration and, probably, of a 
reprimand; and it was at this time that the agonizing secret 
discussions began as to how we should sit in the *bus, who, 
if any, should go on the box, whether it would be a fine 
night, and if we should be allowed to stay up late on the 
steamer. Half an hour before the time of departure the 
hideous chill of apprehension arose as to what should hap- 
pen if the ’bus did not come, and the scout detailed to station 
himself on the road, scanning every vehicle, received one 
bitter disappointment after another. But at last it arrived, 
being greeted, according to ritual, with a quotation from an 
early story-book, “It comes, it rolls up to the door.” 
Now, indeed, we were in the very act and article of de- 
parture. One could have embraced the driver as he came 
to help down with the boxes; we wanted to draw him aside 
and tell him about the joys that were waiting for us; for 
surely he must be aware that this was no ordinary station 
job, but the homeward flight of remarkable people to the 
most wonderful paradise on earth. This was one of the 
occasions on which one shook hands with servants, and was 
strangely aware of the texture of their skin. And at last, 
every parcel being counted, and every child tightly clinging 
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to some minor piece of luggage, the door was shut with a 
bang, the wheels scraped the road, and we were off, hoping 
to pass on the road some of our acquaintance who were not 
going away. 

Followed the more awful excitement of the railway station, 
when we were brigaded into various parties and given posts 
to guard while the business of taking tickets and seats was 
transacted. There was no play about it now; we were off 
in earnest amid the grim realities of trains and engines; and 
our excitement took an almost fearful thrill, as though we 
had started some tremendous machine which we could not 
stop. The great delight of the railway journey was the 
obvious light-heartedness of my father; his method of count- 
ing luggage to sce that it was all there; the tones in which 
he announced the stations that were passed, which would 
not have seemed real if anyone else had spoken them; and 
it was part of the ritual, all unknown to him, that as we 
approached our port of embarkation he should let down the 
window and make some remark on the state of the weather 
or the sea. For a more sober interest now began to over- 
cast our excitements; we were not all good sailors; and on 
the state of the weather would depend our happiness or 
misery for the next eight hours. But I remember these occa- 
sions chiefly as being associated with calm weather, and long 
sunsets, and the faint, salt smell of the sea across the 
darkness. 

The next thrill on the pilgrimage was when, disembarking 
from the train and beginning to tramp through a succession 
of echoing boarded passages, we first caught sight of the 
legend in high letters: TO THE STEAMER. I do not 
know why such notices should enter so deeply into one’s 
sense of life; but as long as I live I shall remember the 
almost intolerable tremor of being with which I read those 
legends, and with what a sense of glorious fate I followed 
the pointing wooden hand with which they were punctuated. 
And then at last the gangway, and the deck of the steamer, 
and the lights shining from the companion-way, and the 
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weird smell which made one clench one’s teeth as one de- 
scended the stairs (for this was before the day of universal 
electric lights and fans), the finding of one’s cabin and the 
depositing therein of one’s small effects, the desire to be in 
every part of the ship at once lest one should miss anything, 
the glorious vibration of the foghorn’s note in the pit of 
one’s stomach when it announced our departure, and the 
moment at which one could say “We are off.” And then the 
tramping up and down the deck, the watching of the winking 
buoys sliding by, the returning to peep down the companion 
ladder, and the coming back to find that one’s teeth were 
still firmly clenched. Every one of these experiences was a 
joy in itself. And down in the saloon was a pleasant clatter 
of knives and forks, and the appetizing smells of hot meats, 
after which my young stomach lusted, although I was 
obliged to be content with an expurgated meal of tea and 
toast and jam. 

And then once more on deck, we men, tightly buttoned up 
now, one’s mother and sisters safely tucked away in their 
cabins whence good and reassuring news came of their 
estate, to walk up and down in the lee of the most inter- 
esting, fascinating, and all-powerful father in a holiday 
mood, looking at the blinking lighthouse that seemed to 
come no nearer, until the wind began to bite and the eyes, 
in spite of all the efforts of the will, to close. To turn in 
was delayed as long as possible, for it meant the end of 
Going Away; there was but a bridge of sleep before one 
would enter into tomorrow with all its joys. 

But if Going Away was the most glorious part of the 
holidays of childhood, Arriving was the most purely joyous. 
The excitement of Going Away was tinged with the appre- 
hension which, pleasant or unpleasant, is inseparable from 
the beginning of any great enterprise, and was shadowed by 
a sense of perils and adventures by land and sea to be en- 
countered before the end was reached. But on arriving 
these things were all behind us; it was a crescendo of 
pleasures that did not end, but were simply merged in a 
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succession of joys, a vista of delight of which even the visible 
horizon did not mark the end. In short, Going Away hap- 
pened at night, and Arriving happened in the morning; and 
in that statement is contained the whole essential difference 
between the two. 

Arriving began by one’s waking up in the small hours of 
the morning and wondering where one was, and gradually 
becoming aware that one was indeed in the cabin of the ship 
and travelling in the midst of the sea. The great question 
was how soon one could get up. The view from the port- 
hole probably revealed only a grey waste of water. One 
hardly dared to look at the time for fear it should be some 
dreadful hour like three or four o’clock—a hopeless hour at 
which it was quite useless to get up. One lay trying to go 
to sleep again, or, failing that, determined to lie still for an 
hour by sheer effort of will; and when one looked at the 
clock again it was but five minutes later. Sometimes one 
would try to persuade oneself that four o’clock was quite 
a reasonable hour to get up, and having dressed, find one’s 
way up on decks that were either deserted and very wet, 
or else in process of being washed down, so that there was 
no dry spot to sit upon. No land being visible, and the air 
being probably bitterly cold, and the sun not risen, the most 
sanguine temperament failed to support such conditions, 
and one would come down again and make another effort 
to sleep, repeating those experiments until one did sleep in 
earnest, and woke up with a shock to find that the green 
shores of Ireland were visible, that the sun had risen, and 
that other people had been up for quite a long time. How 
sweet the air was, how green seemed the familiar shores of 
one’s native land! There were greetings to be exchanged, 
notes to be compared on the experiences of the night, ab- 
sorbing interests connected with the arrival of the steamer 
alongside the quay and—joy of joys—the sight of the 
yellow wheels of the conveyance which was to carry us on 
the last thirty miles of our journey. This was nothing 
more or less than a long car, a kind of vehicle unknown 
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except in Ireland, and, in sober truth, nothing more luxuri- 
ous than a species of spring dray with wooden flaps over the 
wheels and a kind of knifeboard arrangement on which four 
or six people sat facing outwards on either side, the lug- 
gage being piled in the middle. But the fiery chariot of 
Elijah could not have seemed to us a more delectable and 
luxurious and splendid conveyance. 

And now we were all packed and tucked in behind rugs 
and aprons, and rattling over the stony streets of the town 
and out into the country road, with the morning sunshine 
slanting still low across it, and the air still sweet from the 
dews and the showers of the night, and hedgerows fragrant 
and bright with wild roses and dog-daisies. We had thirty 
miles to cover with changes of horses three times, and the 
joy of the road before us. The first thing I remember when 
once well out on the road was the production of baskets and 
packets of biscuits and sandwiches; and my strongest asso- 
ciation with this part of the road the slightly metallic taste 
of milk drunk out of the cup of a flask, and difficulty of 
imbibing it from the narrow end of the cup while seated on 
a jolting vehicle. And after that I think I generally slept 
or dozed for about an hour; dozed deliciously, leaning 
against some protecting shoulder, with an undercurrent of 
the gritty sound of wheels along the road, of Irish voices 
heard in pauses by the roadside. Then, refreshed by sleep, 
one would wake to an absorbed interest in the affairs of the 
journey; for our vehicle carried the mails for thirty miles, 
and carried many other things as well; so that the driver, 
as we rounded a bend of the road, would suddenly throw a 
fish at the door of a house, and give a bundle of papers to 
some old woman who had walked a couple of miles down a 
side road to receive them. At one corner there was always 
a dog, a black retriever, who waited for his master’s news- 
paper, and could be seen soberly trotting off with it until 
the bend of the road hid him from sight. Then there was a 
beggar who frequented the road, Jimmy Leary, of whom we 
were terrified, and the sight of him stumping along in his 
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picturesque tatters, or pausing, as we passed, to raise his 
lined face and shake his knarled stick at us, thrilled us with 
a sense of perils encountered. Then there were the halts to 
change horses, and the sight of men drinking porter 
at some little wayside public-house; and my views of 
life at that time must have been very strict, for I re- 
member feeling rather frightened that in such a happy 
country, and on such a beautiful morning, men should 
be found wicked and abandoned enough to commit this 
sin. 

Halfway along, the road, just after it passes through the 
town of Newtownards, takes a sudden bend and comes out 
on one of the most fragrant shores in the world. One 
moment you are under trees, going by a moss-grown chapel 
and market-house, and the next you are out in the open with 
the stony beach close to you, the intoxicating smell of sea- 
weed, and the sound of waves washing against stones—no 
muddy lake water, but the veritable sea itself, clear and 
green and transparent against the rocks and pebbles of the 
beach. Need I tell you what the moment of that vision 
meant to us in this succession of delights? For these were 
our own waters, the shores of our own lough, which we 
were to follow in all their twistings and turnings for some 
fifteen miles, and well-nigh to the open sea itself. Great was 
the competition to sit on the shore side of the car; so great 
sndeed that turns had to be taken, and at stopping places 
there was much lifting down and hoisting up as these changes 
were effected. 

Two more changes of horses after this, and we were on 
the last ten miles, mostly inland again, for we were to lose 
sight of the sea until it burst upon us at the very doors of 
our home. Now the excitement became almost sickening as 
we strained our eyes along the road to mark the familiar 
objects; and as we neared the village of our destination 
familiar faces began to appear on the road, and we recog- 
nized them with a thrill of wonder that they should exist so 
unchanged during our absence. Now began the long wall 
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of the demesne, with a curtsying figure at the first lodge 
gate; and at the end of the wall, under a tunnel of trees, 
the pump and the first white cottages of the long village 
street. The horses were whipped up and with a glorious 
commotion we entered on the last stage of our triumphal 
progress. The upper halves of the house doors were opened, 
and old women with mutches on their heads looked out upon 
us, shading their eyes with their hands. Now we have passed 
the baker’s, that functionary himself, perpetually white and 
living, as it were, in a mist of flour, standing beside his 
counter; now past that wonderful shop of sweets and mys- 
teries, with the name “Anderson” in crusted white letters 
(one of them missing) over the lintel; now another shop, 
with its little proprietress nodding and waving to us from 
the door; now, with a last crack of the whip, and scattering 
of poultry from under the very wheels, into the market 
square itself, in front of the postoffice, with familiar faces 
awaiting to greet us. But even yet we had not finished; the 
greater joy was to come. The mails have been taken off, 
the parcels and odd luggage discharged, and with a grating 
of brakes we turn away down the steep street, where the 
masts of ships show over the roofs of houses, round the 
corner beside the pump, along the wall of an old castle, and 
suddenly the view is open—to me the most sacred and beau- 
tiful view in the world; a view of beach and harbor and sea, 
with our own craft at her moorings in the foreground, and 
the swift sliding tide beyond, and across it green wooded 
shores trimmed with a brown line of seaweed, and the blue 
mountains in the distance. That was the culmination; but 
a few yards more and the wheels had come to rest, and we 
jumped down on to the gravel sweep into the arms waiting 
to receive us. Yet it was not the beloved kinsfolk whose 
presence and welcome most thrilled us, but the sturdy, 
bleared, blue-jerseyed figure, commodore and admiral of 
our small fleet of boats, who stood waiting to take part in 
the welcome, and, incidentally, to help with the baggage. 
That he should be really alive and existing before us in the 
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very flesh was the crowning miracle and delight of our 
journey. When we had found him we had Arrived. 

Going Away and Arriving—how closely the whole of ex- 
istence fits itself between these two adventures! When you 
stand in the mid-sea of life, far away from its beginnings, 
and apparently far from its ending, you realize how many 
things you have gone away from, and how comparatively 
few you seem to have arrived at. Yet I like to think 
that they are but two halves of one whole, and that if 
Going Away is the chief joy of youthful life, Arriving is the 
especial pleasure and privilege of age; and that even though 
the horizons of youth are grown dim and misty in the dis- 
tance, for people who have grown old wisely the land they 
are approaching grows more and more clearly defined, and 
from being strange and unknown, becomes a familiar and 
welcoming country; on whose soft shores they look forward 
to lying down for a long rest, with the noise of the waters 
over which they have passed lulling them to a pleasant and 
dreamless sleep. 


COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 


Practice in writing informal essays will give an opportunity 
to express your ideas on almost any subject you please, in a style 
very individual and sometimes quite unconventional. Here will 
be your chance to discard tameness and stiffness—qualities that 
are likely to persist from your more academic exercises in 
writing—and to exhibit some of that vigor and ease which is 
probably yours in ordinary conversation. Essays are false to 
their history and theory if they are not interesting and readable. 
Some one has aptly said, “The first clause that the essay cannot 
afford to neglect is that it be entertaining, easy to read, pleasant 
to remember.” In short, according to the same authority, “it 
most nearly approaches the best conversation.” The style must 
be easy and unceremonious: it may be amusing and whimsical. 
You will not go astray in this regard if you try to write very 
much in the manner in which you would converse with a friend 
about something that interested you at the moment. 

The essay is highly personal. The writer unhesitatingly uses 
“1” without self-consciousness and takes the reader into his con- 
fidence. If he is sincere in his revelations, he will certainly be 
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original. ‘See with your own spectacles” is one of the primary 
pieces of advice for essay-writing. Do not, then, try to be what 
other people are; simply be interested in being yourself and 
the results may justify the effort. 

The air of careless, easy grace ordinarily pervading the essay 
should not blind you to the fact that you must still pay attention 
to what may be termed architectural principles—planning, build- 
ing up, fitting together of parts. While the essay discards the 
more formal type of construction, and may seem very rambling 
and discursive, yet it must be neither aimless nor without a plan. 
You should make especial effort in your study of essays to 
understand the development of the writer’s thought through the 
various parts and to see the relation of these parts to each other 
and to the main idea. In this way, you will learn some of the 
devices used to give freedom and informality to writing. 

In the group designated “Retrospects” you will find the kind 
of essay best adapted to first attempts. It begins as a story 
or a description, but superposes some reflective or interpretative 
comments growing naturally out of the experience. Generally 
it is largely reminiscential. It is a hybrid kind of writing, be- 
tween narrative or description and explanation, but all the better 
for being so. Narrative or description alone might be stringy 
and pointless; explanation alone might be too stiff and bloodless. 
Taken together, the one offsets the other, and the virtues of 
both are united very effectively. 

1. In Emery’s “The First Play” we have an entertaining ac- 
count of an almost universal experience—one that you might well 
write about yourself. The order of topics is as follows: 

I. The Town Hall, where I saw my first play. II. Why I 
happen to write about this play. III. How I :ame to go. IV. 
More about conditions under which the performance was given. 
V. The play itself. WI. The effect of this experience upon me. 

Note the way in which interest is intensified by adopting an 
unusual order. For example, nine out of ten persons, if writing 
on this subject, would insist on using the most obvious scheme, 
which would present the material under a plan like the 
following: 

I. Why I write about my first play. II. How I came to go 
to it. III. Where the play was given. IV. Conditions under 
which it was given. V. What the play was. VI. The impression 
it made upon me. The result would be far less enjoyable than 
Emery’s essay. Note the easy conversational style. 

2. In “Memories of a Nursery Window”, the writer has writ- 
tev in pleasing vein of some of his childhood recollections. After 
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a very brief account of the nursery, he turns to the street and 
what he saw going on there. Ascertain just how many different 
persons and objects he has presented. Note the fullness of 
detail and the concreteness of language. The general effect of 
the whole essay is, of course, descriptive rather than narrative. 

3. The next selection, “ ‘Arma Puerumque’,” contains a recol- 
lection of college skylarking. The writer proceeds leisurely in 
unfolding the incident, allowing himself plenty of time for im- 
pressions and observations over and above the essential details. 
Consider the effectiveness of this in giving a sense of reality. 
Notice the concreteness of the language. 

4. In Filson Young’s “Going Away and Arriving,” we have an 
experience similar to what we have had in some form or other, 
but which we have never tried to embody in words. It is an 
excellent example of the concreteness that should characterize an 
essay. Work out the plan of the selection for yourself. Notice 
how the essay closes with a rather deep moral. 


ASSIGNMENT 


Write about some situation, event, or object in a reminiscent 
and reflective vein. It may be well first to write down some 
thought you have about the matter, and then accumulate one or 
more personal experiences to show how you arrived at this 
thought. When you put your work in final form, you may see an 
advantage in rearranging this material so that your reader will 
be led from the incident to the thought. Reflections and com- 
ments may be given at the beginning and the end, or they may be 
interspersed throughout the essay. 

Suggested topics are: (1) A Mountain Spring; (2) Around 
the Bonfire; (3) The Old Spring Board; (4) The First Flowers 
of Spring; (5) The Squirrels in the Park; (6) The Old School- 
house; (7) The House I Was Born In; (8) The First Movie I 
Ever Went To; (9) Going to the Circus with Grandfather; 
(10) My First Appearance in Long Trousers; (11) My First 
Trip to the Barber’s; (12) “Going Away and Arriving” in My 
Own Experience; (13) Visiting at Grandmother’s; (14) On Go- 
ing Home at Vacation Time. 
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DEPARTURES ROW Cast One 
ARY VIEWS 


SHOP TALK? 
Max McConn 


Jones and I have backed away together into a corner 
beside the baby grand. We have forgotten the discomfort 
that nearly every American male feels in his evening clothes. 
We are no longer afraid we may drop our coffee cups. We 
are talking earnestly, keenly—fairly going it. A blessed 
respite from laborious pumping for thin rivulets of banal 
phrase about the weather, the music, the decorations. Our 
dialogue flows fluent and swift—good dialogue, humorous, 
original, pregnant. For Jones and I both sell tires, and we 
are deep in the latest aspects of that fascinating branch of 
merchandising. 

“Oh, oh!” cries our hostess, “you are talking shop! 
Naughty, naughty!” Of course she smiles and te-hees as 
she says it. But that is merely the hypocritical social 
sugar-coating for the solid pill of admonition which she 
thoroughly means we shall swallow instantly. 

She is gone, but Jones and I—poor spineless creatures 
that we are—slip shamefaced out of our refuge, resume our 
stations at the pump, again balance fearfully with pre- 
carious china. 

Would I could have found the wit and courage to explain 
to that fair, censorious dame that our talk—Jones’s and 
mine—was the best talk going at that particular moment 
in her drawing-room! How else did she spot us but by the 
fact that we were the only two persons who were really 
absorbed—not glancing over each other’s shoulders in a 
common quest of their get-away? I swear that the next 
time—but why be forsworn? American manhood may be 
quick to resist political tyranny or economic oppression: 

*From The Nation. Reprinted by permission. 
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before the social dictates of the matriarchate which really 
rules the land it can only cringe and obey. 

But on paper at least I can be bold, and I enter herewith 
my remonstrance and protest against the American femi- 
nine taboo on shop talk. I hereby assert that shop talk is 
the best talk in the world, for the simple reason that it 
means a man is talking about the thing he really knows and 
is really interested in, and that if we would give it free rein, 
instead of continually checking it, at least two-thirds of the 
boredom that hangs like a pall over our teas and receptions 
and visitings would vanish away. 

Of course, I know that our hostesses—dear Carol Kenni- 
cotts that they are—sigh for the stimulating conversation 
of Bohemia. But why is the conversation of Bohemia stimu- 
lating? Precisely because it is shop talk, pure and simple, 
brazen and unabashed and continuous. Only the talkers 
happen to manufacture free verse and statuettes instead of 
footwear and motor cars. Is there any real difference in 
shoppiness between a minor novelist thumping a table in a 
café over the realism of Theodore Dreiser and your own 
poor husband over there in the corner emphasizing with his 
forefinger the merits or demerits of some particular brand 
of the commodity he purveys? 

“Ah, yes,” the Carols may reply, “but free verse and 
statuettes and realism are interesting, whereas your automo- 
biles and hardware and footwear th 

True, ladies, I hasten to admit it. The writers and artists 
have the best of it in every way, in their work as well as 
+n their talk. But is that any reason why you should not 
permit, nay, encourage, the rest of us to make the best of 
that dull portion which is ours? For it is not as if by steer- 
ing us off tires you could forthwith have us eloquent on art 
and literature. It is tires or nothing for us, poor fellows. 

And, let me add, we may not really be entirely so un- 
interesting as you assume. After all, there are two sides to 
this matter of interest. Perhaps, if you let us talk freely 
of our employments and listen with alert, perceiving minds, 
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you might discover that we touched phases of many “inter- 
esting” topics. Jones and I, now, the other night—our text 
was tires—what could be more prosy, more materialistic ?— 
and yet we dealt incidentally with economics, on the sides 
both of production and distribution, and with psychology, 
and even with art and literature in their component appli- 
cations to advertising. And at any rate we should have 
been revealing to you, if you had hearkened, two entirely 
genuine if not highly differentiated specimens of the genus 
homo. 

Do you remember when it was that Caro] found Doc Ken- 
nicott interesting and lovable? Was it not when she let him 
discourse on surgery? 

I insist, furthermore, on pointing out two obvious points 
of unfairness in the application of this taboo. 

First, it is applied rigorously to the shop of men, but 
much less consistently, if at all, to feminine shop—recipes, 
patterns, babies, in the case of the proletariat and the lower 
bourgeoisie; and among the higher bourgeoisie or economic 
aristocracy, frocks and maid. Will any female have the 
hardihood to deny that such topics circulate freely among 
the petticoated contingent on every sort of occasion? Or 
to maintain that they are essentially less shoppy or more 
cultural and elegant than the themes which are forbidden to 
their husbands? 

The second point of unfairness is still more serious. It 
may even be characterized as treacherous. It is that talk 
about themselves and their affairs is freely permitted to 
men when they appear in the capacity of lovers—actual or 
potential. Whatever Corydon makes or sells—were it hog 
cholera serum or bicycle pumps—is then of supreme interest 
to Phyllada—“for his sake’’—Poor Corvdon is led to believe 
he has found a maiden who is not only beauteous but also— 
and usually he values this more—intelligently and sympa- 
thetically alive to the engrossing interest of hog serum or 
pumps. He is so pathetically grateful, so profoundly ap- 
preciative, that he eagerly undertakes the life support of 
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such a creature—only to learn that in reality serum nause- 
ates her and pumps inflate her wrath and neither may be 
mentioned in polite society! Is it not cruel? And if she, 
on her side, finds her husband grown dull, whom has she to 
thank? 


ON AN UNAPPRECIATED WINTER SPORT! 
Edwin M. Brooks 


I sing the glories of winter, the sunrise, the open land- 
scape, a new winter sport. I have a lease of a suburban 
bungalow on the fringe of the village. It includes a furnace. 
To be obliged to offer up one’s small pile of black wealth 
to this unfeeling Moloch is bitter medicine. But to consign 
to one’s ash-barrel not only pure ashes and humbug clinkers, 
but also huge, perfectly good specimens of only half-con- 
sumed coal is, to a householder who earns precariously what 
he gets unbearable anguish. Hence the advent of the ash- 
sifter. 

A tour of the department store’s sub-basement’s tin mine 
disclosed a new-fangled rotary contrivance that seemed the 
perfection of mechanics—a child could operate it with ease 
—but its price drove my thought back to the honest, old- 
fashioned sifter, whose appearance tells of use by prior gen- 
erations. It is, in the world of ash-sifting, what the fresh- 
water college is in the world of education—plain, not 
magnificent, but sufficient—it serves, That, I thought, is 
more primitive, heroic—Daniel Boone would not have felt 
anachronistic in its presence. It is made of wood, a square 
box fitted to a round base, with a flange which carelessly 
covers the top of a wooden ash-barrel. 

It is also endowed, from age and the laxity of its parts 
and the absence of shock-absorbers, with a merry rattle, not 
primitively unmusical, and it borrows a reinforcing reso- 
nance from the barrel beneath. This somewhat level sym- 


1From The New York Evening Post. Reprinted by permission. 
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phony, in which the wood instruments predominate, keeps 
time with the motions of the operator, serves as a pleasant 
matin salutation to his neighbors. 

One of my neighbors (who has borrowed divers small bor- 
rowings of me and therefore does not love me) owns a dic- 
tionary and still reads Carlyle. He is understood to have 
ignorantly described my morning orchestration as cacoph- 
ony. However, to my ears and to all except the debtor 
class it is sweet music. 

The mechanical principle of the sifter is simple, that of 
the thrust and pull, the pressure being applied with one 
hand to a protruding handle, while the other hand clutches 
the barrel, to steady it against perils of disintegration. 
There is no self-starter attachment. The inertia of matter, 
initial friction, are important factors and appeal to the 
love of conquest, the gaudiwm certaminis. On occasion, 
when the handle overtaxes its moorings, and becomes de- 
tached from them—loses its relativity—the sifter proper 
can be affectionately removed from its box and agitated, 
after the fashion of a housewife’s flour sifter, back and 
forth, to and fro, hither and yon, shillying and shallying, 
until the sediment has silted through the mesh and the pre- 
cious residue remains, like gold in a Klondiker’s pan. (This 
latter method is effective and practical, but only a make- 
shift. It is quite unmusical, unneighborly. The sifter would 
better be tuned up with hammer and nails.) 

But when the sifter is running true to form, functioning 
without break or hitch, the holder of an unexpired lease 
knows no better music. It is like the clicking of looms to 
the ear of the clever loomtender. The operation is con- 
ducive to nature worship, if not nature study. It is, of 
course, performed out of doors, at the head of the bulkhead 
steps, and the bulkhead, of course, has a southeast exposure, 
commanding the sunrise. What exhilaration, on a winter 
morning, with the bulging muscles of a commuter, to heave 
the ash barrel up the bulkhead stairs into the growing day- 
light, then apply the sifter and set to work, while yet the 
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house sleeps and there is no peril of a plebiscite of do- 
mestic counsellings! The Sun-God is not yet risen. But 
the saffron on the clouds dappling the southern sky pro- 
claims his approach, and, as you sift, his golden helmet 
begins to emerge through the leafless timber that fringes 
yonder hill. And while you have been doing your ten min- 
utes’ work, Lucifer and Apollo have ushered in the day. 

It is true that there is, in particles of ash dust, a certain 
opacity and commonness of substance which (unlike the 
quality of summer showers) renders them incapable of fash- 
ioning rainbows, in fact, or poetry. But these particles, 
tried and purified in the fire, whether rising in gentle clouds 
on a still morning or frisked away like Sibylline leaves on a 
windy one, do not obscure the picture either in fact or 
thought. Rather, by reason of the commonness of the sub- 
stance and the operation, the contrasting sublimity of the 
landscape is made more outstanding. 

It is also true that ash-sifting is a solitary diversion. It 
is not played in doubles or foursomes. But it is not a game. 
It is an inspiration, and like genius, travels alone. It does 
not require an eighteen-hole course. It is an aspect of rural 
life that does not even require one to buy a twenty-acre farm 
in Tenafly. It cancels and makes obsolete your doctor’s 
prescription of a fifteen minutes’ setting-up exercise. It 
makes of the bath, instead of a medieval martyrdom, a Palm 
Beach holiday. And what a relish it gives to breakfast, with 
the appetite brought to an honest tone by the ozone, the 
activity of the motor muscles, the sense of useful per- 
formance! 

With a bout of push-and-pull ash-sifting at the threshhold 
of the day, life is good and the day is well begun. If you 
are in the habit of creating literature while shaving and 
have about exhausted the stimuli of that operation, why not 
try ash-sifting? If your shaving-brush no longer bristles 
with rhymes, perhaps the pulsations of the sifter will en- 
gender dactyls and spondees. It is more than likely that 
Virgil spent a winter in the Alps, and there, while bending 
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over an ash-sifter and getting into his soul its rhythmic 
clatter, found springing full-panoplied into his mind such 
hexameters as: 


Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum, 


and that Horace, sojourning in March at some winter 
retreat, of Mecenas, and manipulating his patron’s ash- 
sifter, was overcome by resurgent thoughts of Chloe and 
Lalage, and was inspired to his impetuous lines—‘Solvitur 
ams ets Bi 

Fanny Burney, in her Lynemouth journal, written in and 
of the girlhood days when she was lively and lovely, relates 
that she there met an English gentleman, a bachelor, who, 
as the reader judges from his quoted remarks, was led cap- 
tive by her youth and vivacity. But he was not exclusive 
in his attentions. Whereupon Fanny chided him. He re- 
plied: “It is true that I like A and I like B. But you, 
Burney, you are my sum total.” So of ash-sifting. Other 
winter sports are good, but ash-sifting, at sunrise—that is 
my sum total. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF DOING THINGS BADLY 1 
I. A, Williams 


Charles Lamb wrote a series of essays upon popular 
fallacies. I do not, at the moment, carry them very clearly 
in my memory; but, unless that treacherous servant misleads 
me more even than she usually does, he did not write of one 
piece of proverbial so-called wisdom that has always seemed 
to me to be peculiarly pernicious. And this saw, this scrap 
of specious advice, this untruth masquerading as logic, is one 
that I remember to have had hurled at my head at frequent 
intervals from my earliest youth right up to my present 

*From The Outlook (London). 
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advanced age. How many times have I not been told that 
“If a thing is worth doing at all, it is worth doing well”? 

Never was there a more untruthful word spoken in 
earnest. For the world is full of things that are worth 
doing, but certainly not worth doing well. Was it not so 
great a sage as Herbert Spencer who said to the young man 
who had just beaten him at billiards, “Moderate skill, sir, is 
the sign of a good eye and a steady hand, but skill such as 
yours argues a youth misspent”? Is any game worth play- 
ing supremely well, at the price of constant practice and 
application? 

Against the professional player I say nothing; he is a 
public entertainer, like any other, and by his skill in his par- 
ticular sport he at least fulfills the first social duty of man 
—that of supporting himself and his family by his own 
legitimate exertions. But what is to be said of the crack 
amateur? ‘To me he seems one of the most contemptible of 
mankind. He earns no money, but devotes himself, for the 
mere selfish pleasure of the thing, to some game, which he 
plays day in, day out; he breaks down the salutary distinc- 
tion between the amateur and the professional; eventually 
his skill deserts him, and he leaves behind him nothing that 
is of service to his fellow men—not a brick laid, not an acre 
ploughed, not a line written, not even a family supported 
and educated by his labor. 

It is true that he has provided entertainment for a cer- 
tain number of persons, but he has never had the pluck to 
submit himself to the test by which we demand that every 
entertainer should justify his choice of a calling—the dem- 
onstration of the fact that the public is willing to pay him 
for his entertainment. And, when his day is over, what is 
left, not even to the world, but to himself? Nothing but a 
name that is at once forgotten, or is remembered by stout 
gentlemen in clubs. 

The playing of games, certainly, is a thing which is not 
worth doing well. 

But that does not prove that it is not worth doing at all, 
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as the proverb would, by implication, persuade us. There is 
nothing more agreeable and salutary than playing a game 
which one likes, and the circumstances of doing it badly in- 
terferes with the pleasure of no real devotee of any pastime. 
The man who minds whether or not he wins is no true sports- 
man—which observation is trite, but the rule it implies is 
seldom observed, and comparatively few people really play 
games for the sheer employment of the playing. Is this 
not proved by the prevalence and popularity of handicaps? 
Why should we expect to be given points unless it be that 
we wish to win by means other than our own skill? 

“Ah! but,” my reader may say, ‘‘the weaker player wants 
to receive points in order that he may give the stronger one a 
a better game.” Really, I do not believe that that is so. Pos- 
sibly, sometimes, a strong and vainglorious player may wish 
to give points, in order that his victory may be the more 
notable. But I do not think that even this is the true ex- 
planation. That, I suspect, was given to me the other day 
by the secretary of a lawn-tennis tournament, in which I 
played. ‘‘Why all this nonsense of handicaps? Why not 
let us be squarely beaten, and done with it?” I asked him. 
“Because,” he replied, “if we did not give handicaps, none of 
the less good players would enter.’” Is that not a confession 
that the majority of us have not realized the true value of 
doing a trivial thing badly, for its own sake, and must needs 
have our minds buoyed and cheated into a false sense of 
excellence. 

Moreover it is not only such intrinsically trivial things 
as games that are worth doing badly. This is a truth 
which, oddly enough, we accept freely of some things—but 
not of others—and as a thing which we are quite content to 
do ill let me instance acting. Acting, at its best, can be a 
great art, a thing worth doing supremely well, though its 
worth, like that of all interpretative arts, is lessened by its 
evanescence. For it works in the impermanent medium of 
human flesh and blood, and the thing that the actor creates 
—for what we call an interpretative artist is really a crea- 
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tive artist working in a perishable medium—is an impression 
upon, an emotion or a thought aroused in, the minds of an 
audience, and is incapable of record. 

Acting, then, let me postulate-—though I have only 
sketched ever so briefly the proof of my belief,—can be a 
great art. But is anyone ever deterred from taking part in 
amateur theatricals by the consideration that he cannot act 
well? Not a bit of it! And quite rightly not, for acting is 
one of the things about which I am writing this essay—the 
things that are worth doing badly. 

Another such thing is music; but here the proverbial fal- 
lacy again exerts its power, as it does not, for some obscure 
and unreasoning discrimination, in acting. Most people 
seem to think that if they cannot sing, or play the piano, 
fiddle, or sackbut, admirably well, they must not do any of 
these things at all. That they should not indiscriminately 
force their inferior performances upon the public, or even 
upon their acquaintance, I admit. But that there is no 
place, “in the home” for inferior musical performances, is 
an untruth that I flatly deny. 

How many sons and daughters have not, with a very 
small talent, given their parents—and even the less fondly 
prejudiced ears of their friends—great pleasure with the 
singing of simple songs? Then one day there comes to the 
singer the serpent of dissatisfaction; singing lessons are 
taken, and—if the pupil is of moderate talent and modest 
disposition—limitations are discovered. And then, in nine 
cases out of ten, the singing is dropped, like a hot penny. 
How many fathers have not banished music from their 
homes by encouraging their daughters to take singing-les- 
sons? Yet a home may be the fresher for singing that 
would deserve brickbats at a parish concert. 

I may pause here to notice the curious exception that 
people who cannot on any account be persuaded to sing in 
the drawing-room, or even in the bath, will without hesita- 
tion uplift their tuneless voices at religious meetings or in 
church. There is a perfectly good and honorable explana- 
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tion of this, I believe, but it belongs to the realm of meta- 
physics and is beyond my present scope. 

This cursed belief, that if a thing is worth doing at all, 
it is worth doing well, is the cause of a great impoverish- 
ment in our private life, and also, to some extent, of the 
lowering of standards in our public life. For this tenet of 
proverbial faith has two effects on small talents: it leads 
modest persons not to exercise them at all, and immodest 
persons to attempt to do so too much and to force them- 
selves upon the public. It leads to the decay of letter-writ- 
ing and of the keeping of diaries, and, as surely, it leads to 
the publication of memoirs and diaries that should remain 
locked in the writers’ desks. 

It leads Mr. Blank not to write verses at all—which he 
might very well do, for the sake of his own happiness, and 
for the amusement of his friends—and it leads Miss Dash 
to pester the overworked editors of various journals with 
her unsuccessful imitations of Mr. de la Mare, Mr. Yeats, 
and Dr. Bridges. The result is that our national artistic 
life now suffers from two great needs: a wider amateur prac- 
tice of the arts, and a higher, more exclusive, professional 
standard. Until these are achieved we shall not get the 
best out of our souls. 

The truth is, I conceive, that there is for most of us only 
one thing—beyond of course, our duties of citizenship and 
our personal duties as sons, or husbands, or fathers, daugh- 
ters, or wives, or mothers—that is worth doing well—that 
is to say, with all our energy. That one thing may be writ- 
ing, or it may be making steam-engines, or laying bricks. 
But after that there are hundreds of things that are worth 
doing badly, with only part of our energy, for the sake of 
the relaxation they bring us, and for the contacts which 
they give us with our minds. And the sooner England 
realizes this, as once she did, the happier, the more con- 
tented, the more gracious, will our land be. 

There are even, I maintain, things that are in themselves 
better done badly than well. Consider fishing, where one’s 
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whole pleasure is often spoiled by having to kill a fish. Now, 
if one could contrive always to try to catch a fish, and never 
to do so, one might— But that is another story. 


COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 


The writer of an essay does not ask you to accept too seriously 
his views and judgments. He does not himself hold them too 
seriously. His spirit is that of one who knows that there are 
two sides to most matters, and that much may be said for either. 
For the time being, at least, he wishes to hold a brief for the 
side that is usually scorned or ignored. By being paradoxical, 
he hopes to be thought-provoking, but he wishes to be so after 
the manner of the artist, not the reformer, and to leave it to his 
reader to accept or reject his ideas. 

1. A good example of this attitude is seen in the selection, 
“Shop Talk.” The writer has adopted the reverse viewpoint. 
The opening is an incident of the writer’s own experience. Then 
his remonstrance follows. After making it, he concludes with two 
“obvious points of unfairness in the application of this taboo.” 

2. In “On an Unappreciated Winter Sport,” Brooks has used 
the following simple and obvious outline: I. How I came to be 
using an ash sifter; II. How the sifter operates; III. What are 
some of the drawbacks to ash-sifting as a pastime; IV. What 
advantages it possesses; V. A confession of devotion, by way of 
conclusion. Throughout the piece there is a delightful tone of 
mock seriousness. Point out places where it is noticeable. 


ASSIGNMENT 


Using a scheme like that of one of the essays in this group, 
write an essay which will present the reverse point of view about 
the matter you undertake to discuss. 

Suggested topics are: (1) The Tyranny of Punctuality; 
(2) The Uselessness of Trifles; (3) An Apology for Bores; 
(4) The Value of a Good Forgettery; (5) A Good Word for 
Slang; (6) The Advantage of Being Ungrammatical; (7) Leap- 
ing before You Look; (8) Do Barking Dogs Never Bite? (9) 
The Futility of Getting Down to Brass Tacks; (10) A Time 
When I Didn’t Have to Pay the Price; (11) The Value of 
Curiosity; (12) The Joys of Lawn Mowing; (13) The Pleasure 
of Selfishness; (14) A Word for Mediocrity; (15) Country 
Hotels. 
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Charles Lamb in a series of delightful short essays entitled 
“Popular Fallacies” has treated from an unusual point of view 
a number of popular sayings. Some of those used by him 
are: that we should rise with the lark; that a sulky temper is a 
misfortune; that we should lie down with the lamb; that you 
must love me and my dog; that home is home though it is never 
so homely; that we must not look a gift horse in the mouth; of 
two disputants the warmest is generally in the wrong; that the 
poor copy the vices of the rich; that ill-gotten gain never pros- 
pers. Try your hand on one or more of these. 


PREFERENCES AND 
ENTHUSIASMS 


TRAVELING AFOOT # 
John Finley 


“Traveling afoot’—the very words start the imagination 
out upon the road! QOne’s nomad ancestors cry within one 
across centuries and invite to the open spaces. Many to 
whom this cry comes are impelled to seek the mountain 
paths, the forest trails, the solitudes or wildernesses coursed 
only by the feet of wild animals. But to me the black dun 
roads, the people’s highways, are the more appealing—those 
strips or ribbons of land which are still held in common, the 
paths wide enough for the carriages of the rich and the 
carts of the poor to pass each other, the roads over which 
they all bear their creaking burdens or run on errands of 
mercy or need, but preferably roads that do not also invite 
the flying automobiles, whose occupants so often make the 
pedestrian feel that even these strips have ceased to be 
democratic. 

My traveling afoot, for many years, has been chiefly in 
busy city streets or in the country roads into which they run 
—not far from the day’s work or from the thoroughfares of 
the world’s concerns. 


*From The Outlook. Reprinted by permission, 
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Of such journeys on foot which I recall with greatest 
pleasure are some that I made in the encircling of cities. 
More than once I have walked around Manhattan Island 
(an afternoon’s or a day’s adventure within the reach of 
thousands), keeping as close as possible to the water’s edge 
all the way round. One not only passes through physical 
conditions illustrating the various stages of municipal de- 
velopment from the wild forest at one end of the island to 
the most thickly populated spots of the earth at the other, 
but one also passes through diverse cities and civilizations. 
Another journey of this sort was one that I made around 
Paris, taking the line of the old fortifications, which are 
still maintained, with a zone following the fortifications 
most of the way just outside, inhabited only by squatters, 
some of whose houses were on wheels ready for “mobiliza- 
tion” at an hour’s notice. (It was near the end of this cir- 
cumvallating journey, about sunset, on the last day of the 
old year, that I saw my first airplane rising like a great 
golden bird in the aviation field, and a few minutes later my 
first elongated dirigible—precursors of the air armies.) 

I have read that the Scotch once had a custom of making 
a yearly pilgrimage or excursion around their boroughs or 
cities—“beating the bounds”, they called it, following the 
boundaries that they might know what they had to defend. 
It is a custom that might properly be revived. We should 
then know better the cities in which we live. We should be 
stronger, healthier, for such expeditions, and the better able 
and the more willing to defend our boundaries. 

But these are the exceptional foot expeditions. For most 
urbanites there is the opportunity for the daily walk to and 
from work, if only they were not tempted by the wheel of 
the street car or motor. During the subway strike in New 
York not long ago I saw able-bodied men riding in impro- 
vised barges or buses going at a slower-than-walking pace, 
because, I suppose, though still possessed of legs, these cliff- 
dwellers had become enslaved by wheels, just like the old 
mythical Ixion who was tied to one. 
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I once walked late one afternoon with a man who did not 
know that he could walk, from the Custom-House, down near 
the Battery, to the City College gymnasium, 138th Street, 
and what we did (at the rate of a mile in about twelve min- 
utes) thousands are as able to do, though not perhaps at 
this pace when the streets are full. 

And what a “preparedness” measure it would be if thou- 
sands of the young city men would march uptown every day 
after hours, in companies! The swinging stride of a com- 
panionless avenue walk, on the other hand, gives often much 
of the adventure that one has in carrying the ball in a foot- 
ball game. 

Many times when I could not get out of the city for a 
vacation I have walked up Fifth Avenue at the end of the 
day and have half closed my eyes in order to see men 
and women as the blind man saw them when his eyes 
were first touched by the Master—see them as “trees 
walking.” 

But the longing of all at times, whether it be an atavistic 
or a cultivated longing, is for the real trees and all that 
goes with them. Immediately there open valleys with 
*‘pitcher”’ elms, so graceful that one thinks of the famous 
line from the Odyssey in which Ulysses says that once he 
saw a tree as beautiful as the most beautiful woman—val- 
leys with elms, hill-tops with far-signaling poplars, moun- 
tains with pines, or prairies with their groves and orchards. 
About every city lies an environing charm, even if it have 
no trees, as, for example, Cheyenne, Wyoming, where, stop- 
ping for a few hours not long ago, I spent most of the time 
walking out to the encircling mesas that give view of both 
mountains and city. I have never found a city without its 
walkers’ rewards. New York has its Palisade paths, its 
Westchester hills and hollows, its “south shore” and “north 
shore,” and its Staten Island (which I have often thought 
of as Atlantis, for once on a holiday I took Plato with me 
to spend an afternoon on its littoral, away from the noise of 
the city, and on my way home found that my Plato had 
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stayed behind, and he never reappeared, though I searched 
car and boat). Chicago has its miles of lake shore walks; 
Albany, its Helderbergs; and San Francisco, its Golden 
Gate Road. And I recall with a pleasure which the war 
cannot take away a number of suburban European walks. 
One was across the Campagna from Frascati to Rome, when 
I saw an Easter week sun go down behind the Eternal City. 
Another was out to Fiesole from Florence and back again, 
another, out and up from where the Saéne joins the Rhone 
at Lyons; another, from Montesquieu’s chateau to Bor- 
deaux; another, from Edinburgh out to Arthur’s Seat and 
beyond; another, from Lausanne to Geneva, past Paderew- 
ski’s villa, along the glistening lake with its background of 
Alps; and still another, from Eton (where I spent the night 
in a cubicle looking out on Windsor Castle) to London, 
starting at dawn. One cannot know the intimate charm of 
the urban penumbra who makes only shuttle journeys by 
motor or street cars. 

These are near journeys, but there are times when they 
do not satisfy, when one must set out on a far journey, 
test one’s will and endurance of body, or get away from 
the usual. Sometimes the long walk is the only medicine. 
Once when suffering from one of the few colds of my life 
(incurred in California) I walked from the rim of the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado down to the river and back (a dis- 
tance of fourteen miles, with a descent of five thousand feet 
and a like ascent), and found myself entirely cured of the 
malady which had clung to me for days. My first fifty-mile 
walk years ago was begun in despair over a slow recovery 
from the sequele of diphtheria. 

But most of these far walks have been taken just for the 
joy of walking in the free air. Among these have been jour- 
neys over Porto Rico (of two hundred miles), around Yel- 
lowstone Park (of about one hundred and fifty miles, mak- 
ing the same stations as the coaches), over portages along 
the waterways following the French explorers from the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico, and in country roads 
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visiting one-room schools in the State of New York and over 
the boundless prairie fields long ago. 

But the walks which I most enjoy, in retrospect at any 
rate, are those taken at night. Then one makes one’s own 
landscape with only the help of the moon or stars or the 
distant lights of a city, or with one’s unaided imagination 
if the sky is filled with cloud. 

The next better thing to the democracy of a road by day 
is the monarchy of a road by night, when one has one’s own 
terrestrial way under guidance of a Providence that is 
nearer. It was in the “cool of the day” that the Almighty 
is pictured as walking in the garden, but I have most often 
met him on the road by night. 

Several times I have walked down Staten Island and 
across New Jersey to Princeton “after dark,” the destina- 
tion being a particularly attractive feature of this walk. 
But I enjoy also the journeys that are made in strange 
places where one knows neither the way nor the destination, 
except from a map or the advice of signboard or kilometer 
posts (which one reads by the flame of a match, or, where 
that is wanting, sometimes by following the letters and fig- 
ures on a post with one’s fingers), or the information, 
usually inaccurate, of some other wayfarer. Most of these 
journeys have been made of a necessity that has prevented 
my making them by day, but I have in every case been grate- 
ful afterward for the necessity. In this country they have 
been usually among the mountains—the Green Mountains 
or the White Mountains or the Catskills. But of all my 
night faring, a night on the moors of Scotland is the most 
impressive and memorable, though without incident. No 
mountain landscape is to me more awesome than the moor- 
lands by night, or more alluring than the moorlands by day 
when the heather is in bloom. Perhaps this is only the 
ancestors speaking again. 

But something besides ancestry must account for the 
others. Indeed, in spite of it, I was drawn one night to 
Assisi, where St. Francis had lived. Late in the evening I 
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started on to Foligno in order to take a train into Rome 
for Easter morning. I followed a white road that wound 
around the hills, through silent clusters of cottages tightly 
shut up with only a slit of light visible now and then, meet- 
ing not a human being along the way save three somber 
figures accompanying an ox cart, a man at the head of the 
oxen and a man and a woman at the tail of the cart—a 
theme for Millet. (I asked in broken Italian how far it was 
to Foligno, and the answer was, “Una hora”—distance in 
time and not in miles). Off in the night I could see the 
lights of Perugia, and some time after midnight I began to 
see the lights of Foligno—of Perugia and Foligno, where 
Raphael had wandered and painted. The adventure of it 
all was that when I reached Foligno I found it was a walled 
town, that the gate was shut, and that I had neither pass- 
port nor intelligible speech. There is an interesting walking 
sequel to this journey. I carried that night a wooden water- 
bottle, such as the Italian soldiers used to carry, filling it 
from the fountain at the gate of Assisi before starting. 
Just a month later, under the same full moon, I was walking 
between midnight and morning in New Hampshire. I had 
the same water-bottle and stopped at a spring to fill it. 
When I turned the bottle upside down, a few drops of water 
from the fountain of Assisi fell into the New England spring, 
which for me, at any rate, has been forever sweetened by 
this association. 

All my long night walks seem to me now as but prepara- 
tion for one which I was obliged to make at the outbreak of 
the war in Europe. I had crossed the Channel from Eng- 
land to France, on the day that war was declared by Eng- 
land, to get a boy of ten years out of the war zone. I got 
as far by rail as a town between Arras and Amiens, where 
I expected to take a train on a branch road toward Dieppe; 
but late in the afternoon I was informed that the scheduled 
train had been canceled and that there might not be another 
for twenty-four hours, if then. Automobiles were not to be 
had even if I had been able to pay for one. So I set out at 
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dusk on foot toward Dieppe, which was forty miles or more 
distant. The experiences of that night would in themselves 
make one willing to practice walking for years in order to 
be able to walk through such a night in whose dawn all 
Europe waked to war. There was the quiet, serious gather- 
ing of the soldiers at the place of rendezvous; there were the 
all-night preparations of the peasants along the way to 
meet the new conditions; there was the pelting storm from 
which I sought shelter in the niches for statues in the walls 
of an abandoned chateau; there was the clatter of the hur- 
rying feet of soldiers or gendarmes who properly arrested 
the wanderer, searched him, took him to a guard-house, and 
detained him until certain that he was an American citizen 
and a friend of France, when he was let go on his way with 
a bon voyage; there was the never-to-be-forgoten dawn 
upon the harvest fields in which only old men, women, and 
children were at work; there was the gathering of the peas- 
ants with commandeered horses and carts in the beautiful 
park on the water-front at Dieppe; and there was much 
besides ; but they were experiences for the most part which 
only one on foot could have had. 

And the moral of my whole story is that walking is not 
only a joy in itself, but that it gives an intimacy with the 
sacred things and the primal things of earth that are not 
revealed to those who rush by on wheels. 


THE CHARM OF SKIING? 
Arnold Lunn 


Few things are more difficult to analyze than the pleasure 
of speed. A man can travel to Paris in a modern airplane, 
and his hundred miles an hour will yield a thrill far less 
intense than that which inspires an urchin sliding along on 
a scooter. To get the fine flavor of pace, you must elimi- 
nate mechanism while retaining the ever-present risk of a 

*From The Empire Review. 
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fall. You can open your throttle on an open road, and 
touch sixty miles an hour in your car, without feeling that 
you are doing anything difficult. No balance is needed to 
sit still in a motor, and on an open road at least the risk 
of a spill is negligible. 

Skimng owes its fascination to the fact that machinery is 
eliminated, whereas the difficulty of keeping your balance 
increases in geometrical progression with every additional 
mile per hour that you add to your pace. Nerve, a good 
balance, and unflagging watchfulness are essential. If your 
determination falters for an instant, a fall is certain. Every 
fast run is a dramatic contest between human weakness and 
human will. - 

Again, with the elimination of machinery, comes a keen 
sense of personal control. Nothing could be simpler than 
the straight, slender, tapering plank of ash, which carries 
us down the hill. The moterist-imposes his will through an 
elaborate-mechanism of pedals.and-clutches,; but the ski seem 
part of one’s own body, so intimate is the connection, so 
instantaneous the response that they make to the slightest 
movement of muscle. Between the ski-runner and the hill- 
side there is nothing but an inch of sensitive ash, which 
responds to every change of rhythm of the slope. As the 
ski rise and fall, leaping over hillocks and diving into dips, 
they seem living and vital things with a will that is all their 
own. They borrow their motion, not from petrol or steam, 
but from the mother earth herself. In their simplicity they 
approach as near wings as anything we are likely to find 
this side of the grave. 

If skiing consisted only in running straight down hill, it 
might become monotonous. Its unending fascination is due 
to the fact that these long and apparently clumsy pieces of 
wood, measuring eight or nine feet from heel to toe, can be 
controlled with the same accuracy as the toboggan, and can 
be forced to change their direction far more abruptly and 
far more rapidly than a motor-car. An expert, while trav- 
eling at twenty miles an hour, can call a sudden halt, within 
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a few yards, or can thread his way among trees and other 
obstacles. A sudden telemark swing at the end of a fast 
straight run is almost equally thrilling for the performer 
and the spectator. 

No sport can be counted in the first rank which is purely 
physical. The joy of skiing is not only physical, but intel- 
lectual. The expert ski-runner is forced to study Nature in 
one of her most fascinating moods. He must adapt his tac- 
tics to every mood of the hills, to every fickle fancy of the 
snow. Each type of snow has its own pace, its own rhythm, 
and its own charm. In deep powder-snow you will swing to 
rest, or change your direction by means of the telemark. 
Hard snow calls for the christiania or the stemming turn. 
Breakable crust demands the jump turn, and so on and so 
forth. The skeleton-rider soon learns to know the tricks 
of the Cresta. He masters the secret of each corner, gives 
them all pet names, and can gossip of Scylla and Charybdis 
with the same esoteric knowledge which a golfer displays in 
describing the holes of his favorite course. But the hills 
are never the same, and their secrets are inexhaustible. 
Every run is a revelation, every snowfall a new discovery. 
The summer climber has, of course, to study snow-craft, 
but he can content himself with a superficial and compara- 
tively elementary knowledge. He need only know when snow 
is likely to be hard enough to bear his weight, and yet not 
too hard to call for the axe, and when snow is safe or 
threatens an avalanche. Moreover, his decision is deliberate. 
He has time to think, time to examine the snow. Not so the 
ski-runner. The wind whistles past, and only a mottled look 
on the snow or a suspicion of wind-crust betrays the secret 
of its surface. And until he can diagnose snow while trav- 
eling at high speed, until he can carry a compass in his head, 
and instinctively allow for the difference in texture, accord- 
ing to the orientation and the steepness of the slope, he will 
spend more time on his back than on his feet. The simple 
categories into which the summer mountaineer must divide 
snow are complicated in a thousand ways for the ski-runner, 
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who must learn to recognize, diagnose, and foretell a whole 
gamut of snow values,—each of which has its own signifi- 
cance and its own difficulties. For the ski-runner the snow is 
no lifeless mantle on the hills, the shroud which buries those 
dead pastures which are waiting for the resurrection of the 
spring. On the contrary, he learns to love the snow as a 
friend, and to wrestle with it as an enemy. The snow is full 
of joy and full of malice. There are days when it seems 
to bear him downward on wings of pure delight, and there 
are moments when a thousand evil spirits lurk beneath its 
surface, ready to trip him up by the heels and to cast him 
into humiliating positions. And because snow calls for such 
long study, skiing is not the monopoly of the young and the 
athletic. The middle-aged and the old will often show to ad- 
vantage on a long tour, simply because their experience and 
mastery of snow-craft will often compensate for their dimin- 
ished strength and endurance. 

The study of snow is endless. Every month of the winter 
has its own lessons. Winter snow is not the same as spring 
snow, and the spring snow in the valleys is very different 
from that summer snow on the glaciers which yields excellent 
skiing to those who realize that skiing is not purely a winter 
sport. 

But enough of generalities. Let me try to describe a char- 
acteristic day on ski. With the reader’s permission we will 
suppose that we are starting out long before the dawn for 
a full day’s skiing. The modern ski-runner seldom sees the 
winter’s dawn. In the old days we always started before the 
stars set, because our pace, both uphill and downhill, was 
incomparably slower than that of the runner of to-day, and 
when I recall the wonder of Alpine dawn, seen “yesterday, 
many years ago,” I feel that there were compensations for 
our lower standard of technique. But let us assume that 
our expedition involves a good stiff climb, a climb of six 
thousand feet. The party consists of ski-runners in the 
pink of condition, all slightly contemptuous of the weaker 
brigade, whose days are spent dawdling up two or three 
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thousand feet. We mean business, and the alarm clock has 
been set for 4 a. M. 

Breakfast is a silent meal. The realization that six 
thousand vertical feet have to be climbed has a sobering 
effect. Everybody is eager to be off, and to get to grips 
with the climb. But this momentary depression vanishes 
when one steps out into the night. Nobody has ever seen 
the stars until he has visited the Alps in winter. I have 
heard a great deal of the glory of the Eastern night, but 
when I went to the East I was disillusioned. The stars which 
look down on the desert cannot be compared with those that 
greet us from the frosty depths of a winter sky in the Alps. 
No moon rivals the incomparable glory of the Alpine moon. 
I have read small print by the light of the moon in January. 
I remember reaching the Lotschensliike long after the sun 
had set on a January evening many years ago. Seventy 
miles away Mont Blanc rose above the shadows; every detail 
of its ridges was revealed with microscopic distinctness by 
the moon. 

To start out on a long winter climb, with a full moon 
sailing through the heavens, is an experience which leaves an 
indelible impress on the mind. Snow is seldom a dull and 
featureless surface, and under the full moon it reveals a 
delicacy of texture and a range of tone and shadow which 
tend to vanish under the glare of the midday sun. The 
mountains have lost their solid suggestion of bulk. As one 
toils up through the pines and catches fairy glimpses of 
shimmering snows, one has no difficulty in realizing what 
Bishop Berkeley meant when he wrote: “All the choir of 
heaven and furniture of the earth, in a word, all these bodies 
which compose the mighty frame of the world, have not any 
subsistence without a mind.” You cling tenaciously to the 
dream-hills, half-afraid lest the dream should suddenly van- 
ish, and lest you should awaken to the unlovely world of 
crowded streets and gray skies from which you have escaped 


to the Alps. 
Gradually the new day begins. The shadows cast by the 
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pale eastern sky faintly intrude on the dominant shadows 
of the moon; intrude, and gradually dispute the moon’s 
supremacy. ‘The winter dawn is always wonderful, and 
never more so than when the dawn coincides with the setting 
of the moon. 

Suddenly a pale cold disk leaps up beyond the rim of the 
distant hills. The snowy foreground, glinting in the rays 
of the low-risen sun, is transformed into a carpet of dia- 
mond dust. And then, very slowly, the air borrows warmth 
from the sun, and the chill of night yields to the welcome 
of the new day. Your leader suggests that the time has 
come for breakfast. Off come the sacks, and out come the 
sandwiches, and as you smoke the best pipe of the day and 
watch the smoke curling upward into a windless sky you 
rejoice in the thought that you have broken the back of 
the day’s march, and that the valley, still asleep and still 
in the shadow, lies some three thousand solid feet below you. 

All that follows is pure joy. You are in good training, 
and find a quiet pleasure in the winding uphill-track. There 
is little effort in following a good spoor laid at the proper 
angle. 

If others have run down where you are climbing, their 
tracks add interest to the march. Foot-tracks in snow have 
no personality, and little interest, but a ski-runner leaves 
his autograph on the snow, and if you know a man’s run- 
ning you can often pick out his downhill tracks from the 
spoor of others. 

The writing on the mountain wall betrays the poor per- 
former, and bears witness to the skill of the expert. “That 
was a good party,” remarks your leader as your uphill spoor 
crosses three tracks left by a descending party, three single 
furrows with no touch of the stick. Up above, on the 
steeper slopes below the pass, a delicate succession of inter- 
secting curves shows where your unknown predecessors 
swept down in a succesion of linked telemarks. A long 
straight line interrupted by a grave proves that the leader 
ran with more courage than discretion, and the sudden-stop 
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swings above the blind edge where he fell proves that those 
who followed learned something from his fate. And then, 
perhaps, you see the tracks of another party, broad tram- 
line tracks, with a deep groove cut by their sticks. “That 
must be old Smith’s crowd,” says somebody, “the last sur- 
vivors of the stone age. I’m glad they go far afield when 
they want to stick-ride, as their habit might have a demor- 
alizing effect on the novices.” 

There is a great art in laying a good uphill track, and 
a wise leader can save his party much trouble by laying an 
even spoor that climbs at a uniform angle, and that dispenses 
with unnecessary kick-turns. To follow a good leader is 
very peaceful. 

A party that is in good training, and that is wisely led, 
can manage a six or seven hours’ climb without the slightest 
suggestion of real fatigue. Still, it is good to reach the 
summit, and to feel that lunch, a pipe, and the glories of 
the run down have been fairly earned. 

If the day is windless, a glorious hour can be spent on 
the summit. The Alpine sun is so strong and the air so dry 
that cold is felt only when the wind is actually blowing. I 
have sat on the summit of the Finster-Aarhorn in January, 
fourteen thousand feet above the sea, stripped to the waist, 
and allowed the strong winter sunshine full play. 

No views can rival winter views for their crystal clear- 
ness. In the shadowed valley winter may still reign supreme, 
but where the snow is touched by the sun it loses its monoto- 
nous whiteness, and reveals a wealth of imprisoned color. 

And as you smoke your pipe you will probably be plan- 
ning out the tactics of the run. Of course, if you are cross- 
ing 4 pass, or running down over unknown country, you will 
have no data to guide you, but if your line of descent coin- 
cides with the line of your climb, your mind will have been 
busy throughout the long march with schemes for the de- 
scent. You will have done your best to detect those traps 
which would catch an unwary runner; you will have noticed 
the points where the snow changes its texture and its speed, 
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and you may well have made mental notes of any stray 
rocks or trees which would give a clue to the best line down 
a difficult slope. 

And now the time has come to start. The snow is scraped 
from the ski, sacks are tightened, and just as you are giv- 
ing a last look to your bindings the leader gets away. He 
starts with a few cautious turns, and then sinks on to his 
leading ski and heads straight for the valley. He disappears 
in a cloud of crystal. Will he stand? A laugh and a shout 
float upward from a little shelf five hundred feet below, and 
you realize that your turn has come. 

Before you quite realize what has happened, you are off, 
and you hear music, whose echoes haunt you through the 
long summer months, the hiss of the snow as your ski drive 
through the crystals. A few curves, and you decide to risk 
a straight run. The wind rises into a tempest and sucks the 
breath out of your body. A lonely fir swings past like a 
telegraph pole seen from an express train. You conquer the 
tendency for your ski to run apart by locking your knees 
and keeping your ski together. And now comes the supreme 
crisis, the run out where the gradient suddenly changes. 
You throw your weight forward and mutter “Hold it! Hold 
it! as the shock drives up through your leg. You realize 
to your intense astonishment that you have not fallen. The 
pace relaxes. You sweep out on to a gentle slope, and the 
hurricane dies away. You glory in the sense of control 
which you have recaptured over your ski—no longer un- 
tamed demons hurrying you through space, but the most 
docile of slaves. You are playing with gravity; you are 
the master of the snow; you can make it yield like water 
and resist like steel. Suddenly you decide to stop. A rapid 
telemark, the snow sprays upward, and “the flabberie snow 
broth has relented and melted about your heeles.” ‘The 
Elizabethan who struck out this phrase missed his vocation. 
He should have learned to ski. 

Breathless but happy, you turn to examine with loving 
pride the track which you have just cut. It looks very im- 
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pressive—to you. And now the most youthful member of 
your party, young Achilles, is ready to start. He has only 
been skiing for three seasons, but he has youth and strength 
at his command, and you realize, a little sadly, that the 
modern runner learns as much in one year as you learned 
in ten seasons. He disdains the tentative, cautious curves 
with which you explored the summit slopes, puts his ski 
together at the top, and cuts a straight line through the 
turns with which you led off; a clean single furrow from the 
cairn to the shelf on which you are standing. Envy and 
appreciation contend within you as you watch the grace and 
certainty of the christiania swings with which he concludes 
his run. 

Better slip away while he is gaining his breath. You 
start on good snow, and then, suddenly, the slope steepens 
and changes its direction. You are running from easterly on 
to southeasterly slopes; long years of experience have 
taught you to carry a compass in your head, and to be 
prepared for the least change of direction. You realize that 
the slopes below have been exposed both to sun and to wind, 
and so you pull up with a christiania and proceed cau- 
tiously. Ah! just as you expected—breakable crust. That 
needs care. Jump turns will be the order of the day rather 
than telemarks, and you rejoice in the infinite variety of 
skiing as you ski down snow which calls for all your tech- 
nique and mastery of the different turns. And here comes 
Achilles, taking it straight, of course. But Achilles has 
still something to learn. The crust which you had antici- 
pated, and against which you had protected yourself, has 
caught him unawares. He rushes at high speed from pow- 
der-snow into crust. A swift somersault, and he lands 
on his head. Experience counts as well as youth and 
strength. You like Achilles considerably better than you 
did. 

But now the snow changes once again, and the breakable 
crust gives place to solid crust slightly softened in the sun 
—a glorious running-surface. You run down in a series of 
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stem christianias—long sweeping curves on the sure, straight 
surface. 

Now you have reached the forest line. You can choose 
between an open glade and a thousand feet of running 
through trees. “I vote for a little bit of bird’s-nesting,” says 
the leader; “I am bored with open country.” He dives into 
the wood and you follow. Wood-running is perhaps the 
most delightful of all forms of skiing. It is easy enough to 
bring off your turns when you have an open slope on which 
to place them—a very different matter when a telemark has 
to be placed with an accuracy to be measured in inches. 
Achilles collides with a tree, and you like him better than 
ever. 

The trees thin out into a thousand feet of open country. 
Today, the fashionable turn is the open christiania, and you 
are anxious to prove that, even if you began to ski in the 
late nineties, you can keep abreast with modern fashions. 
You sweep down the powder snow 


In many a winding bout 
Of linked music long drawn out. 


Just as you are hoping that Achilles will make some 
pleasant comment on your track, you observe with disgust 
that he has taken the entire slope straight from top to bot- 
tom, and restored his self-respect by a wonderful straight 
run unmarred by a fall. 

And now the sun is setting behind the hills. A group of 
pines near the sky line is transformed into molten silver. 
The snow churned up by the ski is transfigured, and your 
friends trail clouds of glory as they flash past. As the 
night creeps up from the valley you make your last swing 
near the river basin, and your little party reassembles for 
the last half-mile or so back to the hotel. 

An hour later you are smoking a pipe in your bath. The 
climb took six or seven hours, and the run down less than 
forty minutes. The more expert you become, the briefer is 
your reward for hours of toil. You reflect, however, that 
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even the long hours of the ascent had a charm and stored 
your mind with pictures of beauty which you can turn over 
at leisure throughout the long months in the lowlands. 
Again, time is only relative, and, in retrospect at least, the 
long uneventful days seem far briefer than forty crowded 
minutes of intense excitement and concentrated thrills. 


BOATING? 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 


A young friend has lately written an admirable article in 
one of the journals, entitled, “Saints and their Bodies.” 
Approving of his general doctrines, and grateful for his 
records of personal experience, I cannot refuse to add my 
own experimental confirmation of his eulogy of one par- 
ticular form of active exercise and amusement, namely, 
boating. For the past nine years I have rowed about, dur- 
ing a good part of the summer, on fresh or salt water. My 
present fleet on the River Charles consists of three row- 
boats. 1. A small flat-bottomed skiff in the shape of a flat- 
iron, kept mainly to lend to boys. 2. A fancy “dory” for 
two pairs of sculls, in which I sometimes go out with my 
young folks. 38. My own particular water-sulky, a “‘skele- 
ton” or “‘shell” race-boat, twenty-two feet long, with huge 
outriggers, which boat I pull with ten-foot sculls,—alone, 
of course, as it holds but one, and tips him out if he doesn’t 
mind what he is about. In this I glide around the Back Bay, 
down the stream, up the Charles to Cambridge and Water- 
town, up the Mystic, round the wharves, in the wake of 
steamboats, which leave a swell after them delightful to 
rock upon; I linger under the bridges,—those “caterpillar 
bridges,” as my brother professor so happily called them; 
rub against the black sides of old wood-schooners ; cool down 
under the overhanging stern of some tall Indiaman; stretch 
across to the Navy Yard, where the sentinel warns me off 

*From The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 
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from the Ohio,—just as if I should hurt her by lying in her 
shadow; then strike out into the harbor, where the water 
gets clear and the air smells of the ocean,—till all at once I 
remember that, if a west wind blows up of a sudden, I shall 
drift along past the islands, out of sight of the dear old 
State-house,—plate, tumbler, knife and fork all waiting at 
home, but no chair drawn up at the table,—all the dear 
people waiting, waiting, waiting, while the boat is sliding, 
sliding, sliding into the great desert, where there is no tree 
and no fountain. As I don’t want my wreck to be washed 
up on one of the beaches in company with devil’s-aprons, 
bladder-weeds, dead horse-shoes, and bleached crab-shells, I 
turn about and flap my long, narrow wings for home. When 
the tide is running out swiftly, I have a splendid fight to get 
through the bridges, but always make it a rule to beat,— 
though I have been jammed up into pretty tight places at 
times, and was caught once between a vessel swinging round 
and the pier, until our bones (the boat’s that is) cracked as 
if we had been in the jaws of Behemoth. Then back to my 
moorings off the foot of the Common, off with the rowing- 
dress, dash under the green translucent wave, return to the 
garb of civilization, walk through my Garden, take a look 
at my elms on the Common, and, reaching my habitat, in 
consideration of my advanced period of life, indulge in the 
Elysian abandonment of a huge recumbent chair. 

When I have established a pair of well-pronounced feath- 
ering-calluses on my thumbs, when I am in training so that 
I can do my fifteen miles at a stretch without coming 
to grief in any way, when I can perform my mile in eight 
minutes or a little more, then I feel as if I had old Time’s 
head in chancery, and could give it to him at my leisure. 

I do not deny the attraction of walking. I have bored 
this ancient city through and through in my travels, until 
I know it as an old inhabitant of a Cheshire knows his cheese. 
Why, it was I who, in the course of these rambles, discovered 
that remarkable avenue called Myrtle Street, stretching in 
one long line from east of the Reservoir to a precipitous and 
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rudely paved cliff which looks down on the grim abode of 
Science, and beyond it to the far hills; a promenade so deli- 
cious in its repose, so cheerfully varied with glimpses down 
the northern slope into busy Cambridge Street with its iron 
river of the horse-railroad, and wheeled barges gliding back 
and forward over it,—so delightfully closing at its western 
extremity in sunny courts and passages where I know peace, 
and beauty, and virtue, and serene old age must be per- 
petual tenants,—so alluring to all who desire to take their 
daily stroll, in the words of Dr. Watts, 


Alike unknowing and unknown,— 


that nothing but a sense of duty would have prompted me 
to reveal the secret of its existence. I concede, therefore, 
that walking is an immeasurably fine invention, of which old 
age ought constantly to avail itself. 

Saddle-leather is in some respects even preferable to sole- 
leather. The principal objection to it is of a financial char- 
acter. But you may be sure that Bacon and Sydenham did 
not recommend it for nothing. One’s hepar, or, in vulgar 
language, liver,—a ponderous organ, weighing some three 
or four pounds,—goes up and down like the dasher of a 
churn in the midst of the other vital arrangements, at every 
step of a trotting horse. The brains are also shaken up 
like coppers in a money-box. Riding is good, for those that 
are born with a silver-mounted bridle in their hand, and can 
ride as much and as often as they like, without thinking all 
the time they hear that steady grinding sound as the horse’s 
jaws triturate with calm lateral movement the bank-bills 
and promises to pay upon which it is notorious that the 
profligate animal in question feeds day and night. 


COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 


Frequently an essay writer undertakes to talk very freely 
about the things he likes to do. He makes his reader the heir of 
his preferences and his enthusiasms. The three essays given as 
illustrations of this sort of writing happen to deal with outdoor 
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pastimes or sports. Study the differing ways of presenting the 
material. 
ASSIGNMENT 


Write about something that you are especially fond of doing. 

Suggested topics are: (1) Traveling by Motor-Car; (2) The 
Fascination of Golf; (3) My Pet Economy; (4) My Pet Ex- 
travagance; (5) The Joys of Hunting; (6) My Hobby; (7) Col- 
lecting Poems; (8) Mountain Climbing; (9) My Beliefs About 
Exercise; (10) My One Extravagance. 


PREJUDICES 
AND ANTIPATHIES 


OBJECTIONABLE PEOPLE ! 
R. W. Jackson 


I am a mild and catholic-spirited person, not by any 
means squeamish or fastidious—if I know myself aright— 
nor greatly given to umbrage and repugnances. The Apos- 
tolic injunction—“‘as much as heth in you live peaceably 
with all men”—I find in the main easy of attainment. T have 
a distinct gust and relish for bigots, and at the same time 
a far-away kind of admiration of the cross-bench mind. I 
am completely astray in anatomy, but I have always had a 
special ignorance of the locality and the functions of the 
spleen. I carry a large umbrella. I can dine impartially 
with Tory, Radical, or Socialist, with the carnal or the 
vegetarian. I am a hybrid of Ulster and Connaught, an 
amalgam of Puritan and Prelatist. I carry no grudges, no 
vindictiveness. Having suffered many things in my boy- 
hood from his tragic cleverness, I do freely forgive John 
Napier of Merchiston for discovering logarithms—I parted 
company with them years ago, but I reached this point of 
benevolence before our severance—I have no enmity toward 
the misguided person who decreed that there should be five 
and one half yards in one rod, pole, or perch; I have passed 
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an Act of Indemnity on the eccentric individuals who in- 
vented cuffs and top-hats, and I have pardoned the father 
of Thomas Robert Malthus for begetting him. These things, 
I trust, show a humane and placable spirit. In fact, with- 
out wishing in the faintest degree to blow my own trumpet, 
or even a jew’s-harp, I consider myself a kind of walking 
eirenicon, a sexton of hatchets, a turnkey of Janus. If the 
term could ever be applied to a solitary man, I would call 
myself cecumenical. 

But there are limits. There are points where the diges- 
tion of an ostrich calls for a little bisurated magnesia, and 
there are frontiers to the prophetic powers of Mr. Horatio 
Bottomley. I cannot pronounce a universal absolution. I 
reécho the first postulate of Euclid; I must draw the line 
somewhere. I do confess sundry antipathies. 

Of the people who ruffle my equanimity and come peril- 
ously near awakening my pugnacity, the chiefest and most 
objectionable to me is the man who says: “I told you so.” 
This is the only egoist I cannot away with. When one has 
made a more than ordinary fool of one’s self, and is still 
struggling to keep a serene countenance, with the alluvium 
of the Slough of Despond yet cleaving to one’s garments, to 
have a well-groomed person come along with a compassionate 
smile on his face, and say, “I told you so,” is irksome and 
irritating to my particular flesh and blood. The old Adam 
in me, who generally remains moderately quiescent and tep- 
idly Quaker-like, rises and asserts himself. There is a 
glimpse at such moments into my ancestry. Some forefather 
of mine was a Jingo, a fire-eater. He may have hobnobbed 
with Fox and Barclay, but his secret spirit was gladiatorial. 
The man who thus discomposes one with his obnoxious remi- 
niscences is much more often wrong than right in his opin- 
ions. I have noticed it repeatedly, but it is no good telling 
him so. One might as well think of manicuring the horn 
of an exultant rhinoceros. One must eat humble pie as 
best one can. But on such occasions I sometimes feel— 
for a fleeting moment, just a fleeting moment—that if he 
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and I were standing together, two lorn ghosts on the edge 
of Styx or Lethe, and I had the opportunity, I should 
love to push him in and hear the splash—if ghosts ever do 
splash. And I should flit away immediately, hoping that 
he was a good swimmer, or that Charon or some other gentle- 
man with a skiff was nigh at hand. 

There is another class of person only slightly less inimical 
and repugnant to me—those who are always thrusting their 
likes upon me. As a rule I can bear people’s dislikes much 
better than their likes, for I am as fantastic as I am eirenical. 
Moreover, dislikes are generally much more dramatic and 
interesting than likes. Now there is my friend F who 
will read extracts to me when I am deep in my own pleasant 
book or magazine. Not content therewith he wants to know 
what I think of that. He bends forward to listen, his lips 
apart as in a crisis, and a steely glint in his eye. His whole 
attitude says: “Now I have you. Here is a test case. If 
you don’t favor this, you are a barbarian, you know nothing 
of the esoteric and mystic delights of literature.” 

These are my outstanding aversions. With these excep- 
tions, and one or two minor dislikes, I am cordial and dulcet, 
I fain would think, to all men. But I must own to a few 
lesser antipathies. I dislike the man who cleans or cuts his 
nails in my presence. Why should I be made a spectator 
of these abrasions and whittlings, this digital scavenging? 
Why shouldn’t he cleanse his teeth before me? Let him finish 
his toilet operations in private. Then there is the man who 
puts the tips of three gelid fingers into one’s hand and calls 
it shaking hands with one. The art of hand-shaking indeed 
calls for a whole disquisition. My young friend H Ot 
the Admirality, my one sub-link with the aristocracy, uplifts 
my hand to the level of my shoulder and gives it a mild, 
patrician agitation. D , on the other hand, a local 
preacher, who has sorely damaged several pulpit Bibles, 
grips one like a vise; and one goes away as from a surgical 
operation. I forgive these two extremes, the princely and 
the plebeian. But those Laodicean fingers—my soul revolts 
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against them. I never could summon up the enthusiasm 
about mermaids. They are too clammy. I would not will- 
ingly gird at another’s infirmity; but the man who thrusts 
an ell-long ear-trumpet within a few inches of my mouth and 
expects me to speak into it is one whom I would gladly 
eschew. The sight of it numbs me. As I look down into it 
I feel that I ought to be Delphic and vaticinal. My sentences 
should be like extracts from Ecclesiastes. Only the mellow- 
est wisdom should ever be trundled into such a receptacle. 
Whereas, nothing occurs to me at such times but the wildest 
absurdities, things which would give me a free pass to 
Colney Hatch. An acquaintance of mine nearly stone-deaf 
once told me that he thought his gains about equal to his 
losses. I had been struggling with some success to make him 
hear. 

And after the last few years, if I may branch away from 
persons to things, I shall find it hard to take kindly to 
Teutonic things. Grimm’s Law, which I once thought I 
nearly understood, has lost its enchantment. No German 
band will henceforth lap me in Elysium; and to the end of 
my days the mystic but gustful merits of a German sausage 
can never appeal to my patriotic palate. 


ON READING AMERICAN MAGAZINES 1 
Henry O'Neil 


“Well, you are a baby,” he said as he passed my chair and 
saw me reading. 

He answered my surprised eyebrows with vehemence:-— 

“You don’t read the stories! That’s an American maga- 
zine—you read the advertisements!” 

Thus simply was I introduced to the most thrilling of 
all literary pastimes. Good as are American short stories, 
intriguing as are their titles, lurid their illustrations, all 
have long ago lost their charm for me. When I go to the 

*From The Dublin Magazine. 
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particular counter in Eason’s I no longer read the contents 
bill of that month’s issue; even the young lady on the cover 
eyes me in vain. To tell the whole truth, I feel that the 
insertion of all those articles and tales of love and adventure 
there, brazenly, among the advertisements is something bor- 
dering on sharp practice. If there were not advertisements 
on the back of every page of them I would have them all cut 
out before I took the thing home. Sheer vandalism is the 
word! Contents bills are an affront to all true lovers of the 
only American art. I turn my magazine over, and if it has 
a good ad. on the back I buy it. 

Then knowledge, rapture, and the true realism! 

Open the thing anywhere, and if you do not jump or laugh 
or frown or shiver or look quickly to either side to see if 
they noticed it too—if you remain calm—it is a case either 
of abnormally bad sight or of creeping paralysis. I finger 
my latest prize, and, lo! a page of pastries in supernaturally 
natural colors, as if the Cinderella business had happened 
all over again and I was in time for the supper! Overleaf I 
learn—something I had not the vaguest suspicion of—that 
So-and-So’s Ox-Tail Soup has twenty-five ingredients which 
march in enchanting tints along the border of the page. I 
read that “it is easier than one would imagine to gain the 
charm of a beautiful skin,” and wish I were the man propos- 
ing above the letterpress to the goddess who has it. If only 
I had twelve cents I could find out “the toilette secret that 
has made American hands the prettiest in the world,,” and 
because our currency is in ha’pence I must go to my grave in 
surmise, A young gentleman in his bath tells me that the 
brush with which he is scrubbing his back has sixty-nine 
uses, which will be demonstrated in my home or place of 
business by another young gentleman—not in his bath, I 
trust—whom I can summon from San Francisco by post 
card. 

Wealth is no protection against those invincible adver- 
tisers. You think, now that you have bought for her the 
most expensive motor-car on the American market, your 
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wife will be satisfied. Foolish fool! Homes, mansions, pal- 
aces, have been wrecked by the simple line: “Luxurious up- 
holstery—that expresses your personality.” Nor can you 
hope that she will not dare to ask that the car be upholstered 
in her personality. The Yankee serpent has the apple picked 
and ready before he begins to tempt. He puts the answer 
to all your protests into her mouth:— 


Decision on the mechanical end of automobiles can be safely 
left to the men-folks. But the choice of upholstery is a woman’s 
prerogative. 


Nothing could be more final. 

No mercy mars these bright pages. What mother would 
not seize her hat and run a dozen blocks for that particular 
syrup of figs which appears under the heart-rending line :— 


If you don’t protect him, Mother, who will? 


Or is there a maternal soul which could rest, having read 
the heading, “The human way to dress a baby.” Not even 
the tipster is spared. In a moment of penitence or penury 
he finds himself able to read, and the magic words smile up 
at him :— 


We must strip a whole vine of its red, ripe treasure before we 
can select enough perfect, flawless [he reads breathlessly on] 
tomatoes to make a medium-sized bottle of Blue Label 
Ketchup -.. . 


Privacy is a byword to those splendid advertisement 
writers. Every private room has an all-glass door. Occu- 
pied bathrooms are their specialty. Other generations were 
exalted at the music of some Russian demigod: this age falls 
to “the vogue in colorful bath-towels”; and as you gaze at 
the picture you know that a bath will never be the same thing 
again without a “colorful towel” to match your all-over com- 
plexion as you step steaming on to the mat. You think that 
after forty-seven years you know what to do with your face 
in the mornings? Presumptuous worm! In flaming letters 
run the words :— 
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Do you know how to dry your face correctly after it is 
washed? 


Ninety-nine people out of a hundred instantly lose faith 
when the question is put to them, and read nervously on:— 


If you value a good complexion, don’t scrub it and rub it as 
if you hated it, but wash your face lovingly and pat it dry. 


A lump comes to your throat. For years you have 
wronged the only face you have. Thank God, it is not too 
late to change. 

To all of a highly strung temperament American maga- 
zines are an inexhaustible source of prostration. Having 
with watering mouth studied colored plates showing the 
forty-three different ways in which Hiram P. Somebody’s 
ham can be cooked (it being a point of advertising etiquette 
that no other ham could possibly be cooked in any of these 
ways), you turn the page and see, shouting at you as if you 
had accidentally taken the side off a lunatic asylum, the 
three words: THe Dry Perit. 

Obviously, it is something worse even than the onward 
march of the Yellow nations. A list, perhaps, of the horrors 
which Prohibition has brought to every American home? 
No—just a coconut shampoo which saves your hair from 
splitting. Baldness can be avoided at too dear a price! 

But there is a still darker side to all this. Page after 
page is filled with things ‘indispensable to the comfort of 
any home”—I had never thought of them before, but as I 
read I know, so well, that without them the word home is 
simply something to say to the jarvey. 

Yet not one of them is in my home, and if I asked for 
them the landlady would question me as to what I thought 
she was, which is something that can never be truthfully 
answered. All my illusions vanish as I plod from column to 
column. A series of circular pictures shows me the disaster 
which will overwhelm my crépe de chine if I fail to ask my 
chemist for the orange box with the pink label. 
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I pass dreamily over the next few pages, and am shaken 
back from the wildwood by the towering figure of a great 
green sphinx with an excellently kept set of very white teeth, 
and underneath, like the sonorous voice of an ill-buried Pha- 
raoh, the words: “The Secret Revealed.” And the secret for 
which the world has sought for eons is that unless I, Henry 
O’Neill, use a toothbrush of that particular curve—designed 
specially for my teeth—all is lost. Three pages further on 
all is more lost than ever unless I use a toothbrush curved 
in the opposite direction. 

The Rathmines Town Hall clock is chiming 2 a.m. as I 
lay the magazine aside, throbbing with knowledge and hope; 
for I have just—at 1.45 a.m. to be exact—learned that my 
spare time is worth a dollar a minute. A dollar a minute! 
I wonder would they want a reduction for a month? 


DITTO MARKS? 
Kate Mullen 


The towns of the United States have not all gone to pot— 
but they have all gone to something. It’s hard to name. 
It’s a deadly alikeness. You see one and you see them all. 
Travel has no thrills. Leave Wallingford, Connecticut, by 
airship and in a few hours land in Anacortes, Washing- 
ton. What do you find? Boy Scouts running around look- 
ing for trash to celebrate clean-up week. What did you 
leave behind in Wallingford? Boy Scouts running around 
looking for trash to celebrate clean-up week. No use; sup- 
pose you find Indians in Washington, they are dressed up 
in Campfire girl regalia learning how to build fires without 
matches. 

There is no East or West. No, nor South; and Alaska 
has improved shockingly. They have drives there and 
luncheons and Chambers of Commerce; and weigh the babies! 

No! There are no unimproved towns left. There was 

*From The Forum. Reprinted by permission. 
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North Branford, Connecticut. A few years ago it went 
lazily down its wide and only street where old elms went 
shamelessly unshaven and uncombed and stretched down in 
their happy-go-lucky way to snatch wisps of hay from slow- 
going wagons. It was off the automobile road; it had no 
organizations except the white Congregational Church and 
a nice old Grange. But improvement has seeped in, and,— 
as Mr. Carpenter of Carpenter’s geographical reader would 
say,;—“The telegraph, the automobile, radio, the flying ma- 
chine, and the moving picture have changed all this.” And 
while I have never heard that they have a waste-paper week, 
I know this to be a fact, that they have get-together dinners 
for civic betterment and Americanization classics for the 
Italian family that bought the old Hibbard place; and that 
they paved the little path that went dandelion-edged under- 
neath the elms. 

It is so everywhere. There are no decent small towns left. 
Even now every town that is large enough to have a few 
orphans for Christmas trees—has its Elks. The Rotarians, 
the Eagles, the American Legion, and a Central Labor Coun- 
cil are spread like butter on bread. The Salvation Army 
follows and catches any lost souls and leaves nothing to be 
improved. Soon Oceanville, Maine, will be exactly like 
Pittsburg, California. 

One wonders though about Oceanville. I pray that they 
may not have improved out of square dances and that they 
do not shimmie through “The Soldier’s Delight,” and that 
they have not civic-centered yet. And “proud old Natchez” 
in Mississippi, I pray that she also goes unimproved and 
carries passengers still in hacks. Oh, Lord, hacks with 
horses, I pray! 

This is not against improvement. Improvement must come 
and babies must be weighed and adenoids must be removed 
and men must meet to hear speakers and there must be 
women’s clubs to hear celebrated English authors when they 
come to America,—it’s the inevitableness of the machine 
age. But where will it end? Probably as all perfected 
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things end,—as the famous onc horse shay ended. All I can 
say is this—lugubriously—those who contemplate travel 
had best start soon or there’ll be nothing to see but ditto 
marks, 


CLOSED DOORS # 
Helen Lockwood Coffin 


The root of all evil is a closed door. This conviction of 
mine, although it is sustained by experience, by observation 
of both animals and humans, and by history itself, never- 
theless seems to have been overlooked by the reformers. 
When they are trailing the tragic cause they lay it to 
money, or say “find the woman,” when the cause plainly is, 
or has been, a Closed Door. 

People generally are very much like my cat; although this, 
too, the reformers do not know as yet. He is, of course, 
rather above the average intelligence. I do not say this 
because he is mine, as grandparents invariably explain about 
the first grandchild, but because it is really so. I have 
known, watched, studied and loved him intimately for years 
and I am confident that when a wiser than Binet shall arrive 
with a series of animal intelligence tests my cat will pass, 
modestly, with a “higher than adult” average. 

But I do not intend to write this essay about my cat 
although he furnishes abundant material. I only wish to 
use him as an example. He has a characteristic human idio- 
syncrasy. He cannot tolerate a closed door. When he finds 
one he makes life miserable for all of us until it is opened. 
This is not because he wants to be on the other side, for as 
soon as he has achieved his desire, he settles down comfort- 
ably where he was before and takes a nap. But not until 
he has sallied through the open door into the country beyond 
and given it a brief and superficial glance with a manner 
most contemptuous, as one who says: “Here you have the 
Great Mystery, upon which you closed the door. And now 

*From Harpers Magazine. Reprinted by permission, 
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you have it, what is it? Nothing at all—just the usual, 
ordinary room, exactly as it always has been.” ‘Then, phi- 
losopher that he is, he goes to sleep and forgets the puzzling 
vagaries of our vaunted human intelligence. 

I have been scorned for the alacrity with which I hasten 
to answer his first call and the abandon with which I fling 
the door—any door—wide open. But it is not that I am his 
abject slave, as I have been accused, nor because, in my love 
of peace and quiet, that I wish to forestall his storm of pro- 
test. It is because I feel exactly the same way myself. 
Nothing aggravates and exasperates me more than to come 
upon a closed door. It is baffling, tantalizing, teasing, con- 
founding, disconcerting, tormenting; it upsets my equilib- 
rium and disrupts my day’s program. It is not that I want 
anything on the other side of it or would take it if I could 
get it, or would like it if I could take it. If the door were 
open I should probably always go round the other way; but 
since there is no thoroughfare I am determined to force a 
passage. 

Nor am I alone in this feeling. There were Bluebeard’s 
wives, you remember, and Pandora, and Psyche, and Elsa— 
their names are legion. Those who seek to argue me out of 
my antipathy always remind me that these victims of curi- 
osity suffered because they did not leave the door closed; 
tragedy invariably lurked behind the barrier. So be it! I 
would rather fling the doors wide open and know the worst 
than be eternally in suspense. And besides, for every one of 
these who found tragedy on the other side, I have a throw- 
back which is staggering. Columbus, for instance, is most 
effective. He opened a door on the edge of things which his 
contemporaries—nay, even his superiors and betters—as- 
sured him had been permanently closed by good authority 
and for most excellent reasons. They explained to him that 
on the other side was Nothing, literally and absolutely ; only 
a very good chance to fall off indefinitely into bottomless 
space. Columbus opened that door—and found America. 

I enjoy using Franklin, too. He was on the trail of light- 
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also was warned not to meddle, to let well enough alone, and 
reminded that nobody knew just what lightning was anyhow, 
or what it might do if it was let loose. Franklin pushed 
that door open and found electricity. Every adventurer, 
dreamer, discoverer, and idealist, has had the same experi- 
ence. If it had not been for some daring door-opener, we 
should not have had the steamboat or the railroad, the auto- 
mobile or the airship, electric lights or radio, fireless cookers 
or vacuum cleaners, or spineless cactus... . 

But why continue? Everything we now use or enjoy as 
a necessity or a luxury was originally hidden behind a closed 
door. It would seem as if the world might have learned by 
this time that the only rational thing to do with a door is 
to open it—that that is what a door is for. But even lately 
I heard an orthodox minister speak otherwise. His theme 
was spiritualism and kindred phenomena. After sketching 
rather wistfully and vaguely the “great unknown territory,” 
he advised us not to enter therein, until our time came. 
‘The door is closed,” he said, “and has been from the begin- 
ning—closed by the hand of God. Be wise, and leave it so.” 
Immediately my mind went off on an expedition to open that 
door; and I saw, as I drew near, that a mighty army had 
gathered and was working upon it—Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
and Sir Oliver Lodge and the Society for Psychical Re- 
search and others. It has the ordinary lure and enchant- 
ment of its kind enhanced a hundred-fold. 

I notice we are not so concerned or excited when it is a 
door behind us which is closed. On the contrary, we are 
usually much relieved to have it shut, even assisting in the 
process, slamming it with scant ceremony but most emphatic 
efficiency. There is a gallery of closed doors behind the 
most of us, slammed noisily on mistaken judgments, wrong 
estimates, ungrateful and ungenerous thoughts; closed with 
funereal softness on faithless friends and broken illusions; 
left partly ajar, sometimes, for tender but unhappy memo- 
ries. Even the most inveterate advocate of the open door 
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admits the wisdom of closing the doors on past mistakes. 
Sometimes they are the most difficult to manage. 

Then there are doors, too, that cannot be forced open— 
doors that resist bludgeons and blows, that withstand even 
dynamite. The heart of your best friend is one of these; 
you cannot come in until he wants you and sets the door 
ajar. You may sit outside and look in, or stand at the door 
and knock, but all your blandishments and pass-keys will 
not work. Then some day—some glorious, unexpected day 
that seems exactly like any other day and gives no hint that 
it is not—your friend opens the door. But however it hap- 
pens, know this—here is a door that never opens except from 
within, by a patent contrivance that only the owner can 
manipulate. 

There is one inviolable rule of progress: you can never go 
any farther or any faster in any direction than is allowed 
in the general plan of things, nor until the time has come 
for you to go that way. There is somewhere—perhaps in 
that mysterious Unknown Territory—a divinely appointed 
Keeper of the Doors. If it were not for him we should be 
plundering continually into the wrong rooms. For the good 
of the world, as well as of ourselves, we must be kept from 
wandering too far afield. Between us and every new experi- 
ence the door is shut. If it is on our line of march, we shall 
find a way to open it and pass on. Otherwise not all our 
ingenious hammering will let us in. 


COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 


That divine discontent which has been called the “secret spur 
of all our enterprises” is certainly the mainspring of many of 
our essays. ‘The essay-writer frequently is a man who feels 
called upon to express dissatisfaction with the present order of 
things. He may write so as to betray simply the fact that he is 
reactionary and in favor of the old ways of doing or living, or 
so as to display more or less “fire in the eye” as he attacks what 
he thinks is foolish or insincere in the world. Even in this mood 
he does not adopt the seriousness of the true reformer, but 
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assumes an attitude of superiority and a tone of ridicule and 
contempt. The weapon used is, therefore, not sarcasm or in- 
vective, for these imply bitterness and indignation, but a gentle, 
humorous, kindly irony, often so mild as to escape attention from 
heedless readers. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


Write an essay in which you express your dissatisfaction with 
something in the present order. You might take whatever it is 
you especially dislike or are highly prejudiced against. Try to 
write about it so as to make your reader laugh at it, while at the 
same time becoming aware of the justness of your implied 
criticism. 

Suggested topics are: (1) Back to the Days of Horse-Drawn 
Vehicles; (2) A Plea for Horoglyphic Letters; (3) Canned 
Music; (4) A Plea for the Student Lamp; (5) The “Slanguage” 
of Students; (6) The Age of the Pennant; (7) The Upper 
Berth; (8) Keeping Up Appearances; (9) College Libraries as 
Social Centers; (10) First Names That I Hate; (11) Human 
Gadflies; (12) College Yells; (13) Hair Dressing Styles; (14) 
Fashions in Men’s Clothes; (15) The Girl Who Is Always Ask- 
ing Questions. 


TALES AND APOLOGUES 
INTERVIEW WITH A VICTIM ! 
Simeon Strunsky 


Harold J. Smith, class of ’22, Milford Ridge High School, 
sat in his room over his Vergil and toiled along with the 
Carthaginians in preparation for Queen Dido’s reception 
to Atneas and the mid-year exams. To him entered the 
reporter. 

The boy extricated various fingers from among the Notes, 
the Vocabulary, the General Introduction, the Special In- 
troduction on the Epic, and the Outline of the Life and 


*From The New York Evening Post. Reprinted by permission. 
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Times of Vergil, and turned a tired but inquiring eye on 
his visitor. 

“There is really just one question I should like to ask,” 
said the reporter. 

Young Smith groaned, and allowed his head to sink 
between his hand. 

“It’s an imposition, I know,” said the reporter. 

“Youre wasting your time,” said the unhappy senior. 
“If you want to ask me who is the Prime Minister of Siam 
or what are the principal exports of North Carolina, Ill tell 
you frankly, I don’t know.” 

“That isn’t quite what I am after,” said the reporter. 

“You haven’t brought a questionnaire from the Society 
for Multiple Research?” said young Smith, 

“T have not,” said the reporter. 

“You are not collecting data for the Institute of Bio- 
logical Perfection?” said young Smith. 

“TI am not,” said the reporter. 

“You don’t want to put me into a refrigerator,” said the 
boy, “and feed me on peanut butter and find out how much 
faster I can add up a column of figures? Because it doesn’t 
make any difference. I can’t get the right answer with a 
refrigerator or without one.” 

“I am just a reporter,” said the visitor, “and I haven’t 
the slightest interest in sociology or biology or arithmetic. 
However, if you are very busy 3 

“Oh, well,” said young Smith, “I suppose it hurts you as 
much as it does me. Shoot!” 

“The point is this,” said the reporter. “Hitherto we have 
not been surprised to learn, on the basis of 20,000 question- 
naires, that you don’t know very much about Lloyd George 
or Briand or the Farmer-Labor party. We assumed that 
you knew other things. But now it turns out, with only a 
few questionnaires missing out of 20,000 north of The 
Bronx, that you don’t know who is the star of the ‘Three 
Musketeers’ and have only a dim idea of Babe Ruth’s bat- 
ting average.” 
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“That’s right,” said young Smith. 

“Then,” said the reporter, “to put it quite brutally, what 
do you know,” 

The boy spoke with just a touch of resentment. 

“T know,” he said, “that if two sides and the included 
angle in any triangle are equal to two sides and the included 
angle in another triangle, then the two triangles are equal 
in all respects.” 

“You are willing to be quoted to that effect,” said the 
reporter. 

“Yes,” said young Smith sadly. ‘Only the questionnaires 
never ask me that. I also know that immemor takes the 
genitive case. At least, I know it about three times out of 
five, and 60 per cent is a passing mark. But the Society for 
Multiple Research never asks me about the genitive case. 
I also know three reasons why Burke thought the British 
Government ought to conciliate the American Colonies. But 
the Institute of Biological Perfection is never interested in 
conciliating the American Colonies. And after all that’s 
what I am here for, ain’t I? Then why are the Society and 
the Institute always nagging me about the Prime Minister 
of Siam and trying to put me into a refrigerator?” 

“But don’t you read the newspapers?” said the reporter. 

“I look at them now and then,” said the boy. “Do you 
know how many hours a day I work?” 

“I never stopped to think,” said the reporter. 

“Pve got to be down for chapel at 8:45 in the morning,” 
said young Smith. “And I don’t get through with my home- 
work before 10 at night. That makes thirteen hours. Now 
subtract half an hour for lunch and the same for supper 
and a couple of hours out on the field and in the gym, and 
what do you get?” 

“Without going into a refrigerator,” said the reporter, “I 
figure it that you work about ten hours a day.” 

“There you are,” said young Smith. “And dad works 
from 10 o’clock to 5 with a couple of hours for lunch, and 
when he comes home he is so fagged out the safest thing is 
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to let him alone. So you see how much time I have for the 
Prime Minister of Siam.” 

‘But you do look at the papers now and then,” insisted 
the reporter. “Don’t you remember what you read?” 

“T suppose I do, if I am interested,” said young Smith. 
“Sometimes I have wanted to send a questionnaire to the 
Society for Multiple Research and ask them to name three 
oceasions on which Mrs. Mutt fired a rolling pin at Jeff and 
missed. Or state the relative height and weight of Aloysius 
P. McGinnis and Mrs. McGinnis in centimetres and kilo- 
grammes. I wonder how they’d like it?” 

“Speaking not for publication,” said the reporter, “it is 
my opinion that the Institute of Multiple Biology would 
have to adjourn to the refrigerator before they could 
answer.” 

But the boy was now on the full tide of his grievance. 

“Of course I keep on forgetting about Lloyd George and 
Briand. But don’t other people? Doesn’t Lloyd George 
sometimes forget things?” 

“There is a rumor to that effect,” said the reporter. 
“Still, in order to keep up with the times 2 

“But I don’t have to keep up with the times,” said young 
Smith. ‘And anyhow, by the time I get out of college the 
times will have changed. The instructors are always say- 
ing, ‘Concentrate,’ and a swell lot the Prime Minister of 
Siam will help me when Queen Dido starts welcoming Mneas 
in indirect discourse. And here’s another thing. [ve got 
to answer enough new questions at school every day without 
those birds from the Biology Institute sticking in their oar. 
Dad isn’t that way. He has been going down to the office 
for the last twenty years and doing the same old job year 
after year. The old man could probably do his work in his 
sleep. That’s why he can afford to answer all kinds of ques- 
tions about what doesn’t concern him. If I had twenty 
years to do five books of Vergil in, maybe I’d know how long 
Lloyd George has been Prime Minister of Siam. They make 


me tired.” 
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“Who does?” said the reporter. 

“Pretty nearly everybody,” said young Smith. “Either 
they get excited because I know too much or else they run 
around in circles because I don’t know enough.” 

“Then your message to the public?” said the reporter. 

“Tell the Society for Multiple Research and the Institute 
of Biological Perfection to answer each other’s questions 
and let me alone,” said the boy. 


AL WASAL, OR THE MERGER? 
Hilaire Belloc 


“JT had been in this town not more than three days, my 
dear nephews,” said Mahmoud, with a benevolent smile, 
‘when [ lit upon one more happy accident whereby (as it 
seemed to me) Providence might permit me to advance the 
welfare of my fellow beings. I know not whether the Mer- 
ciful, the Just, put it in my mind; I only know that for 
many years the opportunity had lain there patent to every 
eye (one would think) yet never used. But Allah has his 
instruments, and he chose me. 

‘The town stood, I must tell you, upon either bank of a 
rapid river. This came down from the slopes of the moun- 
tains to the north, and sprang, immediately above the 
northern gate, from two torrents which united their waters 
to form the main stream. Each of these torrents ran with 
force down a gorge of its own, the one on the east, the other 
on the west of the waters-meet. On each stood, at a dis- 
tance of half-an-hour’s slow walk from the city walls, a mill 
of ancient date, which ground the corn of the citizens and 
provided them with flour for their bread. 

‘That called the East Mill belonged to Hakim, a very 
worthy man, some fifty years of age, who had a plain, simple 
face, an ample gray beard. and the carriage of a man of 
substance, neither very wealthy nor embarrassed. All re- 


From The New Statesman. 
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spected him. He was at ease with himself and mankind. 
He had inherited the mill from his father, and his father 
before him. 

‘That called the West Mill belonged to Selim, a very 
worthy man, some fifty years of age, who had a plain, simple 
face, an ample gray beard, and the carriage of a man of 
substance, neither very wealthy nor embarrassed. All re- 
spected him. He was at ease with himself and mankind. 
He had inherited the mill from his father and his father 
before him. 

‘I had heard of these two mills on the day of my first 
arrival; and on the third day I heard more of their owners 
and of their trade—how each did, on the whole, the same 
amount of business: now one more, now one less, but year 
in and year out much of a muchness. “The city needs” 
(said the chief Corn Chandler, of whom I learnt these par- 
ticulars) “about ten thousand measures of flour in the year, 
and of these Hakim, one way and another, will grind about 
five thousand, and Selim, one way and another, about five 
thousand. Glory be to the Provider, to the Bountiful, who 
nourishes mankind with harvests.” 

‘Next day I sauntered to the market and, having had 
these two pointed out to me, I passed carelessly by them, 
noting inwardly with exactitude their faces and their 
thoughts—for these their faces were very far from con- 
cealing. They were pursuing their trade in a leisurely but 
sufficient fashion, taking orders from clients for the delivery 
of flour, purchasing grain, and noting lists of sacks which 
were to be sent them for grinding on commission. Each 
seemed to have a group of regular customers, while a smaller 
body of buyers and sellers would move from one to the 
other, comparing prices and ultimately deciding to favor 
now Hakim, now Selim. 

‘I can hardly tell you (my dear little nephews) how my 
heart swelled and overflowed with gratitude as I considered 
their honest, straightforward gestures, their unstrained lips, 
their ingenuous eyes. I had had so much experience of the 
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wickedness of men that I had almost forgotten such goodness 
could be in the world. I lost not a moment, but immedi- 
ately proceeded to a neighboring shrine and there poured 
out my thanks and implored the aid of Heaven to decide 
which of the pair I should first engage, when each was as 
inviting as his fellow. But though I remained in the most 
earnest wrestling with God for nearly three quarters of an 
hour, no sign was vouchsafed me. 

‘I therefore rose with a sigh to submit the issue to chance. 
I purchased two turnips in the market, named one Hakim, 
the other Selim, and tossed them together into the air. 
Hakim first reached the ground. To Hakim, therefore, did 
I procure an introduction, and, at his courteous sugges- 
tion, walked back slowly with him up the torrent side, 
through the cool of the evening, toward the mountain and 
his home. We entered the Mill House, loud with the sound 
of water and delicious with the scent of whole-meal. He 
entertained me well. We talked of my travels far into the 
night, and I think I moved him somewhat by my accounts 
of large sums acquired most rapidly, and of gain without 
effort. Next day he visited the lodging I had hired in the 
city. The next I came again to his mill. We were soon 
fast friends. 

***Hakim,” said I to him one day in the next week, as 
we stood at sunset in his doorway overlooking the city below, 
“Hakim” (we had been discussing the inexplicable pros- 
perity of the Kadi) “I cannot but believe that a little nov- 
elty might honorably add to your revenue.” 

*“Something of the sort has lately passed through my 
own mind,” he answered, “especially when you spoke the 
other evening of how the coffee-seller enlarged his trade by 
generously presenting every buyer with an illuminated text, 
which, in turn, he was paid by the text-illuminator to dis- 
tribute as a sample of his skill.” 

*“Some few of your clients,” said I, “visit your mill after 
meeting you in the market. Now, were these visits rendered 
in some way specially pleasing, they would increase. New 
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customers would come to you. Your sales of flour would 
speedily grow.” 

‘Hakim was already convinced. He spent no small sum 
in putting up a hall, where sweetmeats and sherbet were 
offered to his guests by the most charming servitors. Later 
he hired two singers and a fortune-teller. Soon a company 
of players appeared, whose jests were so familiar that they 
drew a regular audience. 

‘The sales of flour at Hakim’s mill went up from week 
to week—and as the needs of the city remained the same, 
those at Selim’s mill declined. It was not long before the 
excellent Hakim had captured half of Selim’s trade. 

‘But the glories of this world weary me. The noise and 
numbers of Hakim’s new establishment spoiled my repose. 
My visits grew less frequent; and having obtained from a 
mutual friend an introduction to Selim, I made myself 
familiar with his now more humble house, and was charmed 
to discover a real friend. He was disconsolate, as you may 
imagine. His income was falling. The demand for his flour, 
already but a half of its former total, grew less and less. 
My connection with Hakim’s new-found prosperity had been 
whispered abroad, and, one evening, Selim frankly asked me 
for aid. “Do not,” said he, “betray any secrets; be silent if 
you will. But should you deign to advise me I would be 
grateful.” 

‘<Jt is a small matter,” I replied, gently, “and a very 
simple one. Hakim has made his place of business a Desir- 
able Resort. His guests abound. He naturally receives 
their orders. You remain as you were and are deserted.” 

‘“You mean,” said Selim, anxiously, “that I should use 
some part of my patrimony to build a Hall of Entertain- 
ment, to purchase sherbet and sweetmeats, and to hire a 
troupe of players!” 

‘ “Undoubtedly,” I answered, “but if you only do that 
you will hardly redress the balance; for the custom of 
haunting Hakim’s mill has grown strong. Come, furnish 
your place with these things, but add a score of dancing 
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girls, several lions in cages, an elephant and a tamer of 
serpents!” “It will cost me dear!” said Selim, with hesita- 
tion. “You have asked for my advice,” I returned, “I may 
be wrong. It is no affair of mine. But that is my judg- 
ment.” 

‘I was not surprised to remark that Selim’s establishment 
within the month had increased by all these things; and one 
of the lions having eaten its keeper in full sight of the 
crowd, a multitude nightly besieged the doors of the West- 
ern Mill in the hope of further entertainment. Selim’s sales 
rapidly caught up with Hakim’s, passed them, and left his 
rival with but a quarter of his former turnover; while in the 
city men pointed me out mysteriously as the man whose 
touch turned all things into gold. 

‘Hakin, who had treated me a little coldly after my visits 
to Selim, swallowed his pride, approached me by night and 
asked me what he should do. ‘‘Fireworks,” was my natural 
reply. 

* “Alas! he answered, “I have not the wherewithal! These 
entertainments are terribly expensive.” 

‘“We must throw minnows to catch whales,” I said. 
“Associate me for a small part in your future gains—or, if 
you prefer it, give me a lien on your mill—and the fireworks 
are easily arranged!” 

‘He preferred a lien on the mill, and the fireworks were 
certainly magnificent. But when Selim, in his turn, con- 
sulted me, I suggested a far nobler display, crowned by the 
discharge of cannon, which, for a similar (but larger) lien 
on his mill I was happy to provide. Hakim, begging me to 
observe the most profound secrecy, came to me in disguise 
and implored my last succor, saying he was a broken man. 
I have never been deaf to such human appeals. 

*“T will not foreclose,” said I, “but let me take over your 
property in partnership with you and I will see what can 
be done.” 

‘My reputation was by this time such that the suggestion 
was like a gift of gold. The unhappy Hakim, with sobs 
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shaking his bosom, signed an instrument which made me half 
owner and sole manager of his business, and patiently 
awaited the miracle. 

‘Meanwhile Selim’s mill, though now doing four-sixths of 
the city’s grinding, was in difficulties. The fireworks, the 
lions, the dancing girls (to whom was now added a tank of 
crocodiles) more than ate up the profits, and their owner, 
in a fit of despair, urged me to save him in his extremity— 
but implored me to keep the whole thing a dead secret, lest 
his credit should suffer. I could not resist his drawn face 
and broken manner—so different from the placid counte- 
nance of old—and I told him, with the ring of real affection 
in my voice, that he need not fear any insistence on my legal 
rights, but that, for a half of the profits (so that we should 
both be interested) I would manage the failing concern. 

‘If Hakim had sobbed, Selim wept unrestrainedly, and was 
free to confess that men of my generosity were the emissaries 
of heaven. 

‘What followed was indeed extraordinary! I am justly 
proud of my business sense. None have denied my genius 
in affairs. Yet somehow or other neither mill could prosper 
in the months that followed. I was tireless in my efforts. I 
came daily to the works of each after sunrise, and spent the 
whole day between the two supervisors, buying corn, selling 
flour, and fixing prices. I shut down the foolish extrava- 
gance of circuses and all that nonsense—which I now clearly 
saw to be superfluous (since both mills were under one 
hand); I ruled my servants with severity; I allowed no 
waste. I kept rigorous accounts. Despite all this, whether 
because I bought my corn a little too dear, or sold my flour 
a little too cheap, or allowed Hakim and Selim a little too 
much money for their private establishments, loss followed 
loss, and within a year it was patent that both mills must 
cease their activities or fail to meet the sums owing to the 
merchants in corn. 

‘I consulted on the last critical night with my two part- 
ners, and we agreed that there was nothing for it but to sell 
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the two places for what they would fetch. I had not been 
so base as to conceal my losses. My books were open to all; 
and the offers made were so contemptible that with a sigh I 
braced myself to my duty and bought in the derelict prop- 
erty with my own remaining coin. They thus fetched not a 
fiftieth of their original value, but far more than any bidder 
had proposed to pay; a business losing more and more 
heavily with every passing day is worthless. 

‘Hakim and Selim, taking their shares (one-half of the 
whole, as was but justice), put each his few silver pieces 
into a dainty moleskin (with which I presented each as a 
parting gift), and in our last meal together we discoursed 
upon the Vicissitudes of Human Life and the Fate of the 
Soul. 

‘“What is man,” said Hakim, “that he should consider 
wealth? There is but one air to be breathed, which is that 
of communion with the Divine. I count my worldly loss as 
nothing. I have here enough, if I live on dry bread, to take 
me forty days’ journey before my coins are exhausted. I 
will go into the high hills; there I will make my hermitage 
and pray till death finds me. Especially,” said he, turning 
to me, who sat silent, with my face buried, “will I pray for 
you, my friend, who have so stood by me in good and in ill, 
and have suffered with me in our last misfortunes.” 

‘Selim was no less moved. “I, for my part,” said he, “will 
travel as a mendicant, praying always as I go from shrine 
to shrine, and thrice a day remembering you, for no other 
would have stood by us so loyally to the end!” 

‘They rose to depart and, unable to conceal my deep 
emotion, I replied in a subdued tone. “My brothers, I am 
not worthy. I must remain in the world, to live I know not 
how, by some pursuit, for I am incapable of contemplation; 
but do you go forth, and never fail in your prayers to 
weary heaven for the ruined and unhappy Mahmoud.” 

“We embraced and parted. From that day the tide of my 
adventure turned. Corn I soon contrived to buy with ad- 
vantage; flour I sold at quite excellent prices. The accounts 
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balanced; soon they showed a profit. As two mills were 
superfluous I handed one over to form a delightful resting 
place for the aged and virtuous of the city; under the pro- 
viso, of course, that it should never be used for commerce. 
One mill had always been enough for the grinding of the 
city’s flour; and with expenses thus lessened I was able to 
lower the price of bread by three copper pieces the thousand 
loaves, and yet to leave myself a sufficient, and soon an 
ample, surplus. Nor was there any place for a rival. 

‘See, my dear nephews’ said Mahmoud, now raised to en- 
thusiasm, ‘how all things work together at last for good! 
The poor—or, at any rate, the bakers—had flour provided 
them a trifle cheaper than of old; Hakim and Selim were 
serving God in silence and joy, far off; the social waste of 
keeping up a superfluous mill was ended ; and I myself was 
materially rewarded by an increasing fortune. 

‘If you ask me to what we all in common owed these 
graces, I might cite my own sobriety, clear thought, loy- 
alty, tenacity, foresight and faith. I do not deny these 
gifts which have been granted me. But most of all do I 
ascribe such blessings to the prayers poured out in the dis- 
tant hermitage, on the remote highways of the world, by 
Hakim and Selim; for by so much more is the soul stronger 
than any poor cunning of the mind. 

‘And this kind of commerce is called, my sweet infants, 
a MERGER.’ 


A SAD CASE 
Gordon Phillips 


Anyone who remembers my poor friend Henry Widdi- 
combe will admit at once that he was lable to moments of 
absent-mindedness. And I suppose we all ought to admit, 
too, that an absent-minded man is, in the modern world, a 
clog on the wheels of progress. All the same, I cannot help 
feeling that the fate which has overtaken Henry is rather 
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a terrible one and somewhat out of proportion to his original 
offense. 

One afternoon in early September Henry went down to 
see his wife’s cousin and her small daughter off from Regina 
Station, Mudchester. There are thousands of platforms on 
Regina Station, and the entrances and exits for each of 
them are guarded like the approaches to a king’s treasure- 
house. Regina is, in fact, the supreme example of what is 
known technically, I believe, as a ‘closed station.’ There 
are barriers and tall iron railings everywhere, and at the 
appointed gaps through which a member of the public is 
permitted to pass relays of stern men stand in little 
wooden slots, flashing their ticket-punchers and challenging 
all comers. 

Henry has since observed to me that he had a faint, sub- 
conscious feeling of impending disaster before he ever passed 
the barrier on that fatal afternoon. He remembers noting 
with idle disapproval the offensive way in which the gaunt 
red automatic machine spat out his platform ticket at him 
in return for his penny. ‘Trickle, trickle—Puut! it went 
as it contemptuously jerked the ticket forth to him; ‘for all 
the world,’ says Henry, ‘as if it were saying, “Take it, you 
miserable worm. Why can’t you be an automatic machine 
and know what efficiency means?” 

The train spent some minutes at the platform, and Henry 
stood dutifully by his wife’s cousin’s compartment throwing 
his weight from one foot to the other and trying to think 
of something intelligent and appropriate to say, but falling 
back—like everybody else in the same circumstances—on 
regrets that the weather had been so unsettled in Mudchester 
and hopes that the train would not be late at the other end. 
Finally the train moved off, and Henry, with a sigh of relief, 
prepared to follow its example. 

He had not gone ten paces when a horrible fear clutched 
at him. Where was that accursed platform ticket? He felt 
in all his pockets; it was not there. He went through them 
all again, and it was still not there; and as he searched there 
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deepened upon his now roused memory an impression of hay- 
ing carelessly tossed something from him as he stood, vainly 
trying to make conversation with his wife’s cousin, before 
the carriage door—of having cast it from him as one might 
screw up and discard a used bus- or tram-ticket. He re- 
traced his steps anxiously. There between the rails, well 
out of reach of his walking-stick, lay a small paper 
pellet. 

I regret to say Henry rather lost his head. Whether that 
pellet was or was not his platform ticket, there it lay between 
the rails; and sick with horror he realized what a terrible 
offense it would be for an unauthorized person to get down 
to those rails from the platform of a closed station. As a 
matter of fact, at that moment I believe he might have done 
it. There was no train on the rails and there were not many 
porters about; he might have pretended to fall off the plat- 
form for an instant. Instead of that he made his second big 
blunder. He went back to the barrier. ‘I’m sorry,’ he said 
wanly, but I’ve lost my platform ticket.’ 

‘Well, you’d better find it again, said the watchdog, 
briskly twiddling his clippers, but at the same time taking a 
full mental note of Henry’s features and appearance. “You 
can’t get off here without it.’ 

Henry went back, determined at all risks to rescue that 
pellet. Unfortunately by this time there was a train over 
it; and when the train pulled out an inspector spent about 
a quarter of an hour sauntering up and down Henry’s plat- 
form. ‘Then there was another train. Finally, by what 
seemed extraordinary good luck, Henry was able to leap off 
and on to the platform again without anyone noticing his 
feat. Straightening out the pellet—it was his platform 
ticket—he hurried back to the barrier. 

‘What’s this?’ said its custodian. 

‘My platform ticket,’ said Henry. 

‘That it never is,’ returned the gentleman with the clip- 
pers. ‘Can’t you see that it says on these tickets that they 
are only available for an hour from the time they were 
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punched on passing the barrier? This was punched at 2.30, 
and it’s nearly four now.’ 

‘What on earth am I to do? demanded Henry, panic- 
stricken. 

‘I don’t know,’ said the ticket-puncher, who, beyond tear- 
ing the offending pasteboard into small fragments and care- 
fully grinding them beneath his heel, seemed to take no 
further interest in the situation. ‘Don’t stand in the way 
of people who have got tickets, for a beginning.’ 

Henry went back, and tried to interest one of the girls in 
the refreshment room in his horrid situation. She was sym- 
pathetic, but held out no hopes of being able to smuggle him 
off the station disguised as a charwoman. She explained 
that, like all other employees of the Company, she had to 
take an oath not to ‘comfort or countenance the Line’s ene- 
mies, their acts, omissions, or inadvertences.” But just be- 
fore closing-time she weakened sufficiently to supply Henry 
with an empty soda-water bottle, in which, she suggested, 
he should seal up a letter to his wife, and try to toss the 
whole thing on the top of a taxicab as it was leaving the 
station. Having done this, Henry spent the night in a 
waiting-room. 

In some small ways Henry had good luck. His wife got 
his message next afternoon. She came round to see me 
about it, and with her I went down to the station. At first 
we thought it was going to be easy. My first notion was to 
get three platform tickets, have them all punched at the 
same time, and take one to Henry. The plan failed at once. 

‘You don’t need three tickets,’ said the man at the bar- 
rier, with a sardonic smile. He punched one for me and one 
for Henry’s wife and tore the other up. 

Then we bought a single ticket to Puddington,—the trains 
for it leave from Henry’s platform,—thinking that Henry 
might board a train and escape a free man at the other end 
of his journey. Alas! by this time there was a detective 
told off to watch Henry and those who had interviews with 
him. As I endeavored to hand the ticket to Henry this 
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wretch seized and confiscated it, pointing out that the words 
‘Not transferable’ were quite plainly printed on its surface. 

And this happened in September, and it is now October. 
Henry is still there. We have tried everything. We have 
had endless correspondence with high officials on his behalf. 
All that we get in reply are letters which begin, “Dear sir,— 
With reference to your letter of the umth inst., we beg to 
state . . .2 No good comes of them. No good ever does 
come of letters which begin by begging to state—it is a 
phrase only used by people who are preparing to let fiy a 
large-sized brick. If they had anything nice to say they 
would not beg to state; they would have pleasure in 
announcing. | 

There was one awful crisis when the desperate Henry 
stalked a small child who had been given her own platform 
ticket to hold and endeavored to steal it out of her chubby 
hand. Of course he was frustrated. And the station-master 
himself, complete with top hat, came down to the platform 
to give Henry a severe talking-to in consequence. He 
pointed out that there was, perhaps, little moral blame at- 
tached to Henry’s initial lapse in losing his own ticket; it 
was more careless than reprehensible. To attempt to rob 
an innocent child of her ticket was, however, a dastardly 
crime, and he was pained and surprised to find a man of 
Henry’s standing and attainments sinking to it. He hoped 
he would hear of no more such attempts. 

Henry reminded the station-master of the weary days 
he had passed on his platform, sleeping in the waiting- 
room, and living—at fabulous expense—in the refreshment 
room. He begged the station-master to have him removed 
to a police station and charged with loitering with intent to 
commit felony. The station-master said it was an absurd 
suggestion. The felony would only begin when Henry tried 
to leave the station without a ticket. He was, therefore, 
loitering with intent not to commit a felony—which would 
be a ridiculous offense to charge anybody with. 

So there the wretched Henry remains. His wife goes 
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down to see him every day—taking very great care of her 
platform ticket—and sometimes his children are taken down 
to feed their father with biscuits through the bars. We have 
tried to invoke habeas corpus on Henry’s behalf, but the 
highest legal authorities assure us that it is not binding on 
a modern railway company. The only thing is a short Act 
of Parliament. One has been drafted,—the Henry (Release 
of Special Facilities Bill, 1923),—but doubt whether we shall 
ever get through. I fear that the Ministry of Transport 
and the railway companies will oppose it tooth and nail. 
Henry is quite a well-known figure on the platform by this 
time, and I think the railway company like him there. I 
fancy they think that the daily spectacle of him and his 
horrible fate has an excellent disciplinary effect on other 
passengers. 

All the same, it seems a terrible finish to a not unpromis- 
ing career. I wish something could be done about it. 


COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 


Frequently the essayist decides to voice his dissatisfaction 
with certain matters by the use of some imaginative form—a 
story, a fable, or an allegory. Such is the means used by 
Strunsky in “Interview with a Victim.” Wishing to write in a 
mildly satiric vein about certain educational practices, he makes 
use of an imaginary conversation. Determine just what he at- 
tacks in this piece. In “‘A Sad Case’’ the author has made use of 
narrative to reduce to absurdity the stupid adherence to red- 
tape one sometimes meets. Belloc in “Al Wasal, or the Merger” 
has by means of his skilfully invented story made his readers see 
his dislike for a certain feature of our modern industrial 
civilization. 


ASSIGNMENT 


Select something you dislike or are highly prejudiced against, 
and invent a story which will clearly show your attitude. 
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CONTRASTS 


THE TWO RACES OF MEN 1 
Charles Lamb 


The human species, according to the best theory I can 
form of it, is composed of two distinct races, the men who 
borrow, and the men who lend. To these two original diver- 
sities may be reduced all those impertinent classifications of 
Gothic and Celtic tribes, white men, black men, red men. 
All the dwellers upon earth, “Parthians, and Medes, and 
Elamites”, flock hither, and do naturally fall in with one or 
the other of these primary distinctions. The infinite superi- 
ority of the former, which I choose to designate as the great 
race is discernible in their figure, port, and a certain instinc- 
tive sovereignty. The latter are born degraded. “He shall 
serve his brethren”. There is something in the air of one of 
this cast, lean and suspicious; contrasting with the open, 
trusting, generous manners of the others. 

Observe who have been the greatest borrowers of all ages 
—Alcibiades—Falstaff—Sir Richard Steele—our late in- 
comparable Brinsley—what a family likeness in all four! 

What a careless, even deportment hath your borrower! 
what rosy gills! what a beautiful reliance on Providence 
doth he manifest,—taking no more thought than lilies! 
What contempt for money,—accounting it (yours and mine 
especially) no better than dross! What a liberal confound- 
ing of those pedantic distinctions of mewm and tuwm! or 
rather, what a noble simplification of language (beyond 
Tooke), resolving these supposed opposites into one clear, 
intelligible pronoun adjective \_What neat approaches doth 
he make to the primitive community,—to the extent of one- 
half of the principle at least! 

He is the true taxer “who calleth all the world up to be 
taxed”; and the distance is as vast between him and one of 


1From Essays of Elia. 
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us, as subsisted betwixt the Augustan Majesty and the poor- 
est obolary Jew that paid it tribute-pittance at Jerusalem! 
His exactions, too, have such a cheerful, voluntary air! So 
removed from your sour parochial or state-gatherers, those 
ink-horn varlets, who carry their want of welcome in their 
faces! He cometh to you with a smile and troubleth you 
with no receipt; confining himself to no set season. Every 
day is his Candlemas, or his Feast of Holy Michael. He 
applieth the lene tormentum of a pleasant look to your 
purse, which to that gentle warmth expands her silken 
leaves, as naturally as the cloak of the traveller, for which 
sun and wind contended! His was the true Propontis which 
never ebbeth! The sea which taketh handsomely at each 
man’s hand. In vain the victim, whom he deligheth to honor, 
struggles with destiny; he is in the net. Lend therefore 
cheerfully, O man ordained to lend—that thou lose not in 
the end, with thy worldly penny, the reversion ‘promised. 
Combine not preposterously in thine own‘person the penalties 
of Lazarus and Dives! but, when thou seest the proper au- 
thority coming, meet it smilingly, as if it were half-way. 
Come, a handsome sacrifice! See how light he makes of it! 
Strain not courtesies with a noble enemy. 


BROMIDES AND SULPHITES! 
Gelett Burgess 


In this our world the Bromides constitute, alas! by far 
the larger group. In this, the type resembles the primary 
bodies of other systems of classifications, such as the Philis- 
tines, the Conservatives, the Bores, and so on, ad nauseam. 
The Bromide does his thinking by syndicate. He follows the 
main-traveled roads, he goes with the crowd. In a word, 
they all think and talk alike—one may predicate their opin- 
ion upon any given subject. They follow custom and cos- 
tume, they obey the law of averages. They are, intellectu- 

*From dre You a Bromide? 
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ally, all peas in the same conventional pod, unenlightened, 
prosaic, living by rule and rote. They have their hair 
cut every month and their minds keep regular office-hours. 
Their habits of thought are all ready-made, proper, sober, 
befitting the average man. They worship dogma. The Bro- 
mide conforms to everything sanctioned by the majority, and 
may be depended upon to be trite, banal, and arbitrary. 

So much has a mere name already done for us that we may 
say, boldly, and this is our first theorem: that all Bromides 
are bromidic in every manifestation of their being. But a 
better comprehension of the term, and one which will per- 
haps remove the taint of malediction, will be attained if we 
examine in detail a few essential bromidic tendencies. The 
adjective is used more in pity than in anger or disgust. The 
Bromide can’t possibly help being bromidic—though, in the 
other hand, he wouldn’t, if he could. 

The chief characteristic, then, seems to be a certain reflex 
psychological action of the bromidic brain. This is evi- 
denced by the accepted bromidic belief that each of the ordi- 
nary acts of life is, and necessarily must be, accompanied by 
its own especial remark or opinion. It is an association of 
ideas intensified in each generation by the continual corre- 
lation of certain groups of brain-cells. It has become not 
only unnecessary for him to think, but almost impossible, so 
deep these well-worn paths of thought have become. His 
intellectual processes are automatic—his train of thought 
can never get off the track. 

A single illustration will suffice for analysis. You have 
heard it often enough; fie upon you if you have said it! 

“If you saw that sunset painted in a picture, you’d never 
believe it would be possible.” 

It must be borne distinctly in mind that it is not merely 
because this remark is trite that it is bromidic; it is because, 
with the Bromide, the remark is inevitable. One expects it 
from him, and one is never disappointed. And moreover, it 
is always offered by the Bromide as a fresh, new, apt, and 
rather clever thing to say. He really believes, no doubt, 
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that it is original—it is, at any rate, neat, as he indicates 
by his evident expectation of applause. The remark follows 
upon the physical or mental stimulus as the night the day; 
he cannot, then, be true to any other impulse. Originality 
is inhibited in him since his great-grandmother’s time. He 
has “got the habit.” 

What, then, is a Sulphite? Ah, that is harder to define. 
A Sulphite is a person who does his own thinking, he is a 
person who has surprises up his sleeve. He is explosive. 
One can never foresee what he will do, except that it will 
be a direct and spontaneous manifestation of his own per- 
sonality. 

You cannot tell them by the looks. Sulphites come to- 
gether like drops of mercury, in this bromidic world. Un- 
known, unsuspected groups of them are scattered over the 
earth, and we never know where we are going to meet them 
—like fireflies in summer, like Americans in Europe. The 
Bromide we have always with us, predicating the obvious. 
The Sulphite appears uncalled. 

But you must not jump at the conclusion that all Sul- 
phites are agreeable company. This is no classification of | 
desirable and undesirable people. The Sulphite, from his 
very nature, must continually surprise you by an unex- 
pected course of action. He must explode. You never 
know what he will say or do. He is always sulphitic, but as 
often impossible. He will not bore you, but he may shock 
you. You will find yourself watching him to see what is 
coming next, and it may be a subtle jest, a paradox, or an 
atrocious violation of etiquette. 

All cranks, all reformers, and most artists are sulphitic. 
The insane asylums are full of Sulphites. They not only 
do ordinary things in unusual ways, but they do unusual 
things in ordinary ways. What is more intensely sulphitic 
than, when you have said your farewells, to go immediately? 
Or, as you swim out to rescue a drowning girl, to keep your 
pipe burning, all the while? They do not attempt to “en- 
tertain” you, but let you choose your own pastime. When 
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they present a gift, it has either rhyme or reason to it. 
Their letters are not passed about to be read by the family. 

Hamlet was a Sulphite; Polonius a Bromide. Becky 
Sharp was sulphitic; Amelia Sedley bromidic. So we might 
follow the line of cleavage between the two groups in art, 
religion, and politics. Compare, for instance, President 
Roosevelt with his predecessor in office—the unexpected 
versus the sedate thermometer of public opinion. Compare 
Bernard Shaw with Marie Corelli—one would swear that 
their very brains were differently colored! Their epigrams 
and platitudes are merely the symptoms of different methods 
of thought. One need not consult one’s prejudice, affection, 
or taste—the Sulphitic Theory explains without either con- 
demning or approving. The leopard cannot change his 
spots. 

But if, along with these contrasts, we take, for example, 
Lewis Carroll as opposed to Dr. Johnson, we are brought 
up against an extraordinary inconsistency. It is, however, 
only an apparent paradox—beneath lies a vital principle. 
Dr. Johnson was, himself, a Sulphite of the Sulphites, but 
how intensely bromidic were his writings! One yawns to 
think of them. As for Lewis Carroll, in his classic nonsense, 
so sulphitic as often to be accused by Bromides of having a 
secret meaning, his private life was that of a Bromide. Read 
his biography and learn the terrors of his formal, set enter- 
tainments to the little girls whom he patronized. ‘They knew 
what to expect of him, and he never, however agreeably, dis- 
appointed them. No, unfortunately a Sulphite does not 
always produce sulphitic art. How many writers we know 
who are more interesting than their work! How many who 
are infinitely less so! Your professional humorist is usually 
a dull, melancholy fellow in his private life—and a clergy- 
man may preach infant damnation and be—only a merry 
father at home. 
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GOOD-BYE, AMERICA!? 
H. W. Nevinson 


In mist and driving snow the towers of New York fade 
from view. The great ship slides down the river. Already 
the dark, broad seas gloom before her. Good-bye, most 
beautiful of modern cities! Good-bye to glimmering spires 
and lighted bastions, dreamlike as the castles and cathedrals 
of a romantic vision! Good-bye to thin films of white steam 
that issue from central furnaces and flit in dissolving wreaths 
around those precipitous heights! Good-bye to heaven-piled 
offices, so clean, so warm, where lovely stenographers, with 
silk stockings and powdered faces, sit leisurely at work or 
converse in charming ease! Good-bye, New York! I am 
going home. I am going to an ancient city of mean and 
mouldering streets, of ignoble coverts for mankind, extended 
monotonously over many miles; of grimy smoke clinging 
closer than a blanket; of smudgy typists who know little of 
silk or powder, and less of leisure and charming ease. Good- 
bye, New York! I am going home. 

Good-bye to beautiful “apartments” and “homes”! Good- 
bye to windows looking far over the city as from a moun- 
tain-peak! Good-bye to central heating and radiators, fit 
symbols of the hearts they warm! Good-bye to frequent 
and well-appointed bathrooms, glory of the plumber’s art! 
Good-bye to suburban gardens running into each other with- 
out hedge or fence to separate friend from friend or enemy 
from enemy! Good-bye to shady verandas where rocking- 
chairs stand ranged in rows, ready for reading the volumin- 
ous Sunday papers and the Saturday Evening Post! Good- 
bye, America! Iam going home. I am going to a land where 
every man’s house is his prison—a land of open fires and 
chilly rooms and frozen water-pipes, of washing stands and 
slop pails, and one bath per household at the most; a land 
of fences and hedges and walls, where people sit aloof and 

*From The Nation (London). 
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see no reason to make themselves seasick by rocking upon 
shore. Good-bye, America, I am going home. 

Good-bye to the copious meals—early grapefruit, the 
“cereals,” eggs broken in a glass! Good-bye to oysters, 
large and small, to celery and olives beside the soup, to 
“sea food,” to sublimated viands, to bleeding duck, to the 
salad course, to the “individual pie” or the thick wedge of 
apple pie, to the invariable slab of ice cream, to the coffee, 
also bland with cream; to the home-brewed alcohol! I am 
going to the land of joints and roots and solid pudding; the 
land of ham and eggs and violent tea; the land where 
oysters are good for suicides alone, and where mustard 
grows and whiskey flows. Good-bye, America! I am going 
home. 

Good-bye to the long stream of motors—“limousines” or 
“flivvers”! Good-bye to the signal lights upon Fifth Avenue, 
gold, crimson, and green; the sudden halt when the green 
light shines, as though at the magic word an enchanted prin- 
cess had fallen asleep ; the hurried rush for the leisurely lunch 
at noon; the deliberate appearance of hustle and bustle in 
business ; the Jews, innumerable as the Red Sea sand! Good- 
bye to outside staircases for escape from fire. Good-bye to 
scrappy suburbs littered with rubbish of old boards, empty 
cans, and boots! Good-bye to standardized villages and 
small towns, alike in litter, in ropes of electric wires along 
the streets, in clanking “trolleys,” in chapels, stores, railway 
stations, Main Streets, and isolated houses flung at random 
over the country! Good-bye to miles of advertisement im- 
ploring me in ten-foot letters to eat somebody’s codfish (“No 
Bones!”), or smoke somebody’s cigarettes (“They Satis- 
fy!), or sleep with innocence in the “Faultless Nightgown!” 
Good-bye to long trains where one smokes in a lavatory, and 
sleeps at night upon a shelf screened with heavy green cur- 
tains and heated with stifling air, while over your head or 
under your back the baby yells and the mother tosses moan- 
ing, until at last you reach your “stopping-off place,” and 
a semi-negro sweeps you down with a little broom, as in a 
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supreme rite of worship! Good-bye to the house that is 
labeled “One Hundred Years Old,’ for the amazement of 
mortality! Good-bye to thin woods and fields inclosed with 
casual pales, old hoops, and lengths of wire! I am going 
to the land of a policeman’s finger, where the horse and the 
bicycle still drag out a lingering life; a land of old villages 
and towns as little like each other as one woman is like the 
next; a land where trains are short, and one seldom sleeps 
in them, for in any direction within a day they will reach a 
sea; a land of vast and ancient trees, of houses time-honored 
three centuries ago, of cathedrals that have been growing 
for a thousand years, and of village churches built while 
people believed in God. Good-bye, America! I am going 
home. 

Good-bye to the land of a new language in growth, of 
split infinitives and cross-bred words; the land where a dinner 
jacket is a “Tuxedo,” a spittoon a “cuspidor”; where your 
opinion is called your “‘reaction,” and where “vamp,” instead 
of meaning an improvised accompaniment to song, means a 
dangerous female! Good-bye to the land where grotesque 
exaggeration is called humor, and people gape in bewilder- 
ment at irony, as a bullock gazes at a dog straying in his 
field! Good-bye to the land where strangers say “Glad to 
meet you, sir,” and really seem glad; where children whine 
their little desires, and never grow much older; where men 
keep their trousers up with belts that run through loops, and 
women have to bathe in stockings! I am going to a land of 
ancient speech where we still say “record” and “concord” 
for “recud” and “concud,” where “necessarily” and “extraor- 
dinarily” must be taken at one rush—a hedge-ditch-and-rail 
in the hunting field; where we do not “commute” or “check” 
or “page,” but “take a season” and “register” and “send a 
boy round”; where we never say we are glad to meet a 
stranger, and seldom are; where humor is understatement 
and irony is our habitual resource in danger or distress; 
where children are told they are meant to be seen and not 
heard ; where it is “bad form” to express emotions, and sus- 
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penders are a strictly feminine article of attire. Good-bye, 
America! I am going home. 

Good-bye to the multitudinous papers, indefinite of opin- 
ion, crammed with insignificant news, and asking you to 
continue a first-page article on page 23, column 5! Good- 
bye to the weary platitude, accepted as wisdom’s latest reve- 
lation! Good-bye to the docile audiences that lap rhetoric 
for substance! Good-bye to politicians contending for aims 
more practical than principles! Good-bye to Republicans 
and Democrats, distinguishable only by mutual hatred! 
Good-bye to the land where Liberals are thought dangerous 
and Radicals show red! Where Mr. Gompers is called a 
Socialist, and Mr. Asquith would seem advanced! A land 
too large for concentrated indignation; a land where wealth 
beyond the dreams of British profiteers dwells, dresses, 
gorges, and luxuriates, emulated and unashamed! I am 
going to a land of politics violently divergent; a land where 
even coalitions cannot coalesce; where meetings break up in 
a turbulent disorder, and no platitude avails to soothe the 
savage beast; a land fierce for personal freedom and indig- 
nant with rage for justice; a land where wealth is taxed out 
of sight, or for very shame strives to disguise its luxury; a 
land where an ancient order is passing away and leaders 
whom you call extreme are hailed by Lord Chancellors as the 
very fortifications of security. Good-bye, America! I am 
going home. 

Good-bye to prose chopped up to look like verse! Good- 
bye to the indiscriminate appetite which gulps lectures as 
opiates and “printed matter” as literature! Good-bye to 
the wizards and witches who ask to psychoanalyze my com- 
plexes, inhibitions, and silly dreams! Good-bye to the ex- 
uberant religious or fantastic beliefs by which unsatisfied 
mankind still strives desperately to penetrate beyond the 
flaming bulwarks of the world! Good-bye, Americans! I 
am going to a land very much like yours. I am going to 
your spiritual home. 
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COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 


Very clever and interesting essays are sometimes made by 
putting two matters side by side and making comparisons and 
contrasts. A frequently used form is the “classification,” as 
seen in Lamb’s “The Two Races of Men.” Another example is 
Burgess’ “Bromides and Sulphites.” In “Good-bye, America,” 
Nevinson, an Englishman who had been visiting the United 
States, draws contrasts between what he found here and what he 
was accustomed to in England. How many groups of things are 
presented? Could more orderliness have been introduced with 
advantage? 


ASSIGNMENT 


Write an essay that is largely a running comparison or 
contrast. 

Suggested topics are: (1) The Red-blood and the Molly- 
coddle; (2) Getters and Receivers; (3) Mountains and Mole- 
hills; (4) Gigglers and Growlers; (5) The Two Types of 
People, the 2 + 2 = 4 Type and the a + b = c Type (see 
Holmes’ “Autocrat of the Breakfast Table’ for a discussion of 
these two types); (6) Good-bye, College; (7) A Defense of 
High Shoe; (8) The Wooden Pencil Boasts to the Metal One; 
(9) How I Classify People; (10) Jazz versus Classical Music; 
(11) The Small College and the Large University; (12) Con- 
temporary Dancing; (13) Concerning Winter Wraps; (14) Col- 
lege Convocations; (15) College Boarding Places (classify ac- 
cording to sociability, general attractiveness, or some other 
basis). 

*Suggestions for types of people are abundant in the following para- 
graph: 

*“T have divided mankind into classes. There is the Noodle—very 
numerous and well known. The Affliction-woman—a valuable member 
of society, generally an ancient spinster, or distant relation of the 
family, in small circumstances; the moment she-hears of any accident 
or distress in the family, she sets off, packs up her little bag, and is 
immediately established there, to comfort, flatter, fetch, and carry. The 
Up-takers—a class of people who only see through their fingers’ ends, 
and go through a room taking up and touching everything, however 
visible and however tender. The Clearers—who begin at the dish before 
them, and go on picking and tasting till it is cleared, however large the 
company, small the supply, and rare the contents. The Sheep-walkers— 
those who never deviate from the beaten track, who think as their fathers 
have thought since the flood, who start from a new idea as they would 
from guilt. The Lemon-squeezers of society—people who act on you as 
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SIGNIFICANCE IN- THE FA- 
MILIAR AND ORDINARY 


AN ESSAY ON EYES! 
Claude Tessier 


“Reader, I have no ear!” Thus Elia in the beginning of 
his famous chapter. But I write of eyes; and, reader, I have 
an eye—an eye for other eyes. Of which there are three 
kinds—human eyes, animal eyes, and inanimate eyes. By 
the last I mean the eyes of things such as the succulent 
potato and the needle. Let profiteers remember the latter; 
for are we not told that it is easier for a camel to pass 
through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven? Surely this should prick the con- 
science of the war-wealthy. 

Bull’s eyes have variable functions in our commonwealth. 
Some have an incurable aversion to red; others disturb the 
tranquillity of thieves, lovers, and tramps on dark nights; 
another kind brings fame to sportsmen and our soldiers at 
their musketry course; while mothers thank the gods for that 
round, striped, sticky variety which solaces the heart and 
quietens the tongue of the innocent child. Horses, cats, 
dogs, fauns, owls, and fowls all have characteristic eyes, for 
which the novelist is duly thankful. We have all met in our 


a wet blanket, who see a clod in the sunshine, the nails of the coffin in 
the ribands of the bride, predictors of evil, extinguishers of hope; who, 
where there are two sides, see only the worst—people whose very look 
curdles the milk, and sets your teeth on edge. The Let-well-aloners— 
cousins-german to the Noodle, yet a variety; people who haye begun to 
think and to act, but are timid, and afraid to try their wings, and 
tremble at the sound of their own footsteps as they advance, and think 
it safer to stand still. Then the Washerwomen—very numerous, who 
exclaim, “Well, as sure as ever I put on my best bonnet, it is certain to 
rain,’ etc. There are many more, but’ I forget them. Oh, yes! there is 
another class, as you say; people who are always treading on your 
gouty foot, or talking in your deaf ear, or asking you to give them 
something with your lame hand, stirring up your weak point, rubbing 
your sore, etc.”—Sidney Smith. 
1From To-Day. 
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fiction the maiden with the fawn-like eyes and the jealous 
sister with orbs of stealthy felinity, and the bad girl of the 
family who is often affected with a nasty squint to add to 
her burdens. Becky Sharp had cat’s eyes, I am sure; and 
does not R. L. S. in one flash-phrase illumine the engaging 
personality of the versatile Jim Pinkerton by telling us that 
“his eye was active as a fowl’s”? 

Whenever I gaze into the eyes of a horse I feel sad. Some- 
thing in those liquid depths speaks to me of long, long years 
of labor, of innumerable loads drawn endlessly along rutty 
roads, of patient obedience, assisted by a whipthong, to mas- 
ters good and bad; and then I am depressed, for I do not 
like to be reminded of toil, and my rebellious spirit snorts at 
the thought of patient obedience to masters good and bad. 

And now we come to human eyes. Old and young, dim and 
sparkling, gray, green, hazel, brown, blue, and black (two 
varieties), fat eyes, bulging and deep-set, round and narrow, 
so I might go on. But I am not a cataloguer trying to do 
for eyes what Galton did for finger-prints. Science has not 
yet half exploited the possibilities of the human eye; she has 
let Sister Art cultivate almost exclusively this fair field of 
God’s creation. The painters have done well, and so have 
the authors. Even sculptors do their best, yet there is 
always something lacking in even the finest statuary. 

Think of those cold, white figures of Alexander the Great 
and Julius Cesar could they be endowed with the fire that 
once flamed from the living eye! Speculations on the lost 
arms of the Venus of Milo are legion, but I wonder about 
her eyes; for the eyes of a beautiful woman are as full of 
mystery and significance of all the deepest secrets of Nature 
and the divine handiwork of God as the stars in the universe. 
Did not rare Ben Jonson sing to his love: 


Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine. 


And that was saying something in those tippling days at 
“The Mermaid.” 
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The Bible constantly refers to the eyes of man—“An eye 
for an eye,” “If thy right eye offend thee pluck it out,” ete. ; 
and the psalmist denounces the rich by crying that “their 
eyes stand out with fatness.” Profane as well as sacred 
writers have made good use also of our divinest attribute. 
Open any library catalogue—Eyes Like the Sea, The Green 
Eye of Goona, Two Bad Blue Eyes (which sounds interest- 
ing), and A Pair of Blue Eyes are among the book: titles 
which we notice, while the latest addition is The Eyes of a 
Child, which Mr. Edwin Pugh has just given us. 

The poet’s eye, “in fine frenzy rolling” ; the scholar’s eye, 
that patient, tired gaze of the mighty reader of books, hav- 
ing a charm all its own; the “olad eye,” so popular in flap- 
perdom; the weak, fixed stare of the spiritualist and reform- 
ing visionary. These are a few everyday types. Then there 
is the eye of “The Ancient Mariner,” which was of such 
mesmeric power that the wedding guest, despite the lure of 
the music, the minstrelsy, and the merry meal, sat on a cold 
stone while the skinny old sea-dog expatiated on how he shot 
the albatross, and the consequences thereof. 

We kiss with our lips, but, after all, love is more concerned 
with the eyes. Think of our popular songs—“Two Eyes of 
Gray,” “Could You Be True to Eyes of Blue?” and so on. 
A song writer knows the symbol of the old, old story, and 
he reaches the heart of the people through the eye. Lewis 
Carroll, who loved children, wrote thus of one of his 
favorites: 


Child of the pure unclouded brow, 
And dreaming eyes of wonder. 


Could he have limned better the sweetness of childhood than 
by speaking of those dreaming eyes of wonder? I think not. 
In that marvelous volume produced by two old Germans for 
the perennial delight of world-wide infancy, Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales, there is a pretty story called “One Eye, Two Eyes, 
Three Eyes,” that laid hold of my childish imagination with 
a grip which I have never been able wholly to shake off. It 
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tells how—but you know the story? If not, stop the first 
child whom you meet coming out of school, and ask for the 
tale of “Little Two-Eyes,” then you will understand the 
power of the eye in the mythology of the human race. 

Polyphemus possessed only one eye in the middle of his 
forehead, so, in spite of his celebrity, he is to be pitied. 
Goliath also had good reason to regret his lack of normal 
humanity’s visionary power, for, you remember, David “got 
there” with a stone, and the Giant, owing to his unfortunate 
ocular limitation, thereupon expired. Speaking of the Bible 
reminds me that Shakespeare has many powerful passages 
anent our subject: 


Avaunt and quit my sight 


Thou hast no speculation in 
Those eyes which thou dost glare with. 


gibbers Macbeth to the apparition. As usual the great 
dramatist gets to the root of the matter. The eye without 
“speculation” becomes fearful to the soul of man—when 
the spirit has fled the casement through which it looked 
upon the world—that which remains is barren as ashes, and 
life shivers and turns away. A war poet wrote: 


The men go out to Flanders as to a Promised Land. 
The men come back from Flanders with eyes that understand. 


They had seen things, and their eyes were forever changed. 

Should there be an incipient novelist among my readers 
seeking a hint for the art and craft of fictioneering, I would 
recommend to his notice the words of the man who had no 
love for clean linen yet trounced a noble but negligent lord 
in stinging diction. ‘Let him give his days and nights to 
the study of Addison,” roared Johnson, when asked how 
the tyro could learn to write. I would say to the aspiring 
maker of story books, let him give his days and nights to 
the study of eyes. 
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A BROTHER OF ST. FRANCIS # 
Grace Rhys 


When talking to a wise friend a while ago I told her of 
the feeling of horror which had invaded me when watching 
a hippopotamus. “Indeed,” said she, “you do not need to 
go to the hippopotamus for a sensation. Look at a pig! 
There is something dire in the face of a pig. To think the 
same power should have created it that created a star!” 

Those who love beauty and peace are often tempted to 
scamp their thinking, to avoid the elemental terrors that 
bring night into the mind. Yet if the fearful things of life 
are there, why not pluck up heart and look at them? Better 
have no Bluebeard’s chamber in the mind. Better go boldly 
in and see what hangs by the wall. So salt, so medicinal is 
Truth, that even the bitterest draught may be made whole- 
some to the gentlest soul. So I would recommend anyone 
who can bear to think, to leave the flower garden and spend 
an hour by the pigsty. 

There lies our friend in the sun upon the straw, blinking 
his clever little eye. Half friendly is his look. (He does 
not know that I—Heaven forgive me !—sometimes have 
bacon for breakfast!) Plainly, with that gashed mouth, 
those dreadful cheeks, and that sprawl of his, he belongs 
to an older world; that older world when first the mud and 
slime rose and moved, and roaring, found a voice: aye, and 
no doubt enjoyed life, and in harsh and fearful sounds 
praised the Creator at the sunrising. 

To prove the origin of the pig, let him out, and he will 
celebrate it by making straight for the nearest mud and 
diving into it. So strange is his aspect, so unreal to me, 
that it is almost as if the sunshine falling upon him might 
dissolve him, and resolve him into his original element. But 
no; there he is, perfectly real; as real as the good Christians 
and philosophers who will eventually eat him. While he lies 

1From About Many Things. Copyright by Metheun & Company. 
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there, let me reflect in all charity on the disagreeable things 
I have heard about him. 

He is dirt, people say. Nay, is he as dirty (or, at least, 
as complicated in his dirt) as his brother man can be? Let 
those who know the dens of London give the answer. Leave 
the pig to himself, and he is not so bad. He knows his 
mother mud is cleansing, he rolls partly because he loves her 
and partly because he wishes to be clean. 

He is greedy? In my mind’s eye there rises the picture of 
human gormandizers, fat-necked, with half-buried eyes and 
toddling step. How long since the giant Gluttony was 
slain? or does he still keep his monstrous table d’héte? 

The pig pushes his brother from the trough? Why, that 
is a commonplace of our life. There is a whole school of 
so-called philosophers and political economists busied in ele- 
vating the pigs’ shove into a social and political necessity. 

He screams horribly if you touch him or his share of 
victuals? I have heard a polite gathering of the best people 
turn senseless and rave at a mild suggestion of Christian 
Socialism. He is bitter-tempered? God knows, so are we. 
He has carnal desires? The worst sinner is man. He will 
fight? Look at the underside of war. He is cruel? Well, 
boys do queer things sometimes. For the rest, read the 
blacker pages of history; not as they are served up for the 
schoolroom by private national vanity, but after the facts. 

If a cow or a sheep is sick or wounded and the pig can 
get at it, he will worry it to death? So does tyranny with 
subject peoples. 

He loves to lie in the sun among his brothers, idle and at 
his ease? Aye, but suppose this one called himself a lord 
pig and lay in the sun with a necklace of gold about his 
throat and jewels in his ears, having found means to drive 
his brethren (merry little pigs and all) out of the sun for 
his own benefit, what should we say of him then? 

No; he has none of our cold cunning. He is all simplicity. 
I am told it is possible to love him. I know a kindly French- 
woman who takes her pig for an airing on the sands of St. 
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Michel-en-Gréve every summer afternoon. Knitting, she 
walks along, and calls gaily and endearingly to the delighted 
creature; he follows at a word, gambolling with flapping ears 
over the ribs of sand, pasturing on shrimps and seaweed 
while he enjoys the salt air. 

Clearly, then, the pig is our good little brother, and we 
have no right to be disgusted at him. Clearly our own feet 
are planted in the clay. Clearly the same Voice once called 
to our ears while yet unformed. Clearly, we, too, have arisen 
from that fearful bed, and the slime of it clings to us still. 
Cleanse ourselves as we may, and repenting, renew the white- 
ness of our garments, we and the nations are forever slip- 
ping back into the native element, What a fearful com- 
mand the “Be ye perfect” to earth-born creatures, but half- 
emerged, the star upon their foreheads bespattered and dim! 
But let us (even those of us who have courage to know the 
worst of man) take heart. In the terror of our origin, in 
the struggle to stand upon our feet, to cleanse ourselves, and 
cast an eye heavenward, our glory is come by. The darker 
our naissance, the greater the terrors that have brooded 
around that strife, the more august and puissant shines the 
angel in man. 


ON THE GRACES AND ANXIETIES OF 
PIG-DRIVING * 


Leigh Hunt 


From the perusal of this article we beg leave to warn off 
vulgar readers of all denominations, whether of the “great 
vulgar or the small.” Warn, did we say? We drive them 
off; for Horace tells us that they, as well as pigs, are to be 
so treated. 

The title is a little startling; but “style and sentiment,” 
as a lady said, “can do anything.” Remember, then, gentle 
reader, that talents are not to be despised in the humblest 


1From Essays and Sketches. 
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walks of life; we will add, nor in the muddiest. The other 
day we happened to be among a set of spectators who could 
not help stopping to admire the patience and address with 
which a pig-driver huddled and cherished onward his drove 
of unaccommodating éléves, down a street in the suburbs. 
He was a born genius for a maneuver. Had he originated 
in a higher sphere he would have been a general, or a stage- 
manager, or, at least, the head of a set of monks. Conflicting 
interests were his forte; pig-headed wills, and proceedings 
hopeless. To see the hand with which he did it! How 
hovering, yet firm; how encouraging, yet compelling; how 
indicative of the space on each side of him, and yet of the 
line before him; how general, how particular, how perfect! 
No barber’s could quiver about a head with more lightness of 
apprehension; no cook’s pat up and proportion the side of 
a pasty with a more final eye. The whales, quoth old Chap- 
man, speaking of Neptune, 


The whales exulted under him, and knew their mighty king. 


The pigs did not exult, but they knew their king. Un- 
willing was their subjection, but “more in sorrow than in 
anger.” They were too far gone for rage. Their case was 
hopeless. They did not see why they should proceed, but 
they felt themselves bound to do so; forced, conglomerated, 
crowded onwards, irresistibly impelled by fate and Jenkins. 
Often would they have bolted under any other master. They 
squeaked and grunted as in ordinary; they sidled, they 
shuffled, they half stopped; they turned an eye to all the 
little outlets of escape; but in vain. There they stuck (for 
their very progress was a sort of sticking), charmed into the 
center of his sphere of action, laying their heads together, 
but to no purpose ; looking all as if they were shrugging their 
shoulders, and eschewing the tip-end of the whip of office. 
Much eye had they to their left leg; shrewd backward 
glances; not a little anticipative squeak and sudden rush of 
avoidance. It was a superfluous clutter, and they felt it; 
but a pig finds it more difficult than any other animal to 
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accommodate himself to circumstances. Being out of his 
pale, he is in the highest state of wonderment and inaptitude. 
He is sluggish, obstinate, opinionate, not very social; has no 
desire of seeing foreign parts. Think of him in a multitude, 
forced to travel, and wondering what the devil it is that 
drives him! Judge by this of the talents of his driver. 

We beheld a man once, an inferior genius, inducting a 
pig into the other end of Long Lane, Smithfield. He had 
got him thus far towards the market. It was much. His 
air announced success in nine parts out of ten, and hope for 
the remainder. It had been a happy morning’s work; he 
had only to look for the termination of it; and he looked (as 
a critic of an exalted turn of mind would say) in brightness 
and in joy. Then would he go to the public-house, and 
indulge in porter and a pleasing security. Perhaps he would 
not say much at first, being oppressed with the greatness of 
his success; but by degrees, especially if interrogated, he 
would open, like Aneas, into all the circumstances of his 
journey and the perils that beset him. Profound would be 
his set-out; full of tremor his middle course; high and skill- 
ful his progress; glorious, though with a quickened pulse, 
his triumphant entry. Delicate had been his situation in 
Ducking Pond Row; masterly his turn at Bell Alley. We 
saw him with the radiance of some such thought on his coun- 
tenance. He was just entering Long Lane. A gravity came 
upon him, as he steered his touchy convoy into this his last 
thoroughfare. A dog moved him into a little agitation, 
darting along; but he resumed his course, not without a 
happy trepidation, hovering as he was on the borders of 
triumph. The pig still required care. It was evidently a 
pig with all the peculiar turn of mind of his species; a fellow 
that would not move faster than he could help; irritable, 
retrospective; picking objections, and prone to boggle; a 
chap with a tendency to take every path but the proper one, 
and with a sidelong tact for the alleys. 

He bolts! 

He’s off !—Evasit! erupit! 
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“Oh,” exclaimed the man, dashing his hand against his 
head, lifting his knee in agony, and screaming with all the 
weight of a prophecy which the spectators felt to be too 
true—‘He’ll go up all manner of streets!” 

Poor fellow! We think of him now sometimes, driving up 
Duke Street, and not to be comforted in Barbican. 


COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 


Instead of dealing with weighty and important subjects, the 
essayist tends to write of the trivial and to show the significance 
of what may seem commonplace. As A. C. Benson has remarked, 
“We all of us love trifles at heart; the shapes and aspects of 
things, the quality of sounds, the savors of foods, the sweet and 
pungent odors of earth. We persuade ourselves, as life goes on, 
that these things are unimportant, and we dull our observation 
of them by disuse; but in all the essayists that I can think of, 
this elemental perception of things as they are is very strong and 
acute’ (On Essays at Large). In the selections included under 
the head, “Significance in the Familiar and Ordinary,” we shall 
see how the writers have discovered interest in the uninteresting 
and newness in the ordinary. 

1. in “An Essay on Eyes” Tessier indicates inspiration 
from Charies Lamb’s ““A Chapter on Ears.” After presenting 
the topic of the essay and indicating the three main divisions 
as being human eyes, animal eyes, and inanimate eyes, he pro- 
ceeds to elaborate each of these classes. Observe that in the 
actual discussion he has followed an order of increasing im- 
portance. 

2. If you wish an instance of an essay revealing the beauty 
in the commonplace, follow Mrs. Rhys to the pig-sty in her 
“A Brother of St. Francis.” The essay opens with an expe- 
rience which sets the writer to musing. Then, as she puts it, 
leaving the flower garden for the pig-sty, she notes some of the 
unfavorable features of the pig. How many of these are cata- 
logued? As she instances these disagreeable features, she shows 
that man must be adjudged guilty on the same counts. She 
closes with a plea for charity in our judgment of this our fellow 
animal, 

3. Leigh Hunt’s “On the Graces and Anxieties of Pig-Driy- 
ing” may be taken as a pendant to the foregoing essay. Carlyle 
enjoyed the essay, praising it as “a most tickling thing; not a 
word of which I can remember, only the whole fact of it.’ What 
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is the point of essay? Has “style and.sentiment,” as Leigh Hunt 
puts it at the first of the selection, wrought a transformation 
of this rather unpromising subject-matter. 


ASSIGNMENT 


Take some very familiar and ordinary object or action and 
attempt writing about it in a fashion similar to one of the selec- 
tions in this group. You might try to put into practice Chester- 
ton’s exercise: “As the reader’s eye strays... it probably 
alights on something, a bed-post or a lamp-post, a window-blind 
or a wall. It is a thousand to one that the reader is looking at 
something he has never seen; that is, never realized. He could 
not write an essay on such a post or wall: he does not know 
what the post or wall means. He could not even write the 
synopsis of an essay; as ‘The Bedpost; Its Significance—Se- 
curity Essential to Idea of Sleep—Night Felt as Infinite—Need 
of Monumental Architecture, and so on. He could not sketch 
in outline his theoretic attitude toward window blinds, even in 
the form of a summary. “The Window Blind—Its Analogy to 
the Curtain and the Veil—Is Modesty Natural? Worship of 
and Avoidance of the Sun, etc., etc” None of us think enough 
about these things on which the eye rests. But let us let the eye 
rest. Why should the eye be so lazy? Let us exercise the eye 
until it learns to see the startling facts that run across the land- 
scape as plain as a painted fence. Let us be ocular athletes. 
Let us learn to write essays on a stray cat or a colored cloud” 
(Tremendous Trifles). 

Suggested topics are: (1) On Horn-rimmed Eye-glasses 5 
(2) The Uses of Shoestrings; (3) The Moral Value of Carry- 
ing a Cane; (4) On Wearing a Fraternity Pin; (5) Carrying a 
Monogrammed Cigarette Case; (6) Tin Cans; (7) Toothpicks ; 
(8) Personality Revealed through Ways of Saying “Thank 
you’; (9) Individuality in Neckties; (10) Text-books and Their 
Owner’s Characteristics as Students; (11) Modes of Shaking 
Hands1; (12) In Praise of Cats; (13) In Praise of Parrots; 

1A suggestion for an essay on this subject may be found in the follow- 
ing extract: 

“There is nothing more characteristic than. shakes of the hand. I have 
classified them. There is the high official—the body erect, and a rapid, 
short shake, near the chin. There is the mortmain—the flat hand in- 
troduced into your palm, and hardly conscious of its contiguity. The 
digital—one finger held out, much used by the high clergy. There is 
the shakus rusticus, where your hand is seized in an iron grasp, be- 
tokening rude health, warm heart, and distance from the metropolis; 
but producing a strong sense of relief on your part when you find 
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(14) On Giving Up Seats to Ladies; (15) The Rigors of Shav- 
ing; (16) The Seven Deadly Sins of Composition Writing; (17) 
Evolution of the College Man in Four Stages. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 
AND OPINIONS 


THE ALMIGHTY MINUTE 1 
Percival White 


Every nation has been the slave of some besetting idea. 
The Egyptians were slaves. to the idea of life after death, 
the Greeks to the idea of beauty, the Romans to that of 
conquest, the Medievals to that of the Church, the Germans 
to that of autocracy, our fathers. to that of money. 

We are slaves to the idea of time. 

Time is the tyrant of our lives. It is the one god we serve 
implicitly, universally, exclusively. Art we slight, poetry 
we abandon, religion we pass by. Health we neglect, beauty 
we disdain, love we mock. But-time we worship. 

Time prescribes our every act and deed. We dare not 
move without consulting Time. Our fathers took Time by 
the forelock; but Time takes us by the forelock, and he 
spares us very few of its hairs. 

Cartoonists still portray Time as a doddering old man, 
with an hour-glass and a scythe. But cartoonists cling noto- 
riously to the obsolete. Anyone else would paint him in the 
fulness of his youth, with a stop-watch for keeping tabs on 
us, and a machine-gun to mow us down. 

There are some people, it is true, who grow up with the 
notion that their time is their own. If there is anything, 


your hand released and your fingers unbroken. The next to this is the 
retentive shake—one which, beginning with vigor, pauses as it were 
to take breath, but without relinquishing its prey, and before you are 
aware begins again, till you feel anxious as to the result, and have 
no shake left in you. There are other varieties, but this is enough for 
one lesson.”—Sidney Smith. 


*From The Atlantic Monthly. Reprinted by permission. 
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they argue, which is free, it is time. Time, they aver, is to 
be had in abundance and without stint. But the maturer 
they grow, and the further they progress, the more they 
appreciate that, when it comes to time, they are poverty- 
stricken. For time is the most precious thing in the world. 

Wherever possible, we reduce all things to a time basis. 
Time is our prime standard of measurement—and, in these 
days, there is nothing we do not measure. The time-variable 
has crept into every equation of our existence. We can 
hardly state a thought or a conclusion without bringing in 
the clement of time. The scientist has recently smuggled the 
time-factor even into Newton’s law of gravitation. 

We eat by time, sleep by time, work by time, play by time. 
We record our accomplishments, not in terms of pleasure, or 
of permanence, or of satisfaction, but in terms of time. We 
plan our futures, not according to friends, or happiness, or 
whim, but with reference to our supply of time. 

We even measure the distance from this town to that, not 
by the number of roses along the wayside, or by the sweet 
thoughts which have coursed through our minds on the 
journey. We do not measure distance even in miles—cer- 
tainly not: miles to us are as nothing; we measure it in hours, 
minutes, and seconds. 

When we wish to talk about accomplishment without whis- 
pering the august name of time, we refer, but with almost 
equal reverence, to efficiency. Efficiency, being a standard of 
measurement, in addition to being the high priest of time, is 
popular. In fact, efficiency is probably the most popular 
abstract thing we have. 

Efficiency is fondly regarded in the American mind as the 
greatest contribution of this age to civilization. It is deemed 
an agency for good, a thing one cannot have too much of. 
And so, since procrastination is the thief of time, we make 
efficiency the policeman who catches the thief. Or, to put it 
‘nto technical phraseology, efficiency is what you did do, 
divided by what you would have done provided you had 


grown up smarter than you are. 
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Efficiency is a lightning calculator, by which you may 
convert time into anything you like, and read the answer 
in percentages, to the third decimal place. By its means, 
for example, you may change minutes into dollars, which is, 
after all, the thing most of us are trying to do. 

Time, indeed, is money, as our forebears were fond of 
saying. But we have gone a step beyond that: we have 
learned that money is time. 

Yet there is danger in these glib conversions. Money is 
a tangible thing. The more you save, the more you have. 
But time is far more subtle stuff. Saving it does not imply 
having it. As soon as a man seriously starts saving time, 
make up your mind that he will no longer have a moment 
to spare. 

Time, not money, is our be-all and our end-all. Time is 
the thing each one of us is working for, praying for, and 
making his money for. The almighty dollar is giving way to 
the almighty minute. Doubtless a fitting retribution has 
overtaken the old lady who declared that the only thing time 
was good for was to rent houses by. 

Ask the man of the hour for anything tangible, and you 
will find him generous. Ask him for his time, and you will 
find him a churl. 

If the business man sees a device for saving time, he will 
have it, at all costs. All great inventions of this age have 
been time-saving inventions. They are great inventions be- 
cause they save time. These uncanny contrivances machi- 
nate to accomplish in minutes what formerly took us hours, 
or even days. (Paradoxically, the more time-saving inven- 
tions you have about, the less time you have to spare; but 
that is beside the point.) 

We do not call, we telephone. It is so much quicker. We 
do not travel, we telegraph. It does not take so long. We 
do not pen our missives, as of yore, polishing, perfecting, and 
aiming at elegance, spinning each thought into a cunning 
phrase, winning each phrase into an intricate pattern, and 
embroidering the finished fabric with well-turned figures and 
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cadences. Far from it. We spill our half-digested ideas 
into a rubber spout. This conducts them into a machine. 
The machine pours them again into the ear of a girl, who 
lets them run instanter out through her finger-tips into 
another machine, where they solidify into print at the rate 
of two words a second. 

The letter is sealed by machine, stamped by machine, and 
addressed by machine. It drops a dozen stories in a mail- 
chute, is collected by automobile, postmarked automatically, 
and carried by aeroplane to its destination. It is again 
postmarked by machine, delivered by machine, and slit open 
by machine. A machine-like secretary places it on the desk 
of its recipient, or, to save him quarter of a minute, tosses 
it into the waste-paper basket, whence it is collected, baled 
by machine, crushed into pulp by machine, and machined 
into paper again, ready to start afresh on its endless cycle. 
The process is infinitely more complicated than in the days 
of the stage-coach or the pony express; but think of the 
time that you save! 

What becomes of the time you save, no one can tell, not 
even our new-fangled time-study artists. For, although we 
have learned a great deal about saving time, we have learned 
little or nothing about spending it. 

Despite its recent origin, the effect upon the world of the 
Time Idea has been incalculable. More material progress 
has taken place in the past century than in all the rest of 
history put together. 

This process of progress has the same kaleidoscopic qual- 
ity observable in the cinematograph, which, by-the-bye, is 
another of the marvelous time-saving inventions which con- 
sume the few free moments still remaining to us. Let us 
watch this progress of humanity, era after era, each change 
gradual, lumbering, slow, every accomplishment attained 
only at the expense of the greatest suffering and travail. 
But look! Now, as we get toward the end of the nineteenth 
century, we notice a marked quickening of the tempo. All 
at once, the speed becomes greater and greater, until at last, 
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as the film races past the lens, one can hardly follow the 
break-neck antics on the screen. It is as if the motion-pic- 
ture operator growing weary of the plot, were turning the 
crank at double-quick, in his anxiety to conclude the per- 
formance. 

What makes him turn so furiously? Why does he hasten 
the picture to a close? A discussion of these questions might 
prove interesting; but time will not permit. 

The universe, in these days, is stepping lively, please. The 
world spins faster than it used to. Into one lifetime we 
concentrate ten lifetimes. The problem the American sets 
himself is to see, not how much he can get out of life, but 
how much he can get into it. 

It is a killing pace. It changes boys into men at seven- 
teen, makes men middle-aged at thirty-five, and brings on 
old age at five-and-fifty. Old age, indeed, like carpet slip- 
pers and wooden Indians, has gone out of fashion. There 
are no old men about you. They, like other obsolete ma- 
chinery, have been relegated to the scrap-heap. 

It is a killing pace, but we must keep it up, or fall and be 
trampled on. The struggle for self-preservation in America 
is fierce and merciless. It is a grim struggle. It tingles 
with electricity. Men revel in it. It stimulates them to the 
point of intoxication. It spurs them to an effort so intense 
that it at last becomes an end in itself. It is the thing they 
live for. 

Not satisfied with obtaining a competence for themselves, 
they aspire to take away the share falling to others, so that 
the resulting unbalance makes competition keener than 
before. 

This is the thing we know as business. Business is not a 
part of American life; it ig American life. The American 
business man devotes 1440 minutes a day to business. Be- 
fore daybreak, an alarm-clock wrests him from his fitful 
business dreams. He gulps down business news along with 
his eggs and coffee. He plans business on his way to the 
office. His morning is spent in reading business, dictating 
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business, and talking business. He keeps a business engage- 
ment for luncheon. Afterwards, he rushes back to business, 
where he routes himself, schedules himself, and despatches 
himself, as if he thought he were an express train. 

After everyone else has left the office, he wraps up his 
business, and carries it home in a brief-case. He arrives 
late, sits down to dinner, and stares glassily into space, con- 
juring up phantoms of business. A business acquaintance 
interrupts his preoccupied meal, by calling him on the tele- 
phone. Ten minutes later he returns to the table, too dis- 
traught to eat, and discusses business with his wife. He 
spends the evening poring over budgets, reports, and trade- 
publications. He goes, at last, to bed, which is, he finds, the 
most efficient place of all in which to work out business 
problems. 

He has no friends but business friends, no interests but 
business interests. He spends his little span saving time, in 
order that he may put forth more energy in a further 
attempt to save more time, and so on, until he has not a 
minute left to bless himself with. His whole existence is one 
unremitting race against time. 

From this tremendous acceleration of life, the American 
has no escape. Not one of us can quarantine himself against 
the mania for speed. There is nothing we have not sacrificed 
in pursuit of our time-serving ideals. We have, even now, 
enacted the prohibition of our last respite, that we may save 
time more zealously. It is no more possible for us to resist 
the Time Idea than it is for the characters on the film to 
retard the speed of its reproduction. 

It is all the trend of evolution, and there is no use trying 
to stop it. One would be less successful than Joshua, in his 
similar attempt. 

And so we shall continue to be hustled through lunch- 
rooms and herded through caféterias, until we become 
chronic dyspeptics. We shall be badgered with telegrams, 
bombarded with “extras,” and bawled at by bell-boys, until 
we fall victims to nervous prostration. We shall be battle- 
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dored in elevators and shuttlecocked in subways, joggled in 
taxicabs, jostled in street cars, and jolted in Pullmans, until 
we succomb to apoplexy. And we shall be kept everlastingly 
on the go until, arriving at last at our untimely destination, 
we are shipped off in a sixty-horse-power hearse to the only 
peaceful place we have ever known. For thus we shall have 
served the god of Time. 


THE BEAR WENT OVER THE MOUNTAIN * 


The bear went over the mountain to see what he could see 
And all that he could see was the other side of the mountain, 
’T-was all that he could see. 


This little ditty aptly illustrates one of the strongest 
traits in both human and animal nature. How many times 
those of us reared on New England farms have seen cows, 
with plenty of good grass in the pasture, reach through the 
fence for the grass on the other side. 

Many times last summer I sought out a little spot in 
the woods just below Chestnut Hill, near Boylston Street. 
There I could lie on my back and looking up into the sky 
imagine myself in the depth of the Maine woods “far from 
the madd’ing crowd’s ignoble strife.” To the eye at least 
the evidences of civilization were absent, and only the work 
of nature was present. It is true that one could not entirely 
shut out the sounds of civilized life; the hum of motors, and 
the grind and shriek of trolley wheels, but even those seemed 
at a distance and the illusion was almost complete. I could 
sit there during the long summer evenings and enjoy my 
vacation a little at a time without expense. I was very sel- 
dom disturbed, as few people seemed to use the grounds 
except on Sundays, although there was nothing to prevent 
their doing so. 

Thousands of the people of Boston spent much of their 
hard-earned savings, and endured long, hot, dusty journeys, 


*From The Christian Science Monitor. Reprinted by permission. 
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in order to enjoy nature in a summer resort at a distant 
Maine point, while here under their very eyes many of the 
things they found in Maine could have been enjoyed almost 
without cost. 

A friend of mine was spending his vacation in Canada, 
having traveled six or seven hundred miles by automobile in 
order to reach the place. One day he fell into conversation 
with an old man, native of the town which he was visiting. 
This man asked him various questions about his life in the 
city, and then inquired his reason for coming such a distance 
to spend his vacation. He gave as his chief reason the 
opportunity to enjoy the beauties of nature. The old resi- 
dent startled him with the question, “Couldn’t you have seen 
those things at home?” 

How characteristic this tendency is of all departments 
of present-day life. Every day we pass by much that is 
beautiful, and never even give it a thought. Our minds are 
occupied by thoughts of business, of pleasure, or perhaps we 
are thinking of scenes we have visited, or are absorbed in 
anticipation of intended trips, or else we have seen these 
things so many times that they fail to interest us. This 
truth has been brought home to me many time when showing 
out-of-town friends around Boston. They would ask the 
names of various buildings which I had passed by nearly 
every day, and I would be chagrined to find that I did not 
even know their names although they were often points of 
historic interest. 

This tendency is shown in many other ways. We feel 
that we could succeed if only we had some other man’s job, 
or if our store was only differently located we could have 
the business that is going to Mr. Jones. The farmer envies 
the city dweller his luxuries, while the city dweller believes 
that all the farmer has to do is to reap his bountiful harvest. 
We sigh for the good old days, or look forward to the golden 
age in the future, neglecting the opportunities for happiness 
and service which lie close at hand. 

The story is told of a vessel sailing off the coast of South 
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America that had run short of water. At last its crew 
sighted another vessel and signalled from the mast head, for 
this was before the days of wireless, ‘““‘We have no water, 
can you give us some?” ‘To their surprise the answer came 
from the other vessel, “Let down your buckets where you 
are.” 

The captain believing that his message had been misunder- 
stood waved the same signal from the mast. Again the 
answer flashed back from the other vessel, “Let down your 
buckets where you are.” The third time the captain ordered 
the same signal to be sent and the third time the same answer 
came back. 

Then the crew of the stricken vessel let down their buckets 
and when they had drawn them to the deck they found the 
water to be fresh and fit to drink. Without being aware 
of the fact they had sailed into the mouth of the broad 
Amazon. 

But there is a credit as well as a debit side to this rest- 
less tendency in human nature. Rightly developed it makes 
for progress, Without it the world would still be in the 
Stone Age. It furnishes a great dynamic for the onward 
march of civilization. It will be a sorry day for mankind 
when men and women become wholly satisfied with things as 
they are. 

This divine discontent has been the genius of American 
life. The whole history of the United States has been the 
story of fearless groups who, refusing tamely to submit to 
conditions as they found them, launched out into the un- 
known to find for themselves and for their children a new 
freedom. It never fails to give us a thrill to read of that 
hardy hundred who set out in a leaky vessel to cross 3,000 
miles of ocean, and to face savage tribes and a rigorous 
climate, in order that they might in the new continent, have 
freedom to worship God without political or ecclesiastical 
domination. 

For many different reasons groups came from the Old 
World with its conventional ways to the New World untram- 
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melled by traditions, some seeking religious liberty, some 
political freedom, and some with an inner restlessness which 
seemed to drive them on almost against their own will. 

From the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries until the 
closing of the frontier during the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, the call of the west has been very strong. 
As the east filled up with people and a stable civilization was 
formed, the more adventurous sold their farms or their busi- 
ness and by prairie schooner or other conveyances moved 
slowly through the trails and waterways of the Alleghenies, 
over the vast expanse of rolling prairie to the Rockies and 
on to the Golden Gate, until at last the continent was covered 
and only traces of the old frontier can be found. 

Frontier life has played an important réle in American 
thought. It is essentially individualistic. The pioneer liv- 
ing miles from the nearest neighbor could be almost entirely 
independent. He raised his own food and provided all or 
nearly all of his own clothing. His rude cabin was built of 
logs hewed directly from the primeval forest. What little 
education his children received was imparted by the parents 
themselves. They had few books or papers and lived in a 
world all his own. When other settlers moved into the neigh- 
borhood he very reluctantly gave up his complete indepen- 
dence or moved out to where he could find more room. 

Today in the United States the old frontier is gone never 
to return, but its spirit still lives in American life and 
thought. It is being expressed through newer social and 
political ideals. In the older parts of the country conserva- 
tive ideas still prevail but in the newer west the pioneer spirit 
leads men to rebel against the old leaders and the present 
social and economic order, and to seek a new organization 
of society which will give a fuller life to a greater number 
of people. 

This tendency to become dissatisfied with present condi- 
tions and to launch out into unknown projects is both a 
promise of better things for the future of the Nation and 
for humanity and at the same time one of its greatest 
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dangers. Rightly directed it will build a social order in 
which there will be justice to all instead of domination by 
one class or group. It will eliminate war and class strife 
and make for the fuller development of the individual. On 
the other hand unless wise leaders can be found to direct 
this progressive sense it will bring chaos and ultimately the 
destruction of modern civilization. 


ENJOYING LIFE? 
W. N. P. Barbellion 


When I awoke, a glance toward the window told me that 
outside it had already happened—the sun was up, humming 
along through a cloudless sky full of bees and skylarks. I 
shut my eyes and buried my nose in the pillow—awake suffi- 
ciently to realize that another great day had dawned for 
me while I slept. 

I lay still for a moment in luxurious anticipation and 
listened to a tiny joy, singing within like the voice of a girl 
in the distance, until at last great waves of happiness roared 
through my heart like sea horses. I jumped out of bed, 
flung on my dressing gown, and went off across the meadow 
to bathe in the stream. In the water I plunged and strug- 
gled and kicked with a sensuous delight in its coldness and 
in every contraction of a muscle, glad to be nude and clean 
and cool among the dragonflies and trout. On the shore my 
bulldog stood biting out great chunks of water from the 
stream which drooled out his chops as reckless wastage 
of an infinite supply. I clambered to a rock in midstream 
in which I rested in a moment of expansion, relaxed in every 
tissue. The current rocked one’s foot in the water, and the 
sun made every cell in my body vibrate. Upstream, a dipper 
sang—and surely nothing but happiness could ever enter life 
again! Neither the past nor the future existed for me any 
more, but only the glorious and all-absorbing present. I put 

*From The Nation (London). 
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my whole being into the immediate tickling hour with its 
sixty minutes of precious life, and catching each pearl drop 
as it fell, said ““Now my happiness is complete and now and 
now.” I lay thus for I know not how long, centuries per- 
haps, for down in the silent well of our existence time is not 
reckoned by the clock nor our abiding joy in idle, obstinate 
words. Then I rubbed down with a hard towel—how I loved 
my cool, pink skin!—and stood a moment in the shade of the 
pine trees, still unembarrassed by a single demoralizing 
garment. I was free, immaculate, untouched by anything 
coarser than the soft morning air around and the moss in 
the ground that supported the soles of my feet. 

In the afternoon, I rode over the hills in a spirit of burn- 
ing exultation. The moors rolled to the sea infinitely far 
and the sea to the horizon infinitely wide. I opened both 
arms and tried to embrace the immensity of that wind- 
swept space through sheer love of it. The wind roared past 
my ears and through my hair. Overhead a herring gull 
made use of the air currents and soared on motionless wings. 
Verily! the flight of a gull is as magnificent as the Andes. 
No other being save myself was in sight. If I had chanced 
to meet someone I should have greeted him with the question 
that was stinging the tip of my tongue: “What does it all 
mean and what do you think?” And he, of course, after a 
moment’s puzzled reflection, would have answered “It means 
nout, tho’ I think us could do with a change of government.” 
But so excited as to be heedless of his reply I should have 
followed up, in the grand manner, with ‘Whence do we come 
and whither do we go?” or “Tell me where you have lived, 
what countries have you seen? what is your favorite moun- 
tain? Do you like thunderstorms or sunsets best? How 
many times have you been in love, and what about God?” 

At night, as I turned homewards, flushed and excited with 
the day’s life, going to bed unwillingly at last and even 
depressed because the day was at an end and I must needs 
put myself into a state of unconsciousness while the earth 
«tself is never asleep, but always spins along amid the stars 
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with its precious human freightage. To lose a single minute 
of conscious life in sleep seemed a real loss! 

I like all things which are swift or immense—lightning, 
Popocatepetl, London, Roosevelt ! 

So, anyhow, I like to think in periods of ebullience when 
wind and sun beat down upon the face and the blood rushes 
through the arteries. We live in an age of hustle and speed. 
We sweep from one end of the country to the other by rail, 
plane, and motor, and the quidnunc querulously complains, 
“Too much rushing about nowadays and too little thinking.” 
Yet does he think we ought to remain at home arranging the 
Cosmos with Lotze or William James, while Hamel gets into 
an aeroplane on the neighboring heath and shows us how to 
loop the loop? Must I be improving my mind with socio- 
logical ruminations while the herring fleet is ready to take 
me out to the deep sea? The speed, ferocity, and dash of 
the London street full of cars and strenuous, sleek, top- 
hatted gentlemen and raddled women is most exhilarating. 
Londoners must enjoy a perpetual exhilaration. Like moun- 
tain air, I suspect that the stinks of petrol and horse-dung 
get into the blood. There may be a little mountain sickness 
at first, but the system soon adapts itself. On the first day 
of my arrival in London, as the train moved over the roofs 
of the squalid tenements in the environs of Waterloo, and 
round about the great dome of St. Paul’s, its cross reaching 
up into the sky like a great symbolic X, I kept thinking to 
myself that here was the greatest city in the world, and that 
here again was I, in it—one of its five millions of inhabi- 
tants. I said so to myself and whistled low. Already I was 
in love with London’s dirt and grandeur, and by the time I 
had reached the Strand I plunged like a man who cannot 
swim. After all, only Shakespeare could stand on the top 
of Mont Blanc and not lose his spiritual equilibrium. 

But it is not always possible to be living among the 
heights. And life in the plains is often equally furious. 
We can climb to peaks in Darien without ever leaving our 
armchair. We may be swimming the Hellespont as we light 
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a cigarette. Some of the tiniest outward incidents in life, 
in appearance as harmless as cricket balls, may be actually 
as explosive as bombs. That little, scarcely audible thing— 
a kiss—may shatter the fortress of the heart with the force 
of a 15-inch gun. A melody in music—one of Bach’s 
Fugues or the “Unfinished Symphony” of Schubert may, in 
a few bars, create a bouleversement, sweep us out into the 
high seas past all our usual anchorages and leave us there 
alone to struggle with a new destiny. And who cannot re- 
call—some there be, I think, who, with delightful precocity, 
collect them in the memory—those silent, instantaneous 
flashes of collusion with beauty, of which even the memory 
so electrifies the emotions that no mental analysis of them 
is ever made? The intellect is knocked out in the first 
round. We can simply catalogue them without comment, 
e.g. a girl running and leaping into the sea to bathe; those 
blue butterflies and thyme flowers (which Richard Jefferies 
loved with an almost feminine tenderness) ; the nude body 
of a child of four; a young red-topped larch cone; a certain 
smile, a pressure of the hand, an unresolved inflection of a 
voice. 

Life pursues me like a fury. Everywhere at all times, I 
am feeling, thinking, hoping, hating, loving, cheering. It is 
impossible to escape. 

I once sought refuge in a deserted country churchyard 
where the grave-stones stood higgledy-piggledy among the 
long grass, their inscriptions almost obliterated by moss and 
time. “Here,” said I, “it will be cold and lifeless and I can 
rest.” I wanted to be miserable, dull, and unresponsive. 
With difficulty I read an inscription expressing the sorrow 
of a father and mother in 1701 for the loss of their beautiful 
daughter, Joan, aged 21. I read others, but the most 
pathetic barely amused me. I was satisfactorily indifferent. 
These people, I said sardonically, had lived and suffered so 
long ago that even their sorrows were petrified. Parents’ 
grief in 1701 is simply a piece of paleontology. So T passed 
on, content to be unmolested, thinking I had escaped. But 
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beside the old graves were a few recent ones with fresh 
flowers upon them; across the road in the schoolroom the 
children began to sing, and up at the farm, I then recalled, 
the old folk, Mr. and Mrs. Brooks, were waiting for the 
call; all of them beneath the shadow of the church tower 
whose clock-face watched the generations come and go and 
come again to lie beneath the shadow of the yews. I saw 
the procession of human life, generation after generation, 
pass through the village down the ages, and though all 
had been silent before, I heard now the roar of existence 
sweeping through the churchyard as loudly as in Pic- 
cadilly. I jumped from peak to peak of thought—from 
human life to the planet itself; the earth fell away from 
my feet and far below was the round world whole—a sphere 
among other spheres in the planetary system bound up by 
the laws of evolution and motion. As I hung aloft at so 
great a height and in an atmosphere so cold and rare, I 
shivered at the immensity of the universe of which I formed 
a part: for the moment a colossal stage-fright seized me. 
I longed to cease to be, to vanish in complete self-annihila- 
tion. But only for a moment: then gathering the forces of 
the soul as every man must and does at such times of 
crisis, I leaped upon the rear of the great occasion before 
it was too late, crying: “The world is a ship, on an unknown 
and dangerous commission. But I for my part, as a silly 
shipboy, will stand on the ratlines and cheer.” I left the 
churchyard almost hilarious! 


COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 


Essays in which the writer makes general comments and ob- 
servations have a tendency to be more impersonal than some of 
the other types. Nevertheless there is opportunity for the dis- 
play of individuality, and you should look for it in the selections 
of this group. Do you find much system to the statements White 
makes about the “Almighty Minute’? Note the oracular tone 
of the essay and the short staccato-like effect of the sentences. 
Are these features pleasing to you? In “The Bear Went Over 
the Mountain,” the writer has used a bit of an old song as a 
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starter to his thinking. What is his real subject? The dis- 
cussion is largely through concrete examples and instances. How 
many of these are introduced? Notice how the abstract thinking 
is interspersed through the essay. 


ASSIGNMENT 


Write an essay in which you will largely give your general 
opinions or comments on some subject. 

Suggested topics are: (1) The Almighty Dollar; (2) Our 
Worship of the Goddess of Getting-On (see Ruskin’s “Traffic’”’) ; 
(3) The Idol of the Campus; (4) Restaurant Food; (5) “Then 
welcome each rebuff” (Browning’s “Rabbi Ben Ezra’; (6) 
“Had I but plenty of money, money enough and to spare” 
(Browning’s “Up in a Villa, Down in the City”); (7) “I ama 
part of all that I have met’ (Tennyson’s “Ulysses’’) ; (3)5 The 
man who cannot wonder is but a pair of spectacles behind which 
is no mind” (Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus”); (9) “Face forward, 
please!” (10) ‘“‘Watch Your Step.” 


WORDS AND THEIR WAYS 


WORDS THAT LAUGH AND (CORE © 
Charles A. Dana 


Did it ever strike you that there was anything queer 
about the capacity of written words to absorb and convey 
feclings? Taken separately they are mere symbols with 
no more feeling to them than so many bricks, but string 
them along in a row under certain mysterious conditions 
and you find yourself laughing or crying as your eye runs 
over them. ‘That words should convey mere ideas is not 
so remarkable. ‘The boy is fat,” “the cat has nine tails,” 
are statements that seem obviously enough within the power 
of written language. But it is different with feelings. They 
are no more visible in the symbols that hold them than elec- 
tricity is visible on the wire; and yet there they are, always 


1From Casual Essays of “The Sun.” Reprinted by permission. 
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ready to respond when the right test is applied by the 
right person. That spoken words, charged with human 
tones and lighted by human eyes, should carry feelings, 
is not so astonishing. The magnetic sympathy of the orator 
one understands; he might affect his audience, possibly, in 
a language they did not know. But written words: How 
can they do it! 

Suppose, for example, that you possess remarkable facil- 
ity in grouping language, and that you have strong feel- 
ings upon some subject, which finally you determine to 
commit to paper. Your pen runs along, the words present 
themselves, or are dragged out, and fall into their places. 
You are a good deal moved; here you chuckle to yourself, 
and half a dozen lines further down a lump comes into 
your throat, and perhaps you have to wipe your eyes. 
You finish, and the copy goes to the printer. When it gets 
into print a reader sees it. His eye runs along the lines 
and down the page until it comes to the place where you 
chuckled as you wrote; then he smiles, and six lines below 
he has to swallow several times and snuffle and wink to 
restrain an exhibition of weakness. And then some one 
else comes along who is not so good a word juggler as 
you are, or who has no feelings, and swaps the words about 
a little, and twists the sentences; and behold the spell is 
gone, and you have left a parcel of written language duly 
charged with facts, but without a single feeling. 

No one can juggle with words with any degree of suc- 
cess without getting a vast respect for their independent 
ability. They will catch the best idea a man ever had as 
it flashes through his brain, and hold on to it, to surprise 
him with it long after, and make him wonder that he was 
ever man enough to have had such an idea. And often they 
will catch an idea on its way from the brain to the pen 
point, turn, twist, and improve on it as the eye winks, and 
in an instant there they are, strung hand in hand across 
the page and grinning back at the writer: “This is our 
idea, old man; not yours!” 
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As for poetry, every word that expects to earn its salt 
in poetry should have a head and a pair of legs of its own 
to go and find its place, carry another word, if necessary, 
on its back. The most that should be expected of any 
competent poet in regular practice is to serve a general 
summons and notice of action on the language. If the 
words won’t do the rest for him, it indicates that he is out 
of sympathy with his tools. 

But you don’t find feelings in written words unless there 
were feelings in the man who used them. With all their 
apparent independence they seem to be little vessels that hold 
in some puzzling fashion exactly what is put into them. 
You can put tears into them, as though they were so many 
little buckets; and you can hang smiles along them, like 
Monday’s clothes on the line, or you can starch them with 
facts and stand them up like a picket fence; but you won’t 
get the tears out unless you first put them in. Art won’t 
put them there. It is like the faculty of getting the quality 
of interest into pictures. If the quality exists in the artist’s 
mind he is likely to find means to get it into his pictures, 
but if it isn’t in the man no technical skill will supply it. 
So, if the feelings are in the writer and he knows his busi- 
ness, they will get into the words; but they must be in 
him first. It isn’t the way words are strung together that 
makes Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech immortal, but the feel- 
ings that were in the man. But how do such little, plain 
words manage to keep their grip on such feelings? That 
is the miracle. 


WORDS WITH A TANG? 


Sophie Kerr Underwood. 


“Words, words, words,” said Hamlet, using more of them 
than was necessary—‘‘just to show everybody he was a nut,” 
as a weary boy in a high-school English class complained ; 


1From Harper’s Magazine. Reprinted by permission. 
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and, “Word, word, word!” raved Mr. Parcher, according 
to the expurgated account of Jane, as he listened to the calf- 
love bleatings of Willie Baxter and his friends, directed 
toward the lisping coquette who was May Parcher’s visitor. 
And I say, too: “Oh, word, word—wonderful, expressive 
folk word—come out of your hiding place and enter my 
collection. I want you. I delight in you. Other people 
may collect old bottles and samplers, Chinese, Chippendale 
of gleaming luster, but I will collect you and your kind 
and rejoice in my colorful—and inexpensive—set of unique 
specimens.” 

Take, for instance, the word “puxy.” There’s a good 
sound old word for you, its euphony indicative of its mean- 
ing, for it lies half way between pungent and puckery, as 
applied to the human character. “Susanna’s feeling mighty 
puxy today; better walk wide,” was the warning occasionally 
given by my great-aunt Lucette concerning the tart, but 
competent, old woman who served her as cook and coun- 
sellor. There was no going into the kitchen on Susanna’s 
puxy days. We could hear her banging and clattering her 
pots and pans. The meals would be served with the air 
of a martyr—not a meek martyr, but one wearing a hair 
shirt and feeling terribly itchy but highly self-righteous 
because of it. Announcement would be made that certain 
supplies had run low, in a tone that indicated that my 
great-aunt had deliberately neglected to order them as an 
aggravation or a humiliation to the faithful one. The 
whole house would be pervaded by the expression around 
Susanna’s mouth, and “‘puxy” it was, nor can I imagine a 
better description of it. But the next day the sun would 
shine and the puxy fit be past. Susanna would smile; there 
would be an elaborate rich dessert for dinner; supplies 
would hold out miraculously, and she would suggest that 
we have the minister and his wife in for tea. It was almost 
worth while having Susanna be puxy to bask in the calm 
that followed. 

A word that embodies the energy of “puxy” without its 
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awe-inspiring quality is “gimp.” Occasionally only have I 
heard it used, but it is always in a complimentary sense. 
“Mrs. Toomey’s made a living for herself and her three 
children, and brought them up to be a credit to her; she’s got 
gimp, that woman,” was the way an elderly country man 
told me the story of his nearest neighbor, and the word 
implied courage, strength of purpose, industry, and thrift, 
woven into a strong fiber. When I saw Mrs. Toomey I, 
too, realized that she had “gimp”—her scrubbed floors, 
spotless walls, flourishing house plants, clean and contented 
children advertised her virtue. So did her brisk move- 
ments, her alert eyes, her never-idle hands. Here was a 
woman who possessed ideals and set out to realize them, the 
practical, healthful ideals of which the solid strata of a 
nation are made. No one will ever say of me that I possess 
‘“oimp,” I know, but—isn’t it a gorgeous thing to have? 
And doesn’t the word express it to a nicety? 

There is a word used in New England in a sense that is 
unique. I have never heard it elsewhere so appropriated, 
though it is usual enough in the dictionary sense, every” 
where. This is the word “budge,” as an adjective meaning 
“snug” or “cosy.” One of my New England friends ex- 
claimed, as we sat before her cheerful fire on a cold night, 
with cider and doughnuts at hand, new magazines to read 
and a purring pussy to cuddle, “Oh, aren’t we budge to- 
night!” only to be rewarded by blank stares from the 
Western and Southern members of the group, while the 
youngest, being irreverent and slangy, retorted, “What d’you 
mean, ‘budge’ ?”’ Explanations followed, and the word, thus 
used, stuck in all of our memories. It has a jolly, warm, 
contented sound, “budge,” and is far more agreeable in this 
quaint adjective state than as a somewhat lymphatic and. 
slothful v. t., as Mr. Webster labels it. 

Another very ornamental and onomatopoetic word, which 
I found in the South, just below Mason and Dixon’s line, is 
“wee-waw.” It was unwittingly presented to my collection 
by a country lawyer. He said, with exasperation: “Old 
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Mrs. Emerson was in again today, wee-wawing about her 
will. Can’t make up her mind to cut off her daughter-in- 
law, and can’t make up her mind to leave her anything.” 
And there was the complete picture of Mrs. Emerson, and 
myriads like her. How often have we all wee-wawed, and 
listened to the wee-waws of others! Whether to choose the 
green satin or the gold for the upholsteries, whether to go 
to Florida or Cuba, whether to order the French pastry, 
which is good here, or to eat the baked apple the doctor 
recommends for dessert! Not a day passes but we wee-waw 
on something, important or unimportant, wibble and wabble 
and wobble until some one else makes up our minds for us. 
It is a bad habit, this wee-wawing, a time-wasting, boresome 
habit, but that does not detract from the flavor of the word. 

My great-aunt Lucette, who possessed the puxy Susanna, 
occasionally used an adjective that seems to have been of 
her own invention—at least I’ve never known anyone else 
who used it. This was ‘“‘vigous,” pronounced with a pecu- 
liarly long and ominous accent on the first syllable. It 
denoted a specially vicious and threatening cast of coun- 
tenance. In describing a quarrel she had seen between two 
worthies, she exclaimed: ‘John Daley finally went off, but 
oh, my land! he looked vigous. Id be scared to death of 
him if I was Squire Lowe.” Yet I did not hear that the 
vigous John ever did his enemy any hurt thereafter—prob- 
ably he vented his spleen in his terrible vigous expression. 

An old hunter, who sometimes comes to sell us the spoils 
of his gun, has provided another specimen for my collec- 
tion. He tells me that there was “a whole genavy of ducks 
on the flats yesterday morning,’—and I know he means an 
uncountable number. If he says there was “a good-sized 
flock”—pooh! that is nothing remarkable. But when the 
whole genavy appears, then there is rare sport. Others 
than he use the expression, but it seems peculiar to one 
small locality. 

There is a tang and a taste about such words that plain 
English does not have. They adorn our speech, preserve 
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its human quality, spice it, pique the hearer’s ear. I 
remember hearing an old woman in the Maryland hills tell 
of a wedding in her youth. She said of the bride. “I helped 
her buy her wedding clothes, and I stood up with her. 
There was a big:supper afterward, a regular set-out, hand- 
some vittles and plenty of them. Everybody helped them- 
selves, and everybody danced.” Translate this into civ- 
ilized English: “I assisted her to purchase her trousseau 
and was her bridesmaid. At the reception, which was held 
after the ceremony, an elaborate buffet supper was served, 
and later the guests danced.” How the picture fades! It 
takes a Thomas Hardy to combine the two idioms and fuse 
them into an incomparable style. 

But this is far afield of my collection. I am still seeking, 
and will welcome new specimens from anyone who prefers 
the living speech of man to the work of his hands. 


THE UNIVERSITY TONGUE! 
Altha Leah Bass. 


There is no doubt that the attendance of one’s sons and 
daughters at any large state university is highly educa- 
tional—to the parents at least, if not to the sons and daugh- 
ters themselves. My wife and I, having for a long time 
debated the advisability of sending our young son and 
daughter, just beginning their college work, to our state 
university, are now ready to bear witness to the above- 
mentioned fact, for our children, after attending the uni- 
versity for twelve weeks, have spent the holiday season with 
us, and have left us amazed at the rapidity with which they 
have rid themselves of their old forms of speech and have 
taken up the new and ever-changing language of the uni- 
versity. Incidentally, too, our own vocabularies have been 
partially renovated, though at our age We dare not hope 
for complete mastery of the university tongue. 


1From Harper's Magazine. Reprinted by permission. 
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“I’ve been bid O. A. T.” George announced, triumphantly, 
on the first evening of his return for the holidays. 

“‘Bidden,’ you'll find is the modern participial form,” I 
corrected. 

George ignored the correction. ‘They bid us last night, 
so we'd have the good news to take home for the holi- 
days.” 

“Bade,” his mother corrected, to bear out my earlier 
remark. 

But George was adamant. “Who ever heard anyone 
say the O. A. T.’s bade him, or that he was bidden? ‘They 
simply wouldn’t take you if you talked that way.” And 
I retired in silence to my New Oxford Dictionary. 

“You still like geology?” I asked George in another 
attempt at conversation on university topics. 

“Yes, I’d like well enough to be a rock hound, but I 
don’t know what species yet. Sand smellers have about 
had their big day in this part of the country—unless,” he 
added, obviously to spare me the humiliation I should feel 
if he had to explain to me that sand smellers are oil geolo- 
gists—“unless they find some big veins they haven’t even 
got a line on yet. You'll like Prof. Williams, dad; he’s 
a fine fellow, only maybe you’d think he uses too much 
rock-hound candy. That’s tobacco,” he explained, at my 
inquiring look. “All the pebble pups chew it, more or 
less.” 

Then we lapsed into the silence which lack of a common 
language necessitates. When this silence had become omi- 
nous I broke it cautiously. 

“How’s young Brewer coming on?” I asked regarding 
the boy next door, who was studying pharmacy at the same 
university. 

George beamed. “Great!? he answered. “He can shake 
a wicked spatula, and no doubt about it. He nearly got 
canned when they found some of the pill peddlers drinking 
mule and aqua, but of course Brew wasn’t in it and he came 
clear.” 
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“Aqua’s water, of course,” I mused, “but what can mule 
be?” 

“Alcohol,” George responded, laconically, and again I 
felt the silence setting in. 

“And you say he shakes a wicked spatula?” I asked. 

“Yes: made the best grades of all the pill peddlers,” he 
answered, and I gathered that a pharmacy student who made 
good grades was said to shake a wicked spatula. 

At dinner my wife and I received further enlightenment 
regarding the antiquated state of our vocabularies. 

“T hope you have a good instructor in freshman English,” 
began my wife, addressing our daughter. “So many of the 
freshman teachers are young and inexperienced.” 

“Well, Mr. Roberts knows his onions, all right,” Ruth 
responded, readily. “[’d have been scared to death of him 
+f I hadn’t met him at the O. A. T. struggle. But if he 
didn’t really know his on—if he didn’t know so much about 
English as he does, ’d think he was just a lounge lizard. 
He queens the Alpha Theta Gamma girls terribly, but he’s 
hard as nails on them in class. It’s mucilage to him then.” 

Ruth stopped to finish her dessert, but before either her 
mother or I had time to ask for an explanation of her 
remarks we were distracted by a terrific noise on the front 
veranda. 

“Yaw-hee!? came a stentorian bray. 

“Yaw-hee !?? came in equally stentorian tones from George’s 
throat. It was no Baalam’s ass on our veranda or in our 
dining room. The noise was the call of college intimates. 

“That’s Brew,” George explained, and rushed from the 
table to open the front door for the pharmacy student. “As 
I live, Brew’s going stepping,” he commented, surveying the 
newcomer in the doorway, from his shining patent-leather 
pumps to his sleek head. “Shiners and claw-hammers and 
stiff choker, and bear grease on his hair. Ill say youre 
slick, Brew.” 

Ruth joined in the admiration, while their mother and I 
returned to our coffee in silence. Scraps of weirdly synco- 
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pated music reached our ears, such as our staid Steinway 
had never before known, and we heard fragments of a song 
about “mysteryous, melodyous, mystifyin’ blues.” 

Mother looked at me inquiringly. “They do learn, at the 
university,” she said, enigmatically. 

“And so do their parents; they learn their onions,” I 
replied, above the rattle of the piano and the vocal agonies 
called blues. 

“T’]] say they do,” replied their mother, as we rose to join 
them in the music room. 


THE GOON AND HIS STYLE. 
Frederick L. Allen. 


“Because the contests in which the university teams take 
part are attended by such keen excitement, let it not be 
thought by my readers that the students who play on these 
teams are the only ones to derive benefit from participation 
in athletic sports.” 

Here you have a perfect example of a goonish style. 
I admit it reluctantly, because I wrote that sentence myself 
in all seriousness a few days ago; but I admit it positively. 

I was writing an article for a foreign periodical about 
the university with which I am associated. I didn’t want to 
do the article, but I had promised to and had to. It wasn’t 
one of those cases where the author burns to tell his readers 
the message that throbs in him for utterance, or anything 
of that sort. It was a case where the author knows he 
can’t put it off any longer and sits down miserably and 
grinds it out. Furthermore, it happened in this case that 
the author knew the article would have to be translated, 
anyhow, and felt that if he cut loose and wrote it in his 
usual dashing manner the translator would get twisted. 
He tried very hard to express himself plainly and impec- 
cably. The result was, “Let it not be thought by my 
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readers,” and “derive benefit from participation in athletic 
sports”—sure marks of the goonish style. 

A goon is a person with a heavy touch as distinguished 
from a jigger, who has a light touch. While jiggers look 
on life with a genial eye, goons take a more stolid and literal 
view. It is reported that George Washington was a goon, 
whereas Lincoln was a jigger. Gladstone seems to have 
been a goon, Disraeli a jigger. Victoria and Prince Albert, 
as described by Mr. Lytton Strachey, were both goons of 
the first water; Mr. Strachey himself, on the other hand, is 
obviously a jigger. Most Germans are goons; most French, 
jiggers. Mr. Lloyd George is a jigger; the way he squints 
up his eyes is one of the most jiggerish things in contem- 
porary affairs. Mr. Harding, on the other hand, friendly 
and affable though he may be, is revealed as a goon in his 
messages, the language of which is of incredible specific 
gravity. 

Mind you, it would be misleading to say that goonishness 
consists of a lack of a sense of humor. I know many goons 
who have a perfectly good standardized sense of humor. 
They laugh as hard as anybody at a farce, and when an 
after-dinner story is told they shout mightily with the rest. 
What they lack is the playful mind. They regard humor as 
something embodied normally in jokes or funny stories, which 
they can see the point of as readily as their neighbors ; and 
sometimes they are a little baffled by a magazine like Punch 
because they find in it pictures accompanied by captions 
which manifestly are not jokes. How then, thinks the goon, 
can they be humorous? Sometimes goons become somewhat 
uneasy as to whether they really have a sense of humor, and 
resort to a test consisting of a story with a concealed joke 
in it, which is usually supposed to have baffled some legen- 
dary humorless Englishman. The goon sharpens his wits, 
sees the point, laughs in profound relief, and is satisfied. 

A goonish style is one that reads as if it were the work 
of a goon. It is thick and heavy. It suggests the sort of 
oatmeal served at lunch counters, lumpy and made with in- 
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sufficient salt. It is to be found at its best in nature books, 
railroad folders, college catalogues, and prepared speeches 
by high public officials. It employs the words “youth” and 
“lad,” likes the exclamation “lo!” says “one may readily 
perceive” instead of “you can easily see,” and speaks—yes, 
I admit it with shame—of “deriving benefit from participa- 
tion in athletic sports.” 

The railroad-folder variety of goonishness sees fit to tell 
the reader that the hotels and boarding houses along the line 
“vie with one another in offering amusements and recrea- 
tions to delight the visitor.” Lake George, described by a 
goonish vendor of railroad publicity as “alert with pristine 
life,” is declared by him to be “‘worthy of national accept- 
ance as the rich fulfillment of the vacation hopes of every 
man and woman and child. For loveliness of appearance, 
healthfulness of fresh mountain breezes, and varied resources 
of entertainment, no place can boast an advantage over this 
queen of American lakes.” 

The goonishness of nature books is usually in inverse ratio 
to the amount of scientific information which they contain. 
So long as the author is content to state facts concerning 
length of bill, color of fur, and number of eggs usually laid, 
he gives no offence; but beware of him when his facts run 
low and he is moved to wash down his pill of fact with a 
bucketful of rhetoric expressing his love of nature. ‘The 
dark swamps,” he says, “are made glad by the joyous, won- 
derful song.” Or, “Never shall I forget the bright morning 
when I first beheld a flock of titmice. The little chaps bub- 
bled over with merriment, and as I watched them hopping 
from tree to tree, their gladsome songs seemed to me indeed 
the veritable embodiment of the spirit of the nuptial season.” 

J. Fenimore Cooper was a mighty goon, and G. A. Henty, 
his pale shadow, while less mighty was no less goonish. “We 
will profit by this pause in the discourse,” wrote Cooper when 
he was warming up for a description of two of his major 
characters, “to give the reader some idea of the appearance 
of the men, both of whom are destined to enact no insignfi- 
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cant parts in our legend. It would not have been easy to find 
a more noble specimen of vigorous manhood than was offered 
in the person of him who called himself Hurry Harry.” And 
thus did Henty set forth a conversation between father and 
son in a burning blockhouse besieged by Indians: 

“J would rather stay and share your fate, father.” 

“J believe you, Guy; but you will, I know, obey my order. 
I have faith that you will escape and the hope will lighten 
my last moments. I have placed a rope at the window above. 
Take your bow and arrows, your pistols and sword, and tell 
Shanti to do the same. He is devoted and intelligent, and 
his companionship will be invaluable. Bid him also shoot 
himself without hesitation should he fall into the hands of 
the redskins. Now go, lad; lose no moment; the smoke 
grows more and more stifling.” 

The reader finishes this dialogue with the distinct impres- 
sion that Guy’s father must have prepared his informal 
remarks some days beforehand, and furnished advance copies 
to the press. 

The trouble with the goonish style usually is that its pos- 
sessor forgets that he is addressing ordinary human beings, 
and writes for something strange and portentous which he 
thinks of as a Public. When I committed that sentence 
about “deriving benefit from athletic sports,” I had in mind 
a vague picture of a European Public, consisting of specta- 
cled worthies with frock coats and a fine aspiration to hear 
the blameless story of American education. Perhaps Presi- 
dent Harding in his messages, utilizing what he conceives to 
be presidential language, several sizes larger than ordinary 
language, writes not to persuade normal people like Doctor 
Sawyer and Mr. Crissinger and Mr. Christian of Marion, 
but a dim multitude of self-governing entities called an 
American Public of One Hundred Millions. The young or 
inexpert writer frequently achieves goonishness by writing 
for Posterity, forgetting that the real posterity will consist 
of a tremenedous lot of people more or less like those who 
live in the next block. 
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LINGUISTIC OLIGARCHS * 
George Philip Krapp 


In the preceding paragraphs of the article from which this extract is 
taken, the writer has discussed two attitudes toward language, which 
he designates as the anarchistic and the aristocratic. The first he defines 
as “not so much ignorance of the proprieties and accepted uses of the 
language as deliberate and wanton violations of them.” The second he 
explains as being the attitude of those who “set up for themselves 
arbitrary standards of distinction in language.” He then turns to those 
whom he calls the oligarchs. 


The third group of the users of language is perhaps the 
largest and most influential of all. We may class them under 
the general head of oligarchs, though by their other name 
they are known as purists. They consist of those who set 
up a standard of choice, rules of propriety, which they would 
impose upon others. Their theory of the linguistic body 
politic is that it should be governed by the few who know. 
They differ from the aristocrats in that they would make 
their legislation of universal application; but there is usually 
a tinge of aristocracy in the oligarch, an assumption of 
superiority over the ordinary person. Their platform is 
well expressed by one of them, the late Mr. Godkin, in the 
statement that to have and to keep an effective language, 
somebody must take care of it, must pass upon and regulate 
all changes in the language and all additions to it. 

To the general proposition that the language must be 
eared for we offer no objection, and if, instead of somebody, 
Mr. Godkin had said that everybody must take care of it, 
we should heartily approve of the statement. But the weak- 
ness of the oligarch is that he assumes the responsibility for 
the language to himself and expects obedience to his paternal 
regulations from the common citizen. He removes the right 
and the duty of individual choice and places the power of 
direction in the hands of a few legislators, who are not even 
elected but are self-chosen. The reason why these self- 
chosen legislators feel called upon to assume the control of 


*From The Forum. Reprinted by permission, 
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the language is always that they have one or more pre- 
conceived opinions as to the way in which language should 
be regulated. We have thus oligarchs or purists of various 
kinds. We have, for example, the literary oligarch. He 
accepts as correct only what he finds in “good authors,” the 
good authors being naturally a more or less arbitrary selec- 
tion of his own. He is, moreover, quite arbitrary in the use 
which he makes of his “good authors.” He will accept the 
testimony of Addison in support of one use, but will refuse 
to accept it in another—say the construction you was—for 
which Addison is equally good authority. The logical result 
of literary purism carried to its conclusion would be Cice- 
ronianism, that iron-bound system according to which every 
word, nay, every phrase and cadence, must have the author- 
ity of a precedent use in some “classic” author before it shall 
be enabled to pass the tribunal of the judges of good style. 
The English language and literature, however, happily show 
no tendency to submit to this sort of ossification. 

A second class are those whom we may call the historical 
oligarchs. They observe the past history of constructions 
or words, and argue from this their present propriety or 
impropriety. They decree, for example, that aggravating 
cannot mean annoying, because it comes from Latin ad and 
gravis, in the face of the obvious fact that to the person 
who uses the word in the sense of annoying, and to the one 
who understands it in that sense, it means just that and 
nothing else. Indeed, the most elementary study of the his- 
tory of language shows the slight value of historical knowl- 
edge or fact in determining present use. A word means the 
idea which it calls up in the mind of the person to whom it is 
addressed. The study of etymology will often sharpen the 
outline of the idea, and is in that way helpful. But one who 
should use words or constructions in syntax in their histori- 
cal senses would be landed in all sorts of absurdities. 

In matters of pronunciation we have a third group of 
purists, whom we may call the orthographic oligarchs. Their 
principle of legislation is based on the spelling of the lan- 
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guage, and their golden rule is “Speak as you write.” The 
old-maidish pronunciation at all for a-tall, good deal for 
good ’eal, are familiar illustrations of this sort of purism. 
One person of my acquaintance, otherwise normal, uses and 
defends the pronunciation sug-gest for su(g)gest (perhaps 
thinking of the learned word suc-cinct), and it would be easy 
to find speakers who think they distinguish clearly between 
the combination mpt in empty and the combination mt in 
warmth, or between the second syllables of words like nation 
and session. But an elementary study of phonetics is enough 
to show the absurdity of most of the contentions of the 
orthographic oligarchs, and the history of English spelling 
easily proves that both “Speak as you write” and “Write 
as you speak” have been dead-letter laws for at least several 
centuries. 

One other group is constituted by those whom we may 
call the consistency oligarchs. Their argument is speciously 
plausible, since analogical levelling as a result of the prin- 
ciple of consistency is constant in all living language. Yet 
when the principle is applied as a regulating one de jure, 
it again leads to manifest absurdity. We need not say been 
(like bean) because we say green and seen, nor suggest 
(sugjest) because we say succinct (suksinkt) ; neither need 
we make the spelling of off and cough, of height and bite 
consistent and uniform. We may do all these things if we 
are so inclined, but it behooves the consistent oligarch to 
look abroad in the world a bit before he enters upon any 
extensive reconstruction of language according to his 
theory. 

A final group of linguistic oligarchs is made up of those 
who might be denominated blind oligarchs. The blind 
oligarch follows the statement of usage, or the actual uses, 
of some person or group of persons, preachers, teachers, or 
public men, of some book, dictionary, rhetoric or what not, 
which he formulates as law and then seeks to impose upon 
his own little oligarchy. The blind oligarch thus puts all 
the burden of responsibility for his laws upon the shoulders 
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of his masters and devotes all his energies to the executive 
task of seeing that these laws are complied with. This at- 
titude of mind toward language, both unreasoning and un- 
observant, is unintelligent in the highest degree. The uses 
of cultivated speakers and writers, of dictionaries and of 
other books, are certainly to be considered, but only as one 
makes use of all good helps, and sources of information. The 
blind oligarch, like the historical and orthographic oligarch, 
is bound to fall into absurdity as soon as he pins his faith 
to one or two authorities, and the only thing which can save 
him is independence of observation and choice. 


COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 


It is impossible to leave essay-writing without taking advan- 
tage of the chance to present a sheaf of essays about words. You 
will fnd them not only pleasant examples of the essay itself, but 
you will be reminded of certain points and principles about 
writing. The first essay, Dana’s “Words that Laugh and Cry,” 
has been designated by someone as ‘a compressed body of ex- 
cellent counsel on writing.” What points have impressed you? 
The next essay, “Words with a Tang,” presents a collection of 
strongly idiomatic, but unusual words. The essay entitled “The 
University Tongue” treats of the language of students, reducing 
to an absurdity their use of slang. In “The Goon and His 
Style” we have an attack on pompous and inflated writing. The 
last essay in the group touches some of the points to be consid- 
ered in deciding the perennial question, How is such-and-such a 
word pronounced? 


ASSIGNMENT 


Suggested topics are: (1) Brain and Pen; (2) Speech as the 
Mark of Character; (3) Home Town Words; (4) “Words with 
a Tang” from the Old English Ballads; (5) Feminisms; (6) My 
Family’s Dialect; (7) Some Lost Beauties of the English Lan- 
guage; (8) Idiom in Proverbs; (9) Types of College Slang; 
(10) Is the Slang of College Students More Expressive than 
that of Other Young People? (11) The Language of Psychology 
(or Pedagogy or Some Profession) ; (12) An Embarrassing Word 
Experience; (13) My Word Antipathies. 


PART XV 


CHALLENGES TO DISCUSSION: THE CONDUCT 
OF LIFE 


THE CALL OF “THE JOB* 
Richard Cabot 


A camper starting into the woods on his annual vacation 
undertakes with enthusiasm the familiar task of carrying a 
Saranac boat upon a shoulder yoke. The pressure of the 
yoke on his shoulders feels as good as the grasp of an old 
friend’s hand. The tautening of his muscles to the strain 
of carrying seems to gird up his loins and true up his whole 
frame. With the spring of the ground beneath him and the 
elastic rebound of the boat on its springy yoke, he seems to 
dance over the ground between two enlivening rhythms. It 
is pure fun. 

In the course of half a mile or so, the carry begins to feel 
like work. The pleasant, snug fit of the yoke has become a 
very respectable burden, cheerfully borne for the sake of 
the object in view, but not pleasant. The satisfaction of 
the carry is now something anticipated, no longer grasped 
in the present. The job is well worth while, but it is no joke. 
It will feel good to reach the end and set the boat down. 

Finally, if in about ten minutes more there is still no sight 
of the end, no blue sparkling glimmer of distant water low 
down among the trees, the work becomes drudgery. Will it 
ever end? Are we on the right trail at all? Is it worth 
while to go on? 


Perhaps not, but to stop means painfully lowering the 


*From The Atlantic Monthly. Reprinted by permission. 
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boat to the ground and later heaving it up again, which is 
the worst task of all—worse than going on as we are. So 
we hang to it, but now in scowling, stumbling, swearing 
misery, that edges always nearer to revolt. 

In varying proportions every one’s life mingles the experi- 
ences of that carry. At its best and for a few, work becomes 
play, at least for blessed jewel-like moments. By the larger 
number it is seen not a joy but as a tolerable burden, borne 
for the sake of the children’s education, the butter on the 
daily bread, the hope of promotion. Finally, for the sub- 
merged fraction of humanity who are forced to labor with- 
out choice and almost from childhood, life seems drudgery, 
borne simply because they cannot stop without still greater 
misery. They are committed to it, as to a prison, and they 
cannot get out. 

It is not often, I believe, that a whole life is possessed by 
any one of these elements,—play, work, or drudgery. Work 
usually makes up the larger part of life, with play and 
drudgery sprinkled in. Some of us at most seasons, all of us 
at some seasons, find work a galling yoke to which we have 
to submit blindly or angrily for a time, but with revolt in 
our hearts. Yet I have rarely seen drudgery so overwhelm- 
ing as to crush out altogether the play of humor and good 
fellowship during the day’s toil as well as after it. 

In play you have what you want. In work you know 
what you want and believe that you are serving or approach- 
ing it. In drudgery no desired object is in sight; blind 
forces push you on. 

In all work and all education the worker should be in 
touch with the distant sources of interest, else he is being 
trained to slavery, not to self-government and self-respect. 

Present good, future good, no good,—these possibilities 
are mingled in the crude ore which we ordinarily call work. 
Out of that we must smelt, if we can, the pure metal of a 
vocation fit for the spirit of man. The crude mass of “work” 
as it exists to-day in mines, stores, railroads, schoolrooms, 
studies, and ships, contains elements that should be abolished, 
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elements that are hard, but no harder than we need to call 
out the best of us, and here and there a nugget of pure 
delight. 


Defined in this way, work is always, I suppose, an acquired 
taste. For its rewards are not immediate, but come in fore- 
tastes and aftertastes. It involves postponement and wait- 
ing. In the acquisition of wealth, economists rightly dis- 
tinguish labor and waiting; but in another sense labor is 
always waiting. You work for your picture or your log- 
house because you want it, and because it cannot be had just 
for the asking. It awaits you in a future visible only to 
imagination. Into the further realization of that future 
you can penetrate only by work; meantime you must wait 
for your reward. 

Further, this future is never perfectly certain. There is 
many a slip between the cup and the lip, and even when gross 
accidents are avoided, your goal,—your promotion, your 
home, the degree for which you have worked, usually do not 
turn out to be what you have pictured them. This variation 
you learn to expect, to discount, perhaps to enjoy, before- 
hand, if you are a trained worker, just because you have 
been trained in faith. For work is always justified by faith. 
Faith, holding the substance (not the details) of things un- 
seen, keeps us at our tasks. We have faith that our efforts 
will some day reach their goal, and that this goal will be 
something like what we expected. But no literalism will 
serve us here. If we are willing to accept nothing but the 
very pattern of our first desires, we are forever disappointed 
in work and soon grow slack in it. In the more fortunate 
of us, the love of work includes a love of the unexpected, 
and finds a pleasant spice of adventure in the difference 
between what we work for and what we actually get. 

Yet this working faith is not pure speculation. It includes 
a foretaste of the satisfaction to come. We plunge into it 
as we jump into a cold bath, not because the present sensa- 
tions are altogether sweet, but because they are mingled with 
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a dawning awareness of the glow to follow. We do our work 
happily because the future is alive in the present,—not like 
a ghost but like a leader. 

Where do we get this capacity to incarnate the future and. 
to feel it swelling within us as a present inspiration? The 
power to go in pursuit of the future with seven-leagued 
boots or magic carpets can hardly be acquired or even 
longed for until we have had some actual experience of its 
rewards. We seem, then, to be caught in one of those circles 
which may turn out to be either vicious or virtuous. In the 
beginning something, or somebody, must magically entice us 
into doing a bit of work. Having done that bit, we can see 
the treasure of its results; these results will in turn spur us 
to redoubled efforts, and so once more to increased rewards. 
Given the initial miracle and we are soon established in the 
habit and in the enjoyment of work. 

But there is a self-maintaining circularity in disease, idle- 
ness, and sloth, as well as in work, virtue, and health. Until 
we get the result of our work, we cannot feel the motive for 
exertion. Until we make the exertion (despite present pain 
and a barren outlook) we cannot taste the delightful result, 
or feel the spur to further effort. The wheel is at the dead 
point! Why should it ever move? 

Probably some of us are moved at first by the leap of an 
elemental instinct in our muscles, which act before and be- 
yond our conscious reason. Other people are tempted into 
labor by the irrational contagion of example. We want to 
be “in it” with the rest of our gang, or to win some one’s 
approval. So we get past the dead point,—often a most 
alarming point to parents and teachers,—and once in motion, 
keep at it by the circular process just described. 

Various auxiliary motives reinforce the ordinary energies 
of work. Here I will allude only to one—a queer pleasure 
sn the mere stretch and strain of our muscles. If we are 
physically fresh and not worried, there is a grim exhilara- 
tion, a sort of frowning delight, in taking up a heavy load 
and feeling that our strength is adequate to it. It seems 
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paradoxical to enjoy a discomfort, but the paradox is now 
getting familiar. For modern psychologists have satisfac- 
torily bridged the chasm between pleasure and pain, so that 
we can now conceive what athletes and German poets have 
long felt, the delight in a complex of agreeable and disagree- 
able elements. In work we do not often get as far as the 
“selige Schmerzen” so familiar in German lyrics, but we 
welcome difficulties, risks, and physical strains because (if 
we can easily conquer them) they add a spice to life,—a 
spice of play in the midst of labor. 

Work gets itself started, then, by the contagion of some- 
body else’s activity or by an explosion of animal energies 
within us. After a few turns of the work-rest cycle we begin 
to get a foretaste of rewards. A flavor of enjoyment ap- 
pears in the midst of strain. Habit then takes hold and 
carries us along until the taste for work is definitely acquired. 

In the crude job as we get it there is much rubbish. For 
work is a very human product. It is no better than we have 
made it, and even when it is redeemed from brutal drudgery 
it is apt to be scarred and warped by our stupidities and 
our ineptitudes. Out of the rough-hewn masses in which 
work comes to us it is our business—it is civilization’s busi- 
ness—to shape a vocation fit for man. We shall have to 
remake it again and again; meantime, before we reject what 
we now have, it is worth while to see what we want. 

What (besides better hours, better wages, healthier condi- 
tions) are the points of a good job? Imagine a sensible man 
looking for a satisfactory work, a vocational adviser guiding 
novices toward the best available occupation, and a states- 
man trying to mold the industrial world somewhat nearer to 
the heart’s desire,—what should they try for?» Physical and 
financial standards determine what we get out of a job. But 
what shall we get in it? Much or little, I think, according 
to its fitness or unfitness for our personality,—a factor much 
neglected nowadays. 


Among the points of a good job I shall name seven:—1l. 
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Difficulty and crudeness enough to call out our latent powers 
of mastery. 2. Variety and initiative balanced by monotony 
and supervision. 3. A boss. 4. A chance to achieve, to 
build something and to recognize what we have done. 5. A 
title and a place which is ours. 6. Connection with some 
institution, some firm, or some cause, which we can loyally 
serve. 7%. Honorable and pleasant relations with our com- 
rades in work. 

Fulfil these conditions and work is one of the best things 
in life. Let me describe them more fully. 

We want a chance to subdue. We want to encounter the 
raw and crude. Before the commercial age, war, hunting, 
and agriculture gave us this foil. We want it still, and for 
the lack of it often find our work too soft. 

Of course, we can easily get an over-dose of crude resist- 
ance. A good job should offer us a fair chance of our win- 
ning. We have no desire to be crushed without a struggle. 
But we are all the better pleased if the fish makes a good 
fight before he yields. 

Not only in the wilderness, but wherever we deal with raw 
material, our hands meet adventures. Every bit of wood 
and stone, every stream and every season has its own tan- 
talizing but fascinating individuality, and as long as we have 
health and courage, these novelties strike not as a frustration 
but as a challenge. 

Even in half-tamed products, like leather or steel, there 
are, experts tel] me, incalculable variations which keep us on 
the alert if we are still close enough to the elemental to feel 
its fascinating materiality. When a clerk sells drygoods 
over the counter, I suppose he has to nourish his frontiers- 
man’s spirit ‘chiefly in foiling the wily bargain-hunter or 
trapping the incautious countryman. But I doubt if the 
work is as interesting as a carpenter’s or a plumber’s. It 
reeks so strong of civilization and the “finished product” that 
++ often sends us back to the woods to seek in a “vacation” 
that touch with the elemental which should properly form 
part of daily work. 
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We want both monotony and variety. The monotony of 
work is perhaps the quality of which we complain most, and 
often justifiably. Yet monotony is really demanded by 
almost everyone. Even children cry for it, though in doses 
smaller than those which suit their elders. Your secretary 
does not like her work, if you put more than her regular 
portion of variety into it. She does not want to be con- 
stantly undertaking new tasks, adapting herself to new sit- 
uations. She wants some regularity in her traveling, some 
plain stretches in which she can get up speed and feel quan- 
tity of accomplishment,—that is, she wants a reasonable 
amount of monotony. Change and novelty in work are apt 
to demand fresh thought, and reduce our speed. 

Naturally, there is a limit to this. We want some variety, 
some independence in our work. But we can easily get too 
much. I have heard as many complaints and felt in myself 
as many objections against variety as against monotony. 
I have seen and felt as much discontent with “uncharted 
freedom” as with irksome restraint. Bewilderment, a sense 
of incompetence and of rudderless drifting, are never far 
off from any one of us in our work. There is in all of us 
something that likes to trot along in harness,—not too tight 
or galling, to be sure,—but still in guidance and with sup- 
port. That makes us show our best paces. 

Nor is there anything slavish or humiliating in this. It 
is simply the admission that we are not ready at every 
moment to be original, inventive, creative. We have found 
out the immense strain and cost of fresh thinking. We are 
certain that we were not born to be at it perpetually. We 
want some rest in our work, some relief from high tension. 
Monotony supplies that relief. Moreover the rhythmic and 
habitual elements in us (ancient labor-saving devices) de- 
mand their representation. To do something again and 
again as the trees, the birds, and our own hearts do, is a 
fundamental need which demands and receives satisfaction 
in work as well as in play. 

For the tragedies and abominations, the slaveries and 
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degradations of manual labor we cannot put all the blame 
on the large element of monotony and repetition which such 
labor often contains. We should revolt and destroy any 
work that was not somewhat monotonous. But the point 
is that work should offer to each worker as much variety 
and independence as he has originality and genius, no more 
and no less. Give us either more or less than our share and 
we are miserable. We can be crushed and overdriven by too 
much responsibility, as well as by too little. Our initiative, 
as well as our docility, can be overworked. 

We want a boss, especially in heavy or monotonous labor. 
Most monotonous work is of the sort that is cut out and sup- 
plied ready to hand. This implies that some one else plans 
and directs it. In so far as we want monotony, therefore, 
we want to be driven, though not overdriven, by a boss. If 
we are to do the pulling some one else should hold the reins. 
When I am digging my wife’s garden beds I want her to 
specify where they shall go. We all want a master of some 
kind, and most of us want a master in human shape. The 
more manual our work is, the more we want him. Boatmen 
poling a scow through a creek need some one to steer and 
tell them which should push harder as they turn the bends 
of the stream. ‘The steersman may be chosen by lot or each 
may steer in turn, but some boss we must have, for when we 
are poling we cannot well steer and we don’t want the strain 
of trying fruitlessly to do both. This example is typical of 
the world’s work. It demands to be bossed, and it is 
more efficient, even more original when it is bossed,—just 
enough! 

Monotony, then, and bossing we need, but in our own 
quantity and also of our own kind. For there are different 
kinds (as well as different doses) and some are better than 
others. For example, to go to the same place of work every 
day is a monotony that simplifies life advantageously for 
most of us, but to teach the same subject over and over 
again is for most teachers an evil, though it may be just 
now a necessary evil, 
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We must try to distinguish. When we delight in thinking 
ourselves abused, or allow ourselves the luxury of grum- 
bling, we often single out monotony as the target of our 
wrath. But we must not take all complaints (our own or 
other people’s) at their face value. A coat is a misfit if it 
is too big or too small, or if it puckers in the wrong place. 
A job can be a misfit in twenty different ways and can be 
complained of in as many different tones. Let us be clear 
about this. If our discontent is as divine as it feels, it is 
not because all monotony is evil, but because our particular 
share and kind of monotony has proved to be a degrading 
waste of energy. 

We want to see the product of our work. The bridge we 
planned, the house we built, the shoes we cobbled, help us to 
get before ourselves and so to realize more than a moment’s 
worth of life and effort. The impermanence of each instant’s 
thought, the transience of every flush of effort tends to make 
our lives seem shadowy even to ourselves. Our memory is 
like a sieve through which most that we pick up runs back 
like sand. But in work we find refuge and stability, because 
in the accumulated product of many days’ labor we can 
build up and present at last to our own sight the durable 
structure of what we meant to do. Then we can believe that 
our intentions, our hopes, our plans, our daily food and 
drink, have not passed through us for nothing, for we have 
funded their worth in some tangible achievement which out- 
lasts them. 

Further, such external proofs of our efficiency win us not 
only self-respect, but the recognition of others. We need 
something to show for ourselves, something to prove that 
our dreams are not impotent. Work gives us the means to 
prove it. 

I want to acknowledge here my agreement in the charge 
often brought against modern factory labor,—namely that 
since no workman plans or finishes his product, no one ean 
recognize his product, take pride in it or see its defects. 
Even when factory labor is well paid, its impersonal and 
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wholesale merging of the man in the machine goes far to 
make it unfit for men and women. 

We want a handle to our name. Everyone has a right to 
the distinction which titles of nobility are meant to give, but 
it is from our work that we should get them. The grocer, 
the trapper, the night-watchman, the cook, is a person fit 
to be recognized, both by his own timid self and by the rest 
of the world. In time the title of our job comes to stand 
for us, to enlarge our personality and to give us perma- 
nence. Thus it supplements the standing which is given us 
by our product. To “hold down a job” gives us a place in 
the world, something approaching the home for which in 
some form or other everyone longs. “Have you any place 
for me2” we ask with eagerness, for until we find “a place” 
we are tramps,—men without a country. 

A man with a job has, at least in embryo, the kind of rec- 
ognition which we all crave. He has won membership in a 
club that he wants to belong to and especially hates to be 
left out of. To be in it as a member in full standing gives 
a taste of self-respect and self-confidence. 

We want congeniality in our fellow workmen. One of the 
few non-physical “points” which people have already learned 
to look for in selecting work, is the temper and character of 
the “boss.” Men, and especially women, care almost as much 
about this as about the hours and wages of the jobs. Young 
physicians will work in a laboratory at starvation wages for 
the sake of being near a great teacher, even though he rarely 
notices them. The congeniality of fellow workmen is almost 
as important as the temper of the boss. Two unfriendly 
stenographers in a single room will often give up their work 
and take lower wages elsewhere in order to escape each other. 

All this is so obvious to those who look for jobs that I 
wonder why so few employers have noticed it. The house- 
wives who keep their servants, the manufacturers who avoid 
strikes, are not always those who pay the best wages and 
offer the best condition of work. The human facts—the 
personal relations of employer and employee—are often dis- 
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regarded, but always at the employer’s peril. The personal 
factor is as great as the economic in the industrial unrest 
of to-day. Are not even the “captains of industry” begin- 
ning to wake up to this fact? 


Payment can be given a working man only for what some 
other man might have done,—because his pay is fixed by 
estimate of “what the work is worth,” that is, what you can 
get other people to do it for. Hence you never pay anyone 
for what he individually does, but for what ‘‘a man like him,” 
that fictitious being, that supposedly fair specimen of his 
type and trade, can be expected to do. 

The man himself you cannot pay. Yet anyone who does 
his work well or gets satisfaction out of it, puts himself into 
it. Moreover he does things that he cannot be given credit 
for, finishes parts that no one else will notice. Even a medi- 
ocre amateur musician knows that the best parts of his play- 
ing, his personal tributes to the genius of the composer 
whom he plays, are heard by no one but himself and “the 
God of things as they are.” There might be bitterness in 
the thought that in our work we get paid or praised only 
for what is not particularly ours, while the work that we 
put our hearts into is not recognized or rewarded. But in 
the struggle for spiritual existence we adapt ourselves to 
the unappreciative features of our environment and learn 
to look elsewhere for recognition. We do not expect people 
to pay us for our best. We look to the approval of con- 
science, to the light of our ideal seen more clearly when our 
work is good, or to the judgment of God. Our terms differ 
more than our tendencies. The essential point is that for 
appreciation of our best work we look to a Judge more just 
and keen-sighted than our paymaster. 

Nevertheless there is a spiritual value in being paid in 
hard cash. For though money is no measure of the indi- 
vidual value in work, it gives precious assurance of some 
value, some usefulness to people out of the worker’s sight. 
Workers who do not need a money wage for the sake of 
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anything that they can buy with it, still need it for its spir- 
itual value. Doctors find this out when they try to get inva- 
lids or neurasthenics to work for the good of their health. 
Exercise done for exercise’s sake, is of very little value, even 
to the body, for half its purpose is to stimulate the will, and 
most wills refuse to work at chest-weights and treadmills, 
however disguised. But our minds are still harder to fool 
with hygienic exercise done for the sake of keeping busy. To 
get any health or satisfaction out of work it must seem to 
the worker to be of some use. If he knows that the market 
for raffia baskets is nil, and that he is merely enticed into 
using his hands for the good of his muscles or of his soul, he 
soon gets a moral nausea at the whole attempt. 

This is the flaw in ideals of studiousness and self-culture. 
It is not enough that the self-culture shall seem good to 
President A. Lawrence Lowell or to some kind neurologist. 
The college boy himself, the psychoneurotic herself must feel 
some zest along with the labor if it is to do them any good. 
And this zest comes because they believe that by this bit of 
work they are “getting somewhere,” winning some standing 
among those whose approval they desire, serving something 
or somebody besides the hired teacher or trainer. 

I once set a neurasthenic patient, formerly a stenographer, 
to helping me with the clerical work in my office. She began 
to improve at once, because the rapid return of her former 
technical skill made her believe (after many months of idle- 
ness and gnawing worry about money) that some day she 
might get back to work. But what did her far more good 
was the check which I sent her at the end of her first week’s 
work. She had not expected it, for she did not think her 
work good enough. But she knew me well enough to know 
that I had sworn off lying in all forms (even the most phil- 
anthropic and hygienic) and would not deceive her by pre- 
tending to value her work. The money was good for what 
it would buy, but it was even better because it proved to her 
the world’s need for what she could do, and thus gave her 
a right to space and time upon the earth. 
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This is the spiritual value of pay. So far no one has 
thought of so convenient and convincing a way to wrap up 
and deliver at each citizen’s door a parcel of courage for 
the future, and a morsel of self-respect which is food for 
the soul. But money is not the only means of paying people. 
The goods which money buys, the ends which it helps us to 
achieve are part of our reward, perhaps the most genuine 
part. But gratitude, service to others, and success to our 
aims are often thought of as the proper ends or rewards of 
work. Do we want them? Can we achieve them? Let us see. 

Gratitude given or received is one of the best things in 
the world. We need far more of it and far better quality. 
Yet I have never read any satisfactory account of what it 
so gloriously means. Its value begins just where the value 
of pay ends. Thanks are personal, and attempt to fit an 
adequate response to the particular service performed. Pay 
is an impersonal coin which has been handed out to many 
before it reaches you, and will go to many others when it 
leaves you. It is your right and you are not grateful for it. 
But thanks are a free gift and enrich the giver. There is 
no nobler art than the art of expressing one’s gratitude in 
fresh, unhackneyed, unexaggerated terms which answer de- 
votion with fresh devotion, fancy with new fancy, clarity 
with sincerity. Artists who get their reward only in money 
and in the stale plaudits of clapping hands are restless for 
something more individual. They want to be intimately 
understood and beautifully answered. For such gratitude 
they look to brother artists, to the few who really under- 
stand. There they find their best reward;—but even this 
leaves something wanting. 

Why is it so notoriously difficult to accept thanks? Most 
things that I am thanked for I am not conscious of having 
done at all. Obviously the thanks are misdirected. Or, if 
I am conscious of having done what the thanker is grateful 
for, I am likewise conscious that I only handed on to a third 
person what had previously been given to me. I learned 
from Smith and then enlightened Jones. Smith is the man 
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to thank. Or, again, one is thanked for simply carrying out 
a contract; but one could not honorably do less. Thanks 
for going along the usual and necessary road seem gratuitous 
and undeserved. Or, finally one receives gratitude for what 
one did with joy; that seems as queer as being thanked for 
eating one’s dinner. 

But suppose that the deed one is thanked for was not an 
act of passing along what came originally from another as 
you pass money in a street car. Suppose a man has really 
originated something, an invention, a poem, a statue. He 
hardly claims it as his, for he does not know where it came 
from. He did not “make it up.” It sprang into his mind, 
given to him as much as if he had received it from a friend. 
He does not feel that he is the one to receive thanks. ‘The 
thanks should pass through him, as the gift did, to some one 
else,—to his parents who gave him and taught him so much, 
to his race, his nation, his health, his friends, his opportuni- 
ties. That is where it all came from; that is where thanks 
are due. But each of the influences is itself the recipient of 
countless other influences. Every fact in the universe de- 
pends on every other fact. Ultimately, then, not he but the 
universe must be thanked. 

He deals with firms and employers, but he looks behind 
them, over their shoulders, and redirects their thanks else- 
where, ultimately, if he but knew it, to the World-Spirit. 
One may not remember that spirit. One often does not 
bother about the world’s work. Thinking exhausts some 
people and fatally confuses others. But if one thinks at all 
he runs up hard against the world plan and finds it the 
bulkiest object in sight. 

The unsentimental male American is quick to reject the 
idea that he cares about serving anybody or anything. He 
may admit that he wants to “make good” in a fair and 
square way, according to the rules of the game. But 
“service? sounds too “stuck up” and Pharisaical for him. 

Nevertheless I firmly believe that his derision is only a 
ruse to conceal his morbid bashfulness and oafish sensitive- 
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ness. For in point of fact service is one of the things that 
pretty much everybody wants,—however much he may dis- 
guise it and conceal it from himself. I have never seen any 
more unsentimental and raw-boned being than the American 
medical student; yet he is simply hankering for service. 
Medical teachers spread before him banquets of tempting 
“opportunities,” rare “cases,” “beautiful” specimens, easy 
chances to distinguish himself in research and to absorb his 
medical food in predigested mouthfuls. He often remains 
indifferent. But the moment you give him a place to work 
in a clinic, to serve as Dr. Blank’s fourteenth assistant in a 
hospital where good work is done, he will jump at the chance. 
The work is much harder and more monotonous than his 
regular studies. Much of it is not teaching him medicine. 
He has to go on doing Fehling’s test for sugar and trying 
knee jerks long after he has learned the trick. He has to 
measure stomach contents, to weigh patients, to bandage 
legs, and to write down names and addresses in monotonous 
routine day after day. Yet he loves the job. Despite all 
the drudgery, he learns far more medicine by holding down 
an actual job of this kind, than by lectures and classes. If 
you separate out the instructive portion of his day’s work 
and present it to him without assigning him any regular 
position and duties, he does not like the work as well or 
learn so much. 

Extraordinarily sound those students’ instincts! The 
men are bored when we offer them more opportunities to 
do what is easy and self-centered, but outside the current of 
reality. It is only when we give them hard, dry work like 
an assistantship in a clinic,—a place where they can accom- 
plish something that has a real value in the actual world,— 
that they fall to with real appetite. 

The sense of somebody’s need is, I believe, the most power- 
ful motive in the world, one that appeals to the largest num- 
ber of people of every age, race, and kind. It wakes up the 
whole nature, the powers that learn as well as those that per- 
form; it generates the vigor of interest that submerges self- 
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ishness and cowardice; it rouses the inventiveness and in- 
genuity that slumber so soundly in student’s classrooms. 
For many of us, for more every time the world takes a step 
in the right direction, work which is service taps a great 
reservoir of power, sets free our caged and _ leashed 
energy. 


I conclude then that pay, gratitude, and service as ends 
of work, have each a value, though not exactly of the sort 
one might expect. What about swccess as a reward of work? 

Financial rewards are nowadays less advertised than the 
general prosperity which they express. Civic ideals are kept 
in the foreground, alike by “boosters,” real-estate men, and 
chambers of commerce. According to these authorities busi- 
ness success means a flourishing city and a contented, healthy 
community. To help build up a fine city is what we are 
asked to do in case we take the investment offered us. A 
fine city is an efficiently managed, well-lighted community, 
with plenty of schools, parks, and churches. But stop a 
moment. What is the use of such a place? 

When we have built and finished this perfect city, with its 
smooth-running government, its crime-freed, sanitary streets 
will be swept and garnished, all ready to begin—what? It 
is hard to hear any answer. Few are interested enough even 
to attempt one. For the interest of civic reform is mainly 
in the process,—far less in the result. Boys who build a 
boat or a play-house usually find that there is far more fun 
in the process of building than in using the finished product. 
So it is with the reform of a slum or a municipal govern- 
ment. The best of it is in the reforming. We shall hardly 
stop to notice it when it is perfect. We shall take it for 
granted as we do the safe delivery of the letters which we 
post, and be off on another campaign. Our civic goals are 
like the scented rushes in “Wood and Water.” The most 
beautiful ones, Alice found, were always those just beyond 
her reach. Perfect adaptation to environment, which seems 
to be what the sanitary and civic reformers aim at, would 
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mean absolute stagnation,—attainment that buds no more. 
For what should stir us further? 

“Well, anyway, to reform our city is the best thing in 
sight. It is certainly in the right direction.” Ah, then we 
know what the right direction is! That is something far 
more significant than any single step in civic progress. If 
we know the true direction we can point beyond the civic 
models to something toward which they are on the road, and 
get our satisfaction all along its course. 

The worship of ‘the right direction” is a fundamental 
motive in art and play as well as in work. Every noble game 
and work of art calls for others, incites to pilgrimages, 
reforms and nobler arts. Art is not meant to give us some- 
thing final; everything in it is pointing ahead and gets its 
justification because it is “in the right direction.” Every- 
thing in art, as in civics, gets the courage to exist and to 
push on because of its readiness to be corrected by experi- 
ence to a truer version of its own purpose. Sincere people 
want the true, in their work as well as in their thinking. But 
the truth is an Infinite, and the will to approach it is an 
infinitive intention. The fruit of this infinite intention would 
be our utter prostration of self before the vision, “Do with 
me as thou wilt.” ‘Thy will not mine be done.” 

I cannot see the end of all this. I see reform after reform 
of character and of civilization, progress after progress in 
science and art, rising like mountain ranges, one behind the 
other. But there is no conceivable sense in all these up- 
heavals if they are mere changes, mere uneasy shifts in the 
position of a dreaming world-spirit. To make sense they 
must be moving in a single direction. 

It is obvious enough that all work is supposed to fulfill 
some one’s plan—the worker’s plan or his master’s. It is 
good for something. But everyone of the goods we buy 
with our work is itself a means to something else, a coin 
with which to purchase something more. The goods we sup- 
ply, the clothes, food, transportation, medicine, knowledge, 
inspiration which we give, are themselves means to something 
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else, perhaps to comfort, health, education, courage. These 
again are means to better work, to civic perfection, to family 
happiness. But these once more are in themselves as worth- 
less as fiat money or dolls stuffed with sawdust, unless there 
is absolute value behind them. Happiness, civic perfection, 
love, are sometimes named as the ultimate ends toward which 
the activities of busy men and women are means, but any- 
body who experiences any of these states and is not a Bud- 
dhist wallowing in vague bliss, finds that they incite us to 
new deeds. If they are not soporific drugs they are spurs 
to fresh action. 

Taken literally, the ideals of utility and civic reform are 
like the old myth which explained the world’s support as the 
broad back of an elephant. Who supports the elephant? 
He rests on a gigantic tortoise; and who supports the tor- 
toise? No answer is audible in the business sections of our 
cities, in the schoolrooms or in the colleges. The church’s 
answer is derided or ignored by a large fraction of us. But 
it is the right one; and we shall learn to listen to it or pay 
the penalty. Government does not rest ultimately on the 
consent of the governed, but on their conformity to 
the will of the World-Spirit who makes and unmakes 
civilizations. 

Success in industry, in art, or in love is saved from bitter- 
ness and disappointment because we regard our achievements 
far more symbolically than we know, and rest far more than 
we are aware upon the backing of God. 

Assuming that in everyone there is an infinite and restless 
desire to get into the life of the World,—to share any and all 
life that is hot and urgent or cool and clear,—we can tackle 
this infinite task in two ways: 

By trying to understand the universe in the samples of it 
which come into our ken and to draw from these bits a 
knowledge which typifies and represents the whole. That is 
science. 

By trying to serve. Service is one of the ways by which 
a tiny insect like one of us can get a purchase on the whole 
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universe. If he finds the job where he can be of use, he is 
hitched to the star of the world, and moves with it. 


THE LANTERN BEARERS? 
Robert Louis Stevenson 
if 


These boys congregated every autumn about a certain 
easterly fisher-village, where they tasted in a high degree the 
glory of existence. The place was created seemingly on 
purpose for the diversion of young gentlemen. A street or 
two of houses, mostly red and many of them tiled; a number 
of fine trees clustered about the manse and the kirkyard, 
and turning the chief street into a shady alley; many little 
gardens more than usually bright with flowers; nets a-dry- 
ing, and fisherwives scolding in the backward parts; a smell 
of fish, a genial smell of seaweed; whiffs of blowing sand at 
the street-corners; shops with golf-balls and bottled lolli- 
pops; another shop with penny pickwicks (that remarkable 
cigar) and the London Journal, dear to me for its startling 
pictures, and a few novels, dear for their suggestive names: 
such, as well as memory serves me, were the ingredients of 
the town. These, you are to conceive posted on a spit be- 
tween two sandy bays, and sparsely flanked with villas— 
enough for the boys to lodge in with their subsidiary par- 
ents, not enough (not yet enough) to cocknify the scene: a 
haven in the rocks in front: in front of that, a file of gray 
islets: to the left, endless links and sand wreaths, a wilderness 
of hiding-holes, alive with popping rabbits and soaring gulls: 
to the right, a range of seaweed crags, one rugged brow 
beyond another; the ruins of a mighty and ancient fortress 
on the brink of one; coves between—now charmed into sun- 
shine quiet, now whistling with wind and clamorous with 


*From Across the Plains. Copyright by Scribner’s Sons. Reprinted 
by permission. 
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bursting surges; the dens and sheltered hollows redolent of 
thyme and southernwood, the air at the cliff’s edge brisk and 
clean and pungent of the sea—in front of all, the Bass Rock, 
tilted seaward like a doubtful bather, the surf ringing it 
with white, the solan-geese hanging round its summit like a 
great and glittering smoke. This choice piece of seaboard 
was sacred, besides, to the wrecker; and the Bass, in the eye 
of fancy, still flew the colors of King James; and in the ear 
of fancy the arches of Tantallon still rang with horseshoe 
iron, and echoed to the commands of Bell-the-Cat. 

There was nothing to mar your days, if you were a boy 
summering in that part, but the embarrassment of pleasure. 
You might golf if you wanted; but I seem to have been better 
employed. You might secrete yourself in the Lady’s Walk, 
a certain sunless dingle of elders, all mossed over by the 
damp as green as grass, and dotted here and there by the 
streamside with roofless walls, the cold homes of anchorites. 
To fit themselves for life, and with a special eye to acquire 
the art of smoking, it was even common for the boys to 
harbor there; and you might have seen a single penny pick- 
wick, honestly shared in lengths with a blunt knife, bestrew 
the glen with these apprentices. Again, you might join our 
fishing parties, where we sat perched as thick as solan-geese, 
a covey of little anglers, boy and girl, angling over each 
other’s heads, to the much entanglement of lines and loss of 
podleys and consequent shrill recrimination—shrill as the 
geese themselves. Indeed, had that been all, you might have 
done this often; but though fishing be a fine pastime, the 
podley is scarce to be regarded as a dainty for the table; 
and it was a point of honor that a boy should eat all that 
he had taken. Or again, you might climb the Law, where 
the whale’s jawbone stood landmark in the buzzing wind, and 
behold the face of many counties, and the smoke and spires 
of many towns, and the sails of distant ships. You might 
bathe, now in the flaws of fine weather, that we pathetically 
call our summer, now in a gale of wind, with the sand scourg- 
ing your bare hide, your clothes thrashing abroad from 
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underneath their guardian stone, the froth of the great 
breakers casting you headlong ere it had drowned your 
knees. Or you might explore the tidal rocks, above all in 
the ebb of springs, when the very roots of the hills were for 
the nonce discovered; following my leader from one group 
to another, groping in slippery tangle for the wreck of 
ships, wading in pools after the abominable creatures of 
the sea, and ever with an eye cast backward on the march 
of the tide and the menaced line of your retreat. And then 
you might go Crusoeing, a word that covers all extempore 
eating in the open air: digging perhaps a house under the 
marging of the links, kindling a fire of the seaware, and 
cooking apples there—if they were truly apples, for I some- 
times suppose the merchant must have played us off with 
some inferior and quite local fruit, capable of resolving, in 
the neighborhood of fire, into mere sand and smoke and 
iodine; or perhaps pushing to Tantallon, you might lunch 
on sandwiches and visions in the grassy court, while the 
wind hummed in the crumbling turrets; or clambering along 
the coast, ate geans * (the worst, I must suppose, in Chris- 
tendom) from an adventurous gean tree that had taken root 
under a cliff, where it was shaken with an ague of east wind, 
and shivered after gales with salt, and grew so foreign among 
its bleak surroundings that to eat of its produce was an 
adventure in itself. 

There are mingled some dismal memories with so many 
that were joyous. Of the fisherwife, for instance, who had 
cut her throat at Canty Bay; and of how I ran with the 
other children to the top of the Quadrant, and beheld a posse 
of silent people escorting a cart, and on the cart, bound in 
a chair, her throat bandaged, and the bandage all bloody— 
horror !—the fisherwife herself, who continued thenceforth 
to hag-ride my thoughts, and even to-day (as I recall the 
scene) darkens daylight. She was lodged in the little old 
jail in the chief street; but whether or no she died there, 
with a wise terror of the worst, I never inquired. She had 

* Wild cherries. 
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been tippling; it was but a dingy tragedy; and it seems 
strange and hard that, after all these years, the poor crazy 
sinner should be still pilloried on her cart in the scrap-book 
of my memory. Nor shall I readily forget a certain house in 
the Quadrant where a visitor died, and a dark old woman 
continued to dwell alone with the dead body; nor how this 
old woman conceived a hatred to myself and one of my 
cousins, and in the dread hour of the dusk, as we were clam- 
bering on the garden-walls, opened a window in that house 
of mortality and cursed us in a shrill voice and with a mar- 
rowy choice of language. It was a pair of very colorless 
urchins that fled down the lane from this remarkable experi- 
ence! But I recall with a more doubtful sentiment, com- 
pounded out of fear and exultation, the coil of equinoctial 
tempests; trumpeting squalls, scouring flaws of rain; the 
boats with their reefed lugsails scudding for the harbor 
mouth, where danger lay, for it was hard to make when the 
wind had any east in it; the wives clustered with blowing 
shawls at the pier-head, where (if fate was against them) 
they might see boat and husband and sons—their whole 
wealth and their whole family—engulfed under their eyes; 
and (what I saw but once) a troop of neighbors 
forcing such an unfortunate homeward, and she squalling 
and battling in their midst, a figure scarcely human, a 
tragic Menad. 

These are things that I recall with interest ; but what my 
memory dwells upon the most, I have been all this while 
withholding. It was a sport peculiar to the place, and 
indeed to a week or so of our two months’ holiday there. 
Maybe it still flourishes in its native spot; for boys and 
their pastimes are swayed by periodic forces inscrutable to 
man; so that tops and marbles reappear in their due season, 
regular like the sun and moon: and the harmless art of 
knucklebones has seen the fall of the Roman empire and the 
rise of the United States. It may still flourish in its native 
spot, but nowhere else, I am persuaded; for I tried myself 
to introduce it on Tweedside, and was defeated lamentably ; 
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its charm being quite local, like a country wine that cannot 
be exported. 

The idle manner of it was this:— 

Toward the end of September, when school time was 
drawing near and the nights were already black, we would 
begin to sally from our respective villas, each equipped with 
a tin bull’s-eye lantern. The thing was so well known that 
it had worn a rut in the commerce of Great Britain; and 
the grocers, about the due time, began to garnish their win- 
dows with our particular brand of luminary. We wore them 
buckled to the waist upon a cricket belt, and over them, such 
was the rigor of the game, a buttoned top-coat. They 
smelled noisomely of blistered tin; they never burned aright, 
though they would always burn our fingers; their use as 
naught; the pleasure of them merely fanciful; and yet a 
boy with a bull’s-eye under his top-coat asked for nothing 
more. The fishermen used lanterns about their boats, and it 
was from them, I suppose, that we had got the hint; but 
theirs were not bull’s-eyes, nor did we ever play at being 
fishermen. The police carried them at their belts, and we 
had plainly copied them in that; yet we did not pretend 
to be policemen. Burglars, indeed, we may have had some 
haunting thoughts of; and we had certainly an eye to past 
ages when lanterns were more common, and to certain story- 
books in which we had found them to figure very largely. 
But take it for all in all, the pleasure of the thing was sub- 
stantive ; and to be a boy with a bull’s-eye under his top-coat 
was good enough for us. 

When two of these asses met, there would be an anxious 
“Have you got your lantern?” and a gratified “Yes!” That 
was the shibboleth, and very needful; for, as it was the rule 
to keep our glory contained, none could recognize a lantern- 
bearer, unless (like the polecat) by the smell. Four or five 
would sometimes climb into the belly of a ten-man lugger, 
with nothing but the thwarts above them—for the cabin was 
usually locked, or choose out some hollow of the links where 
the wind might whistle overhead. There the coats would be 
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unbuttoned and the bull’s-eyes discovered; and in the check- 
ering glimmer, under the huge windy hall of the night, and 
cheered by a rich steam of toasting tinware, these fortunate 
young gentlemen would crouch together in the cold sand of 
the links or on the scaly bilges of the fishing-boat, and de- 
light themselves with inappropriate talk. Woe is me that 
I may not give some specimens—some of their foresights of 
life, or deep inquiries into the rudiments of man and nature, 
these were so fiery and so innocent, they were so richly silly, 
so romantically young. But the talk, at any rate, was but 
a condiment; and these gatherings themselves only accidents 
in the career of the lantern-bearer. The essence of this bliss 
was to walk by yourself in the black night; the slide shut, 
the top-coat buttoned; not a ray escaping, whether to con- 
duct your footsteps or to make your glory public: a mere 
pillar of darkness in the dark; and all the while, deep down 
in the privacy of your fool’s heart, to know you had a 
bull’s-eye at your belt, and to exult and sing over the 
knowledge. 


II 


It is said that a poet has died young in the breast of the 
most stolid. It may be contended, rather, that this (some- 
what minor) bard in almost every case survives, and is the 
spice of life to his possessor. Justice is not done to the 
versatility and the unplumbed childishness of man’s imagina- 
tion. His life from without may seem but a rude mound of 
mud; there will be some golden chamber at the heart of it, 
in which he dwells delighted; and for as dark as his pathway 
seems to the observer, he will have some kind of a bull’s-eye 
at his belt. 

It would be hard to pick out a career more cheerless than 
that of Dancer, the miser, as he figures in the “Old Bailey 
Reports,” a prey to the most sordid persecutions, the butt 
of his neighborhood, betrayed by his hired man, his house 
beleagured by the impish schoolboy, and he himself grinding 
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and fuming and impotently fleeing to the law against these 
pin-pricks. You marvel at first that any one should will- 
ingly prolong a life so destitute of charm and dignity; and 
then you call to memory that had he chosen, had he ceased 
to be a miser, he could have been freed at once from these 
trials, and might have built himself a castle and gone 
escorted by a squadron. For the love of more recondite 
joys, which we cannot estimate, which, it may be, we should 
envy, the man had willingly foregone both comfort and con- 
sideration. “His mind to him a kingdom was;” and sure 
enough, digging into that mind, which seems at first a dust- 
heap, we unearth some priceless jewels. For Dancer must 
have had the love of power and the disdain of using it, a 
noble character in itself; disdain of many pleasures, a chief 
part of what is commonly called wisdom; disdain of the in- 
evitable end, that finest trait of mankind; scorn of men’s 
opinions, another element of virtue; and at the back of all, 
a conscience just like yours and mine, whining like a cur, 
swindling like a thimble-rigger, but still pointing (there or 
there-about) to some conventional standard. Here were a 
cabinet portrait to which Hawthorne perhaps had done jus- 
tice; and yet not Hawthorne either, for he was mildly 
minded, and it lay not in him to create for us that throb 
of the miser’s pulse, his fretful energy of gusto, his vast 
arms of ambition clutching in he knows not what: insatiable, 
insane, a god with a muckrake. Thus, at least, looking in 
the bosom of the miser, consideration detects the poet in 
the full tide of life, with more, indeed, of the poetic fire than 
usually goes to epics; and tracing that mean man about his 
cold hearth, and to and fro in his discomfortable house, 
spies within him a blazing bonfire of delight. And so with 
others, who do not live by bread alone, but by some cherished 
and perhaps fantastic pleasure; who are meat salesmen to 
the external eye, and possibly to themselves are Shakespeares, 
Napoleons, or Beethovens; who have not one virtue to rub 
against another in the field of active life, and yet perhaps, 
in the life of contemplation, sit with the saints. We see them 
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on the street, and we can count their buttons; but heaven 
knows in what they pride themselves! heaven knows where 
they have set their treasure! 

There is one fable that touches very near the quick of 
life: the fable of the monk who passed into the woods, heard 
a bird break into song, hearkened for a trill or two, and 
found himself on his return a stranger at his convent gates ; 
for he had been absent fifty years, and of all his comrades 
there survived but one to recognize him. It is not only in 
the woods that this enchanter carols, though perhaps he is 
native there. He sings in the most doleful places. The 
miser hears him and chuckles, and the days are moments. 
With no more apparatus than an ill-smelling lantern I have 
evoked him on the naked links. All life that is not merely 
mechanical is spun out of two strands: seeking for that bird 
and hearing him. And it is just this that makes life so hard 
to value, and the delight of each so incommunicable. And 
just a knowledge of this, and a remembrance of those fortu- 
nate hours in which the bird has sung to us, that fills us 
with such wonder when we turn the pages of the realist. 
There, to be sure, we find a picture of life in so far as it 
consists of mud and of old iron, cheap desires and cheap 
fears, that which we are ashamed to remember and that 
which we are careless whether we forget; but of the note of 
that time-devouring nightingale we hear no news. 

The case of these writers of romance is most obscure. 
They have been boys and youths; they have lingered out- 
side the window of the beloved, who was then most probably 
writing to some one else; they have sat before a sheet of 
paper, and felt themselves mere continents of congested 
poetry, not one line of which would flow; they have walked 
alone in the woods, they have walked in cities under the 
countless lamps; they have been to sea, they have hated, they 
have feared, they have longed to knife a man, and maybe 
done it; the wild taste of life has stung their palate. Or, if 
you deny them all the rest, one pleasure at least they have 
tasted to the full—their books are there to prove it—the 
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keen pleasure of successful literary composition. And yet 
they fill the globe with volumes, whose cleverness inspires me 
with despairing admiration, and whose consistent falsity to 
all I care to call existence, with despairing wrath. If I had 
no better hope than to continue to revolve among the dreary 
and petty businesses, and to be moved by the paltry hopes 
and fears with which they surround and animate their heroes, 
I declare I would die now. But there has never an hour of 
mine gone quite so dully yet; if it were spent waiting at a 
a railway junction, I would have some scattering thoughts, 
I could count some grains of memory, compared to which the 
whole of one of these romances seems but dross. 

These writers would retort (if I take them properly) that 
this was very true; that it was the same with themselves and 
other persons of (what they call) the artistic temperament ; 
that in this we were exceptional, and should apparently be 
ashamed of ourselves; but that our works must deal exclu- 
sively with (what they call) the average man, who was a 
prodigious dull fellow, and quite dead to all but the paltri- 
est considerations. I accept the issue. We can only know 
others by ourselves. The artistic temperament (a plague 
on the expression!) does not make us different from our 
fellow-men, or it would make us incapable of writing novels; 
and the average man (a murrain on the word!) is just like 
you and me, or he would not be average. It was Whitman 
who stamped a kind of Birmingham sacredness upon the 
latter phrase; but Whitman knew very well, and showed 
very nobly, that the average man was full of joys and full 
of a poetry of his own. And this harping on life’s dulness 
and man’s meanness is a loud profession of incompetence; it 
is one of two things: the cry of the blind eye, J cannot see 
or the complaint of the dumb tongue, I cannot utter. To 
draw a life without delights is to prove I have not realized 
it. To picture a man without some sort of poetry—well, it 
goes near to prove my case, for it shows an author may 
have little enough. To see Dancer only as a dirty, old, 
small-minded, impotently fuming man, in a dirty house, be- 
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sieged by Harrow boys, and probably beset by small attor- 
neys, is to show myself as keen an observer as... the 
Harrow boys. But these young gentlemen (with a more 
becoming modesty) were content to pluck Dancer by the 
coat-tails ; they did not suppose they had surprised his secret 
or could put him living in a book: and it is there my error 
would have lain. Or say that in the same romance—lI con- 
tinue to call these books romances, in the hope of giving 
pain—say that in the same romance, which now begins really 
to take shape, I should leave to speak of Dancer, and follow 
instead the Harrow boys; and say that I came on some such 
business as that of my lantern-bearers on the links; and 
described the boys as very cold, spat upon by flurries of 
rain, and drearily surrounded, all of which they were; and 
their talk as silly and indecent, which it certainly was. I 
might upon these lines, and had I Zola’s genius, turn out, in 
a page or so, a gem of literary art, render the lantern-light 
with the touches of a master, and lay on the indecency with 
the ungrudging hand of love; and when all was done, what a 
triumph would my picture be of shallowness and dulness! 
how it would have missed the point ! how it would have belied 
the boys! To the ear of the stenographer, the talk is merely 
silly and indecent ; but ask the boys themselves, and they are 
discussing (as it is highly proper they should) the possibili- 
ties of existence. ‘To the eye of the observer they are wet 
and cold and drearily surrounded; but ask themselves, and 
they are in the heaven of a recondite pleasure, the ground of 
which is an ill-smelling lantern. 


lil 


For, to repeat, the ground of a man’s joy is often hard 
to hit. It may hinge at times upon a mere accessory, like 
the lantern, it may reside, like Dancer’s, in the mysterious 
inwards of psychology. It may consist with perpetual 
failure, and find exercise in the continued chase. It has so 
little bond with externals (such as the observer scribbles in 
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his note-book) that it may even touch them not; and the 
man’s true life, for which he consents to live, lie altogether 
in the field of fancy. The clergyman, in his spare hours, 
may be winning battles, the farmer sailing ships, the banker 
reaping triumph in the arts: all leading another life, plying 
another trade from that they chose; like the poet’s house- 
builder, who, after all is cased in stone. 


“By his fireside, as impotent fancy prompts, 
Rebuilds it to his liking.” 


In such a case the poetry runs underground. The observer 
(poor soul, with his documents!) is all abroad. For to look 
at the man is but to court deception. We shall see the trunk 
from which he draws his nourishment; but he himself is above 
and abroad in the green dome of foliage, hummed through 
by winds and nestled in by nightingales. And the true 
realism were that of the poets, to climb up after him like a 
squirrel, and catch some glimpse of the heaven for which he 
lives. And the true realism, always and everywhere, is that 
of the poets: to find out where joy resides, and give it a 
voice far beyond singing. For to miss the joy is to miss all. 
In the joy of the actors lies the sense of any action. That 
is the explanation, that the excuse. To one who has not the 
secret of the lanterns, the scene upon the links is meaning- 
less. And hence the haunting and truly spectral unreality of 
realistic books. Hence, when we read the English realists, 
the incredulous wonder with which we observe the hero’s con- 
stancy under the submerging tide of dulness, and how he 
bears up with his jibbing sweetheart, and endures the chatter 
of idiot girls, and stands by his whole unfeatured wilderness 
_ of an existence, instead of seeking relief in drink or foreign 
travel. Hence in the French, in that meat-market of middle- 
aged sensuality, the disgusted surprise with which we see 
the hero drift sidelong, and practically quite untempted, into 
every description of misconduct and dishonor. In each, we 
miss the personal poetry, the enchanted atmosphere, that 
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rainbow work of fancy that clothes what is naked and seems 
to ennoble what is base; in each life falls dead like dough, 
instead of soaring away like a balloon into the colors of the 
sunset; each is true, each inconceivable ; for no man lives in 
the external truth, among salts and acids, but in the warm, 
phantasmagoric chamber of his brain, with the painted win- 
dows and the storied walls. 

Of this falsity we have had a recent example from a man 
who knows far better—Tolstoi’s Powers of Darkness. Here 
is a piece full of force and truth, yet quite untrue. For 
before Mikita was led into so dire a situation he was tempted, 
and temptations are beautiful at least in part; and a work 
which dwells on the ugliness of crime and gives no hint of 
any loveliness in the temptation, sins against the modesty of 
life, and even when a Tolstoi writes it, sinks to melodrama. 
The peasants are not understood; they saw their life in 
fairer colors; even the deaf girl was clothed in poetry for 
Mikita, or he had never fallen. And so, once again, even an 
Old Bailey melodrama, without some brightness of poetry 
and lustre of existence, falls into the inconceivable and ranks 
with fairy tales. 


IV 


In nobler books we are moved with something like the 
emotions of life; and this emotion is very variously pro- 
voked. We are so moved when Levine labors in the field, 
when André sinks beyond emotion, when Richard Feverel 
and Lucy Desborough meet beside the river, when Antony, 
“not cowardly, puts off his helmet,” when Kent has infinite 
pity on the dying Lear, when, in Dostoieffky’s Despised 
and Rejected, the uncomplaining hero drains his cup of 
suffering and virtue. These are notes that please the great 
heart of man. Not only love, and the fields, and the bright 
face of danger, but sacrifice and death and unmerited suf- 
fering humbly supported, touch in us the vein of the poetic. 
We love to think of them, we long to try them, we are humbly 
hopeful that we may prove heroes also. 
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We have heard, perhaps, too much of lesser matters. 
Here is the door, here is the open air. Itur in antiquam 
silvam. 


TRANSPARENCY 1 


A WAY OF LOOKING AT PEOPLE 
George Sarton 


I first met him a few years before the war in Saint-Guénolé, 
the little harbor of the medieval city of Penmarc’>h—once 
flourishing but now almost dead—in one of the most melan- 
choly and grandest parts of Brittany. He was a charming 
boy of about twenty, a student of music. We met on the 
beach on a cold and gloomy day, when we alone had spirit 
enough to bathe. He was as exuberant and irrepressible as 
a young fawn, outspoken and indiscreet, and I knew his theo- 
ries of life before I knew his name. He spoke impulsively, 
with great vigor and clarity, without ever the slightest hesi- 
tation. He did not seem to pay much attention to what I 
said, or if he did, he would brush my objections aside with 
such impertinent serenity that I was too wonder-struck to 
resent it. He would bluntly make the most bewildering state- 
ments with the utmost candor, and then later he would an- 
nounce, after careful preparation and apparently with much 
less confidence, some commonplace ideas which he had but 
just discovered. It was obvious that he would take nothing 
for granted, except perhaps some extraordinary fancy of 
the moment. I have never heard anybody utter more foolish 
and wise talk, all mixed up, in the same space. My friend 
Jean—for such was the lad’s name, as I found out after we 
had already exchanged the most sacred confidences—my 
friend Jean shocked me often, he hurt me sometimes, but I 
loved him none the less, and an hour’s talk with him invigor- 
ated me like a bath in the heavy surf of Saint-Guénolé. 


*From Scribner’s Magazine, Reprinted by permission, 
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The poor boy died a few months later in a railway acci- 
dent, but even to the day of my own departure, I will see him 
as distinctly as I saw him then, when we were discussing on 
the rocks, mindless of the sun which burned our skins, of the 
ocean hammering the cliffs and sometimes jumping high 
enough to give us a wet kiss. He is standing near me even 
now as I write; sometimes he speaks to me; when I meet new 
people, he clings as it were to my arm, holding or with- 
holding my hand, and I hear him whisper: “This is a real 
man, that is a fake.”” Sometimes when my duty is not quite 
clear to me, or when I seem too slow in doing it, he will shake 
me and put me to shame, and then I can no longer hesitate. 

It was almost by accident that I met him. I had been 
travelling southward along this fantastic coast. The “Hell 
of Plogoff,” the “Bay of*the Dead,” and other scenes which 
do not belie their names, had keyed my soul to a very high 
pitch. Penmarc’h was the aim of my pilgrimage, and I had 
reached it on the previous day, but a hasty reconnoissance 
had driven me almost to despair. This shore was so deso- 
late, the rocks of such tragic grandeur, the ocean so ill- 
tempered and boisterous, the contrast between the emerald 
waters and the bare stones so violent, the red carpets of 
goémon ! had such an acrid smell that—in the mood to which 
I had been gradually brought—it was more than my sensi- 
bility could endure. I would have run away on the same eve, 
if it had been possible, but I had spent my last money arriv- 
ing there and was now obliged to wait on the spot until more 
ammunition came from home. When the money finally ar- 
rived, I was acclimatized, I had become inured to the vehe- 
ment solitude of the place; the ghosts of old Penmarc’h had 
given me up and the awful landscape had no more terrors 
for me. There remained only supreme and rare beauty to be 
enjoyed, and my young friend had cast a spell around me. 
We spent together many weeks, and the ardent conversations 
of those summer days have left marks in my heart, never to 


be defaced. 


1 Various seaweeds thrown up on the shore. 
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It is because of my friendship with this young man, who 
is even now my constant companion—one more faithful than 
my very shade—and who will ever be as young as he was 
when we first met in Brittany (for it is only the living that 
grow old), that I feel in me such an immense respect for 
children and for the very young boys and girls. I mean 
those who have not yet passed the crisis of adolescence and 
are still in that most perilous stage, apparently as helpless 
as soft-shell crabs. The combination of youth and wisdom 
is immensely impressive, for such premature wisdom is nec- 
essarily genuine. This combination is not rare by any means, 
and many children, indeed, are uncomfortably wise. They 
amaze me. Their ignorance is, of course, tremendous, their 
uncouthness obvious, they may be ill-mannered, they may 
lack reverence to a degree and make fun of the things most 
sacred to me, yet, when they are well-born, their wisdom is 
uncanny. ‘Tell me, where did they get it? I try to imagine 
myself when I was still in my soft shell, and, O God! how 
foolish and yet how weirdly wise I appeared to be! Of course, 
I know more now than I did then; I have learned to keep my 
more heterodox thoughts to myself and to let them mature 
very slowly before ventilating them; I am far more prudent 
and thorough, but am I wiser? I doubt it. I have become 
more considerate; I have learned to behave more or less, but 
am I better? Will I be better twenty years hence? I doubt 
it. We seem to become wiser simply because we mistake 
experience, or mere cautiousness, for true wisdom. 

We are constantly deceived in our judgments of men by 
our inveterate habit of attaching too much importance to 
values which are merely external and accidental. We may 
not be so crude as to judge people by their clothes, and we 
may take pride in this even when what we are doing is hardly 
better. We judge them by their manners, by their learning, 
by their wealth, by their position in the world. Mind you, 
when we are speaking of them in any one of these respects, 
too often we mean to judge the man; we think that we have 
really fathomed him, or, as you say, that we have “sized him 
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up.” We do not realize that what we have been doing 
is in most cases as illusive as if we had measured his 
shadow. 

To my young friend people seemed absolutely transparent, 
and his opinion of them was entirely independent of the acci- 
dents of their lives. His judgment was swift, clean-cut, in- 
tolerant, final. I do not believe that he was always right, 
yet I would have had more faith in him than in a whole 
academy of experts. When he seemed to me particularly 
severe or even unjust, I would sometimes object: “But don’t 
you know that he wrote an excellent book on this or that, 
full of knowledge and tenderness? Don’t you remember his 
generosity in such and such a circumstance? Did he not 
look kind and candid?” , .. Jean would simply answer: 
“Never mind how he looked. Never mind what he did or did 
not. The thing that matters is what he really is. A deed 
is important only to the extent that it is genuine. One can 
act generously without being generous or speak of love with- 
out loving. I do not like him.” That settled it. I knew 
there was no use discussing longer, and I knew, too, that in 
nine cases out of ten, Jean was right, dead right. 

Since my friend’s death, I have had to walk alone and to 
struggle a great deal; I have made and shed many new 
shells; I have lost and built many illusions; I have believed 
in many shibboleths ; I have abandoned many prejudices only 
to fall into new ones; I have sinned and suffered; I have 
loved and hated ... and I am still active and strong, 
though weather-beaten, ready to love more and, if needs be, 
to hate vigorously. I have slowly discovered one after 
another the eternal truths, the hallowed commonplaces, 
which millions of people have discovered before me. My 
discoveries are not less genuine for that, but what I take 
most pride in, is to have discovered—at least I believe so— 
my young friend’s secret. People are transparent to me. 
They may try to fool me; their souls may try to play hide- 
and-seek with mine; but it is to no avail. I see them in their 
pristine nakedness; my eyes know no mercy. 
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What is this secret? . . . I will try to explain it to you. 
as soon as I am sure that we understand one another. I 
would like to talk with you first. You would choose the 
subject of our conversation. We might talk of the weather, 
of our children or of the political problems of the day, of 
art or science, as you please. It would not make much dif- 
ference. Indeed, you might think that I am not listening to 
you, for I would seem very inattentive. Maybe I would not 
hear half the things you would say, and I would answer like 
one who speaks in his sleep. That would not mean indiffer- 
ence, for I would be listening all the time, though not nec- 
essarily to the things that you said, but rather to those 
which you did not say, to those which you might have said 
but left unspoken. Detached as I seem, my soul is anxiously 
bent upon yours. Your lips may be silent or speak non- 
sense, but your eyes will speak, your very finger-tips will 
betray you. The fact is, that you are very obviously what 
you are. Do not try to fool me, for you can’t. The best 
actor cannot impersonate another character all the time. 
It is as difficult for an honest man to tell consistent lies as 
for an inveterate liar to tell the truth. Of course, it is easy 
enough to fool a few people for a short time, especially in a 
field in which they themselves are strangers. A boor may 
succeed in making other boors take him for a dandy, or an 
ignorant man may be passed off for a pundit before an 
assembly of men more ignorant than himself. But that is 
hardly to the point, for what I mean is simply that no indi- 
viduality can be successfully hidden for a considerable 
time from a competent and attentive observer. A man’s 
speeches may conceal him for a moment like the smoke 
screen of a battleship; his gallant carriage and_ refined 
manners may leave the impression that his is, indeed, 
a refined personality. Or else his education may put us 
temporarily on the wrong scent. Happily, education 
is never more than a varnish. There may be many coats 
of it, but, deep or shallow, varnish it is; it cannot affect 
a man’s substance. The selfishness and brutality of an 
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educated man may be less blatant, but it is there all the 
same. 

Thus when I am talking with people, I hear at once two 
voices: the material voice uttering the symbolic sounds of 
the language which happens to be the vehicle of our thoughts 
—and another voice, immaterial and undefinable but, if you 
hear it at all, far more distinct and, to be sure, more trust- 
worthy. And for all the world, these two voices may con- 
tradict one another! For example, one speaks to me elo- 
quently of his disinterestedness. It is a mania with him: 
his words always are sweet and generous, yet I descry his 
ugly, selfish soul none the less. Another called upon me and 
talked business and money all the time. He is very poor and 
as he has not the knack of making his great talent profit 
himself, he finds it very hard to solve the practical problems 
of life. ‘How much would the editor pay him? Was such a 
contract fair to him?” A stranger might have thought that 
he had no other interest in his work, but his soul belied his 
every word. Any shrewd business man must see that as 
clearly as I did, and it would be easy enough for him to let 
my friend talk business, and at the same time to take full 
advantage of his complete lack of business instinct, to leave 
him with all the dream and the glory, and run away with 
most of the “substantific marrow.” This other man, dressed 
like a mendicant, speaks of humility and seems to enjoy his 
self-abasement. Yet his immoderate pride is shining through 
every hole of his garment. It is a more pleasant surprise to 
discover occasionally behind her mask the intense serious- 
ness of a society woman. She is not aware of it herself, or 
else she would not idle her life away as she does, but her 
soul speaks too clearly to remain entirely unnoticed. Some 
must hear it, this persistent little voice, and maybe, some 
day, she will hear it herself. This silly butterfly is at the 
bottom a good woman, a good mother, but she is handi- 
capped by the possession of more wealth and leisure than 
she can bear; she needs only poverty and suffering to realize 
and bring to light her real self. “Of all unfortunates,” re- 
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marked Stevenson, “there is one creature conspicuous in mis- 
fortune. This is he who has forfeited his birthright of 
expression, who has cultivated artful intonations, who has 
taught his face tricks like a pet monkey.” But even this 
wretch of a snob is not as depersonalized as he seems. Hard 
as he may try to make others and himself believe that he is 
something different from what he really is, the snob is not 
less transparent for that. Once his snobbery has been 
pierced through, he is as unable to hide his real self as any 
professional actor. He may pose as an artist, but he will 
only succeed in proving to the real ones that he is not one 
of them; he may impersonate any hero, but somehow the 
stuff he is built of will always show through. 

I never cease to admire the indelibility of human nature. 
It does not wear off. Whatever they may do, men are and 
remain what they are. They may deceive themselves; they 
may deceive others, especially the short-sighted ones, those 
who cannot look from the proper distance. Thus the sur- 
face of the sea seems quite dark when you are very near to 
it, but if you climb into the crow’s-nest, you will see how 
clear the water is; and the higher you go the deeper you see. 

If you have learned to contemplate life in its true per- 
spective, how transparent, how beautiful it becomes! This 
transparency is, indeed, the very spice of life. Among the 
many splendors of nature, what could be more impressive, 
more delightful than the infinite variety of the men and 
women who pass, mix, and play before our eyes? Birds are 
pretty enough, and there seems to be no end to the beauty 
and fantasy of their plumage, but what of women! what of 
men! Can there be anything under the sun more complex, 
more varied, more full of problems and enigmas of all kinds 
than the soul of man? The mystery seems bottomless, for 
even if we were to understand each soul in itself, we would 
still but be at its threshold. For we would not yet know 
how each of these souls would react upon the others. Each 
possible combination, each pair of souls, opens a new vista 
of endless secrecy. 
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How beautiful is life seen from above! How innocent and 
lovable are men—every one of them—from a distance! To 
be sure, if one comes nearer, one finds that they are not all 
equally good, but one forgets it easily if one has enough 
understanding and love. From a higher point of view, sins 
are like spots in the landscape; they are not necessarily ugly. 
Each of them contributes its little share to the picturesque- 
ness of the ensemble; a few small dissonances are of no 
account in the grand harmony of the world. I remember 
having read that in the Near East some fountains along the 
country roads are contrived in such ingenious fashion that 
while the passer-by pumps a drink for himself, a hundred- 
fold more water escapes on the other side into the thirsty 
fields. Is this not a good image of reality? Does nature 
not use every man in a similar way? However self-seeking, 
no one can accomplish his petty aims without helping and 
serving others. 

Some men have a definite purpose; others pursue a will- 
o’-the-wisp; some go straight, others change their course at 
every stage. Perhaps it is better so. If all had a reason- 
able aim and went straight at it and never made an excur- 
sion, if all pursued the same wise course, without any sally 
or truancy, without relaxation, the human comedy would 
be far less interesting and life would become intensely dull. 
Such danger, however, hardly exists, and, thanks to God, 
there will always be enough fools and rogues to play the odd 
parts. The purpose of mankind is sufficiently fulfilled if the 
main caravan travels in the right direction, however slowly. 
There is no reason to hurry, for the journey is very long 
and each of us can but do an infinitely small portion of it. 

Sometimes we travel in the dark, but the darkness never 
lasts very long. We are soon surrounded from everywhere 
by brave little souls shining like stars in the sky. Many of 
the stars that we see may have long ceased to exist, but they 
are not less brilliant for that. They guide and cheer and 
help us wait for the sunrise and the joy of a new day, of a 
new hope. How beautiful are the starry heavens of a sum- 
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mer night! The brave little souls of the millions of good 
men and women who surround us and help us by their very 
presence, are not less beautiful. I wish I could thank and 
love personally every one of them. But this is the vainest 
of all wishes, and we approach here the greatest tragedy of 
human life—the fact that our personal relations are so 
terribly restricted. 


It is because life is in the main so transparent that it is 
so beautiful and so rich in joy. Transparency has two 
faces: sincerity and trust, and the structure of society im- 
plies their existence. Without them no social organization 
would hold together. Think of how much your life, every 
detail of it as well as the essential, depends on confidence. 
If we can trust our fellow men implicitly, we feel safe and 
happy; if distrust enters our soul, we are uncomfortable 
and soon distressed. Even the most critical scientist is 
obliged to accept most facts on faith, though his faith is 
never blind and his acceptance always subject to revision. 
And, to take another example at the other end of the human 
scale, the crooks themselves could not carry on their busi- 
ness to any extent, if they could not trust, nor be trusted, 
if there were no honesty left in the world. The necessities 
of life oblige us to trust, not simply our friends and associ- 
ates, but also the very strangers whom every new day places 
on our path. Trust is the very essence of happiness, and 
it is made out of the sincerity, the transparency of our 
neighbors. 

Social progress is fundamentally a progress in veracity 
of thought and action. One might classify the peoples of 
the world according to their respect for truth, and this 
would give one a fair idea of their hierarchy in the scale of 
civilization. As transparency increases, social relations of 
every kind become smoother and more pleasant. Justice and 
kindliness thrive best in the daylight. But even this will 
not satisfy the scientist, for his quest of truth is so impera- 
tive that to be happy he needs to achieve a transparency of 
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a higher order. His purpose is to unfold the veils of nature, 
to penetrate nearer to her bosom, to increase the hight every- 
where, to chase out the bats which live in the dark corners, 
to destroy the superstitions and fears which paralyze men 
and hinder their advance. The history of mankind is essen- 
tially that of a long warfare against darkness and ignor- 
ance, and the scientists form the vanguard of the army as 
it slowly marches and redeems new fields from the unknown. 
As one of the greatest of conquerors, Napoleon, once re- 
marked (and he certainly knew what he was talking about): 
“The only conquests which are permanent and leave no 
regrets, are our conquests over ignorance.” 


But I hear you say: “Where is the secret which you 
promised to disclose? What sort of magic did your friend 
teach your” ... Well, if you have followed me thus far, 
dear reader, without impatience, I think I can tell it to you. 
There is no magic in it. It is exceedingly simple: The world 
will be transparent to you to the extent of your own trans- 
parency. Be candid and candor will grow and thrive around 
_ you. Be trustful and the people will trust you. Be genuine 
and the snobs will run away from you like rats, as you 
approach. If you want to see clearly, insist on more light. 
Don’t let the muddle-headed people who try to conceal their 
ignorance in obscurity impose upon you. Do not subscribe 
to loose statements ; do not accept vague ideals ; do not wor- 
ship unknown gods. One meets nowadays lots of well-mean- 
ing people whose main business is to “uplift” their neigh- 
bors. Theirs is possibly a generous intention. For my part, 
I do not mind being uplifted, but I do not like to be left in 
the air. If they must hft me up—all right, I am only too 
willing—but they shall give me something that I can grasp 
or hold to, something tangible. 

The most transparent people are the most lovable. Be 
simple and you will be adorable. Do not try to be some- 
thing else; if you pose as being better, you will not be better, 
but worse. The greatest obstacle to our transparency and 
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indirectly to our happiness lies in our being too easily 
pleased with ourselves. Each time that we approve of our- 
selves, a little danger-signal should appear in our conscience. 
If, after having done some good deed, you pat yourself on 
the shoulder, so to say, beware! If you reach the point of 
believing that you are good, you are half lost; if you think 
that you are better, you are ill; if you think that you are 
best—alas, it simply means that you are rotten. I am not 
inventing these things. I am speaking from personal experi- 
ence, for I have gone through these successive states of 
mind, time after time; nor am I yet immune. 

For him who is simple and does not pretend to be any- 
thing but what he is indeed, the hearts of other men and 
women are clear like crystal. Jean did not tell me any other 
secret. In fact, it is no secret. It is perfectly plain. As 
he would put it in his own quaint manner: “If you wish to 
see people as they really are, it is enough to take away from 
them everything which is accidental and external, to do as 
if those things had never existed, as if those accidents had 
never occurred.” Or, more bluntly, for he enjoyed giving 
to his thoughts a paradoxical or shocking turn: “To see 
them naked, it suffices to undress them. If they have mil- 
lions, imagine they have lost them (such things happen 
easily enough) ; if they have titles, try for a moment to for- 
get them. Try to consider the man, the naked man, without 
any regard for his office, or his wealth, or his relations, or 
his power. What sort of fellow is he then? Does he still 
attract you or does he repulse you? Follow this impulse, 
for you may be sure it is the right, the honest one.” 


Said Ruskin: “That virtue of originality that men so 
strain after is not newness, as they vainly think (there is 
nothing new), it is only genuineness.” That genuineness of 
which Ruskin spoke is not very different from what I call 
transparency, though my term is more comprehensive. All 
people are more or less transparent, though few are genuine. 
Many, regardless of their own indisputable grace, try to 
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hide themselves under alien clothes. They do not succeed in 
hiding anything; they simply forfeit their highest privilege, 
their birthright of originality. Genuine people, however 
humble, are always interesting, for there are no two people 
alike in the world, and each, if he be himself, has something 
important to tell and teach. What we call genius is largely 
extreme genuineness. There are people who are so funda- 
mentally simple that they are no longer embarrassed by all 
the irrelevant details which obscure the outlook of the aver- 
age man; they see the essential at the first glance and go 
straight to it. For instance, the scientist of genius is not 
necessarily more intelligent in other respects, but he has that 
uncanny faculty of perceiving distinctly, among an infinity 
of futile questions, the one problem which is crucial and, 
maybe, the means of solving it. The genius of the artist is 
also to a large extent the ability to simplify a vision which 
millions of other people may otherwise share with him. It 
is typical enough that the evolution of most great artists 
has proceeded from original complexity and luxuriance to 
increasing simplicity. Think of Rembrandt, of Hals, of 
Velasquez! We can almost date their works with this single 
principle as our guide. Hokusai tried to express the same 
‘dea when he wistfully wrote: * “All that I have accomplished 
before I was seventy is not worth mentioning. I was sev- 
enty-three when I began to understand the arrangement of 
nature, the structure of animals, herbs, trees, birds, fishes, 
and insects. Hence, by the time that I am eighty, I will 
have advanced even further; at ninety, I will penetrate the 
mystery of things; at a hundred I will have arrived at some- 
thing marvelous, and when I reach the age of one hundred 
and ten years, everything in my work, be it a dot or a line, 
will be alive. I ask those who will live as long as myself to 
see whether I keep my word.” .. . He meant, of course, 
that as he grew older, his knowledge, his power of synthesis, 
would be developed to such a degree that every stroke of his 


1 Preface to the “Hundred Views of Fujiyama,” 1835, 
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brush would be pregnant and only a few would suffice to 
express completely his message. 

The transparency of genius is, as it were, the transpar- 
ency of the race. Whenever a man of genius intervenes and 
says quietly a few words, it is as if new windows were sud- 
denly opened upon the unknown, as if man had made sud- 
denly a great leap forward in his eternal quest for more 
light and more beauty. 


COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 


As a conclusion to these discussions of college problems and 
interests, you may profitably glance ahead. Surely you must 
hope to use the broad and generous intelligence you have ac- 
quired in bearing some noble part in the world. The three essays 
here given should prove thought-provoking about several vital 
matters. Cabot’s very wise and human essay on the joys of work 
is full of challenging ideas. Its complete outline is as follows: 


A. Introduction: The distinction between play, work, and 
drudgery. 
I. The three elements in a boat carry. 
II. The three elements in the labors of life. 
B. Discussion. 
I. Work as an acquired taste. 
1. Drawbacks to satisfaction in work. 
a. Remoteness of the reward. 
b. Uncertainty of the expected reward. 
2. The incentive to work. 
a. The principal motive. 
b. Secondary motives. 
II. Characteristics of satisfying work. 
1. The crude job. 
2. The better job. 
a. Preliminary analysis. 
b. Animating desires in work. 
(1) For subdual of resistance. 
(2) For mingled uniformity and variety. 
(3) For guidance. 
(4) For achieved results. 
(5) For recognition. 
(6) For satisfying environment. 
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III. Various rewards of work. 
1. Pay as an end of work. 
a. Its inadequacy as the only reward of work. 
b. The spiritual value of pay. 
2. Gratitude as an end of work. 
a. The satisfying nature of gratitude. 
b. The difficulty in accepting gratitude. 
3. Service as an end in work. 
4. Success in work. 
a. The value of the right direction. 
b. The ultimate end. 
(1) The unending path. 
(2) The two ways into the life of the world. 


Stevenson’s “The Lantern Bearers” is a discussion of the 
sources of true joy. The first section tells of some boyhood ex- 
periences, especially the delight in carrying a bull’s-eye lantern. 
The second section points out that every man, no matter how 
sordid and dark his life may appear to be, carries some kind of 
bull’s-eye at his belt. What does Stevenson mean to symbolize 
by the bull’s-eye? What application does he make of this idea 
to books? In the third section he suggests other grounds of 
joysomeness. What are they? What is the closing idea in the 
fourth section? 

In “Transparency” George Sarton has presented a whole 
philosophy of life in a few pages. In the first section he tells of 
Jean, and of the influence of that friendship. Then follows a 
plea for sincerity and candor—what the writer calls “‘trans- 
parency.” 

ASSIGNMENT 


Write upon some topic suggested by the foregoing essays. 

Suggested topics are: (1) Is Work a Privilege, a Burden, or 
an Obligation? (2) Variety or Routine, Which Is the Spice of 
Life? (3) The College Student’s Job—How Far It Fulfills 
Cabot’s Elements of a Good Job; (4) The Bull’s-eye at My 
Belt; (5) Imagination and the Practical Man; (6) Stevenson’s 
Fable of the Mouse Who Heard the Bird: An Interpretation; 
(7) Which—Realism or Romance—for Me? (8) The Main Idea 
in Stevenson’s “Lantern-Bearers” Compared with That in Emer- 
gon’s “The Enchanter” 1; (9) A Comparison between Sarton’s 
“Transparency” and Stevenson’s “Truth of Intercourse’; (10) 
A Comment on Sarton’s Statement—“What We Call Genius 
Is Largely Extreme Genuineness.” 
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1THE ENCHANTER 


In the deep heart of man a poet dwells 
Who all the day of life his summer story tells; 
Scatters on every eve dust of his spells, 
Scent, form and color; to the flowers and shells 
Wins the believing child with wondrous tales; 
Touches a cheek with colors of romance, 
And crowds a history into a glance; 
Gives beauty to the lake and fountain, 
Spies oversea the fires of the mountain; 
When thrushes ope their throat, ’tis he that sings, 
And he that paints the oriole’s fiery wings. 
The little Shakespeare in the maiden’s heart 
Makes Romeo of a plough-boy on his cart; 
Opens the eve to Virtue’s starlike meed 
And gives persuasion to a gentle deed. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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